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PREFACE. 



That vagu«, indistinct, ill-defined, imperfect, errone- 
ous notions respecting both creation and the inspired 
history of creation, have long prevailed, and still pre- 
vail, very generally, not in books only, but in the world 
at large, will be readfly admitted by those most com- 
petent to give an opinion on the subject. Divhies as 
well as laymen, accordingly, have felt the want of a 
treatise, that would illustrate the Record of creation, 
and point out the harmony which exists between it and 
the facts of geology, in a more satisfactory manner 
than has hitherto been done. 

Though the present work was undertaken expressly 
for these purposes, the author anticipates two sorts of 
obstacles, from two different sections of the community, 
to its immediate success. 

First : The newness of the exposition. Many, to whom 
the author's views are strange, will be apt to pause, 
and question their soundness. That, however, happens 
almost necessarily, wherever the mind is not prepared 
for the reception of truths new to it. It is a praise- 
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worthy scepticism, provided it be open to convictioD. 
From the mental discipline which preceded belief, the 
truths will be the more clearly seen, and the more 
cordially cherished. Persons, so circumstanced, have 
only to persevere, and their difficulties will, one by one, 
vanish, like the shades of night at the approach of day, 
and, ere long, the works of all the six creative days 
will present themselves, to the eye of the mind, as one 
grand and harmonious whole. 

Second : The simplicity of the exposition. Divines and 
geologists have been so long accustomed to entertain 
and foster such lofty, transcendental conceptions about 
the Mosaic history of creation, that they may be dis- 
posed to regard the plain, simple, unambitious illustra- 
tion of it, contained in this work, no elucidation at 
all — anything but correct, anything but satisfactory. 
These learned men may feel, as if the subject of crea- 
tion had been shorn of its chief interest and attrac- 
tions — as if the work of the Almighty Creator had 
been robbed of half its greatness, and half its glory ; 
and the sacred author Moses brought down almost to 
a level with ordinary historians. Well : after indulg- 
ing thejnselves a reasonable time with these reflections, 
let them next set about disposing of the host of evi- 
dence and arguments, which the author has advanced 
in support of his interpretations. 



* 
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The diverse and conflicting opinions which no small 
body of writers, composed chiefly of divines and 
geologists of high name and standing in society, have 
given to the world respecting the right interpretation 
of the opening chapter of the Word of God, cannot, 
with due regard to truth and fairness, he ascribed to 
any vagueness or unsuitableuess in the language which 
the sacred penman employs, nor to anything obscure or 
antiquated in the turn or structure of his sentences. 
It would be difficult to name, even in the Volume of 
Inspiration, a piece of writing characterized by more 
plainness and simplicity, more propriety and precision, 
in the use of words, and in all the accidents that relate 
to the construction of a language. The words are 
simple, and of frequent occurrence, and are all em- 
ployed in their most common and obvious acceptations ; 
several of them are defined in the text ; the meaning 
of others is clearly fixed by the immediate context ; 
and, in the case of a few, both these modes of interpre- 
tation receive confirmation by the frequency of their 
repetition both in the narrative itself, and in other parts 
of Scripture. And, whilst the words and the style 
must both be pronounced faultless, neither does the 
conciseness of the narrative, nor the amount of impor- 
tant matter brought within so small a compass, afford 

A 
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the least plea or pretext for imputing either confusion 
or intricacy to the artless yet perfect history of <^SP»- 
tion. All the ado that has been made, and alliQie 
diflSculties that have been felt, in essay after essay, to 
arrive at the mind of the Spirit as revealed in this 
chapter, may be referred chiefly to three causes, all of 
them external and foreign alike to the character of the 
composition itself, and the nature of the events therein 
recorded, as these events are represented by Moses. 

(1.) Attempts to settle the meaning of the inspired 
Eecord without a thorough analysis and examination 
of the whole chapter — without duly comparing it with 
itself, and with other parts of Scripture — and, as re^ 
gards verse first, without, in the case of numerous 
reverend authors, giving proper attention to the words 
as they stand in our version. 

(2.) The second cause is that of men coming to the 
text with preconceived notions which they wish to find 
in it, not to learn the truths therein revealed ; and 
then, instead of allowing what they read to make its 
own proper impression on their minds, straining every 
nerve to discover their own views and theories in the 
Record of creation, whether their independently formed 
opinions harmonize with the plain and obvious mean- 
ing of the inspired penman or not. 

Now, to be influenced in either of these ways whilst 
consulting the Word of God cannot well be pronounced 
innocent. The first class of readers take in hand to 
interpret the Record without first performing the ne- 
cessary task of duly searching the Scriptures: this 
surely savours of arrogance. The other class, unwill- 
ing to abandon their fondly cherished notions, labour 
strenuously to make the language of inspiration give 
put meanings which it was never intended to express, 
and will not bear ; these would fain settle the mean* 
ing of Moses without allowing Moses a fair hearing in 
tjie matter: this looks like tampering with Scrip- 
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tare. And these two causes do not always exist apart, 
aod actuate different individuals; on the contrary, 
they are not seldom conjoined and blended in the mind 
of one and the same individual, and, by their union 
and joint operation and influence, serve to darken more 
and more the small light that is in him. The philology 
of both these parties is at fault : many of the authors 
belonging to them pay far too little attention to the 
known and acknowledged import of even the leading 
words of the Mosaic Record, though on the precise 
meaning of these words the correct interpretation of 
the whole narrative chiefly depends ; whilst others, 
again, do not scruple to ignore the consideration of 
language altogether, and boastingly speak of "cutting 
the philological knot :" to these erroneous practices 
may be attributed no small part of the controversy, 
not yet settled, between the Mosaic Record of creation 
and the facts of geology. 

(3.) The third cause respects individuals who will 
not examine the Record of creation for themselves, or 
who do not underhand what they read there. Such of 
these as do not wish to remain in ignorance, readily 
adopt the opinions of others whom they think able to 
instruct them, and who, as they suppose, will not 
deceive them. A distinguished theologian, or geolo- 
gist, may, in his conversations, or by his writings, do 
much to gain over others blindly to his own way of 
thinking in this as well as in other matters. By these 
means many are led to embrace wrong views on the sub- 
ject. Another fertile source of error is, that in our 
Catechisms, Larger and Shorter, we are told that " God 
made all things of nothing in the space of six days, 
and all very good ;" and, in order to confirm us in this 
belief, Q-enesis i. 1 is quoted to prove it, though crea- 
tion out of nothing is not spoken of in that place, nor 
is ever once alluded to in any other passage of either 
the Old or the New Testament. However, this doc- 
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trine of creation out of nothing in the space of six 
days is impressed upon us by frequency of repetition in 
our childhood; it gets confirmed with our growth; 
and by the time we arrive at manhood, it has taken so 
firm a hold of our minds that it will scarcely yield to 
any reasoning; and if one attempt to show that that 
answer embodies a grave misapprehension requiring 
correction, he is scowled at as an infidel, with whom 
it is dangerous to hold converse, and whose society ia 
to be avoided. 

This war of opinion is not confined to one or two 
verses of the chapter, nor to the import of its more 
prominent words and phrases. Far otherwise : the 
controversy is universal, and prevades the whole com- 
position, every sentence from the first to the last fur- 
nishing matter for debate to some one interpreter or 
another. Nay, more ; even particles — small words 
usually regarded as insignificant of themselves — are 
not permitted to remain neutral, but have been again 
and again dragged into the arena of contest, and made 
to contribute their quota of influence in favour of, now 
one side, now another, of the wordy combatants. 

We shall now proceed to range the disputants ac- 
cording to their special views and beliefs touching the 
Mosaic history of creation. 

I. One party maintains that the first verse does not 
preface and give a brief summary of the six days and 
the six days* work of creation recorded in the rest of 
the chapter, but refers to something that took place — 
but what that something is they are not quite agreed 
among themselves — at a period in the past eternity far 
removed from the human epoch ; and that all the great 
geological changes and revolutions of which our globe 
has been the theatre, took place between " the begin- 
ning " and the six creative days ; that these days are 
natural days consisting of twenty- four hours each, and 
that all the work done in them relates exclusively 
to the human period, and the preparation, in particu- 
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lar, of the world to be the abode of mankind. As this 
first party holds that the first verse alludes to thingg 
done long before the miraculous events described in the 
rest of the chapter occurred, we may, for the sake of 
distinction, call them the a priori men. 

II. A second party, without troubling themselves 
much about the first verse, argue, and some of them 
with no ordinary pertinacity, that Moses does not con- 
fine himself in the body of the chapter to the prepara- 
tion of the world for the abode of man and the other 
creatures destined to share the earth along with him ; 
that the six days are not natural days, like the days of 
our time, but six geological periods, each of great length ; 
that five of these long p8rlV)ds ran their course between 
" the beginning " and the commencement of the sixth 
epoch, the time when man began to make his appear- 
ance on the stage of this earth ; that during the five 
first periods all the great geological occurrences which 
the strata of the earth's crust prove to have taken 
place, successively fell out; that during these five periods 
all the plants and animals which had their existence 
on this earth, prior to the human epoch, were created, 
lived, and perished ; that throughout these five periods 
many of the plants, and also the bodies of many of the 
animals, getting embedded under earthy deposits which 
in the course of long ages became stone, were turned 
into the fossil states, in which they continue to be found 
in the strata ; that the fifth period ends with the fifth 
day of the Record, and the sixth or human period be- 
gins with the sixth day. As the men of this class be- 
lieve that the five by-gone geological periods began to 
run their course from and after the commencement of 
the six days of the Record, we may designate them the 
a posteriori men. 

The men of these two parties do not all keep rigidly 
to their respective creeds ; few, however, of the first 
party — which, in point of numbers, has greatly the ad- 
vantage of the other — incline to favour the peculiar 
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Opinions of the second ; but some of the second are lax 
enough in their notions to allow that a long period in- 
tervened between the events recorded in the first verse, 
and, according to them, the quite different events re- 
corded in the rest of the chapter, and so involve them- 
selves in the mazes or meshes of a twofold heresy. 

III. The men of this party make free and open con- 
fession, that they are actuated by no motive save the 
cause of truth, and their own instruction, in connection 
with their investigation of the Record of creation ; 
that, so far as they know themselves, they entertain no 
views or theories of their own respecting that narra- 
tive. With minds wholly untinctured and unbiassed by 
geological prejudices, and siificerely desirous of arriving 
at the true interpretation of the whole composition, 
they have made a minute and thorough examination and 
comparison of it — word by word — phrase by phrase — 
verse by verse — and have come to the deliberate and 
decided conclusion, and are prepared to show, that verse 
first does not refer back to things that happened long 
before the commencement of the human period, but is 
an introduction or preface pointing/(?n(;ar^ to the things 
to be immediately described, and moreover contains a 
brief summary of the six days, and the six days' work 
narrated in the body of the chapter ; that the six days 
are natural days of twenty-four hours each, and the en- 
tire work done in them relates exclusively to the human 
epoch ; lastly, that the human period may be said to 
begin with or in the creative week. This third party 
differs from the a priori men chiefly about the subject- 
matter of the first and second verses, and is at utter 
variance with the a posteriori men respecting the things 
described in the remainder of the chapter. We may 
name those who hold these views the ne utri men. 

IV. Those who compose this numerous party believe 
that this earth, and these heavens, had no existence 
before the six creative days ; that, as the Catechism 
teaches, '' God created the earth and the heavens, and 
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all things contained in them, during these six days ;'' 
and that these days, as all but the a posteriori men are 
persuaded, are natural days, consisting each of twenty- 
four hours. As the men of this party imagine that the 
globe was created all at once in a solid state out of no- 
thing in the creative week, we may term them the ex 
iiihilo men. Respectable clergymen of various denomi- 
nations belong to this large class, and some of them 
are not ashamed to publish to the world their belief in 
its leading doctrine, and write in its defence with no 
small heat and acrimony. 

Before proceeding to the work of exposition in con- 
nection with these heterogeneous views and dogmas, I 
shall here, in addition to»what has been already said, 
throw out a few preliminary remarks respecting the 
style in which the narrative of creation is written. 
Dr P. Smith calls it " a description (couched) in ex- 
pressions adapted to the ideas of mankind in the ear- 
liest ages." * What Dr Smith and some others see 



* If, according to Dr Smith, the history of creation 
was prepared expressly to suit ** mankind in the ear- 
liest ages," it is reasonable to expect it would be com- 
posed in the plainest and most simple manner, in order 
that it might be easily understood by the people of 
these rude and illiterate times. And if the narrative 
was so written, that its meaning was rightly appre- 
hended by simple and unlearned men, it should, afor^ 
iiori^ be equally well, nay even better, comprehended in 
the present age of boasted cultivation and refinement ; 
yet there is no passage in the whole Bible respecting 
which learned and scientific men have strayed so widely 
from the right interpretation. Now, if Dr Smith's 
view of the style in which the Record is written be 
correct, how is that to be accounted for ? Science and 
learning surely do not unfit men for understanding the 
truths of Revelation. 
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in the style in which the history of creation is written 
to call forth and justify such an irrelevant piece of cri- 
ticism, I cannot understand. If it he on account of the 
dramatic form in which the narrative is cast — e.g.^ God 
being supposed to appear on the scene of creation in a 
sensible or bodily form, and the work as being divided 
into six parts or lots, and each part as being slowly and 
formally executed — my answer is — the representation 
is scenic, because it is a literal fact that creation so 
took place, and such dramatic scenes run through the 
whole of the Old and New Testaments. What can 
be more dramatic than the Revelations of St John ? 
This shows that the scenic form is equally adapted for 
all ages, whether early or late, rude or refined. For 
Dr Smith's " mankind in the earliest ages," I would 
therefore substitute — men in all ages, and of all na- 
tions, of all ranks, and in all situations and circum- 
stances — whether bond or free, noble or of mean con- 
dition, learned or unlearned, wise men or fools. The 
narrative is admirably adapted to the physical, intel- 
lectual, and moral condition of mankind in general ; 
and is in every respect as suitable for the men of the 
present generation, or those of the last that will live 
on the earth, as for the men that were privileged first 
to peruse it, or hear it read. There is a beautiful 
and pathetic plainness and simplicity of style and man- 
ner which pervade the whole Scriptures, and distin- 
guish them from all other writings. These qualities, 
besides lending an air of truthfulness to the declara- 
tions of the Bible, which makes a strong impression on 
most minds, cause its least adorned passages to read like 
poetry. Now, in point of style and manner, the open- 
ing chapters of Genesis are in full harmony with other 
parts of Scripture ; and if it was written to suit the 
taste of a rude age, so must the rest of the Bible have 
been. But there is nothing in these chapters to war- 
rant any such statement. Whether viewed simply as 
a piece of composition, or as containing a series of pic- 
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tares of the miraculous work done in the creative 
week, the Record is as complete and perfect as could 
be desired. I say, pictures of the work done ; for it 
was not the design of the inspired author to give a 
minute and copious detail of every particular work 
performed; hut enough has been told to enable us to 
make out more. Besides, had the account been much 
fuller and more extended than it is, it would have 
been, in point of length, quite disproportioned to the 
mode in which other events are related in the book of 
Genesis, more especially in the early chapters of that 
book. As it stands, simplicity and comprehensiveness 
are the leading and prominent characteristics of the 
composition. Owing to its simplicity, a child may be 
made to understand it nearly as well as a person of 
mature understanding ; whilst, for comprehensiveness, 
it contains much that has puzzled and perplexed men 
of the greatest capacity, distinguished for their learn- 
ing and polite accomplishments. And when such men 
do not come to the study of it with a simple and child- 
like spirit, it has been found that their learning — far 
from being of advantage to them in the elucidation of 
the text — has led them astray from the sense which the 
words of the inspired author clearly convey, and have 
often clearly conveyed to meek and humble men whose 
minds were wholly untutored. — As regards the sub- 
ject-matter of the Record, we may lay it down once 
for all, as a thing certain, that we shall discover in it 
nothing, except indirectly and incidentally, which man 
is capable of finding out for himself, by the right ap- 
plication of the faculties he has been endowed with, 
and the means of research and discovery that have 
been placed within his reach. 

Verse 1st, — "In the beginning." 
As all the four parties differ more or less from one 
another respecting this opening phrase of the Bible, 
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the following simple schemes will make plain to the 
reader the peculiar views of each party : — 



(a) Views of the a priori 
men. 

THE BEGINNING. 



(6) Views of the a posteriori 
men. 
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(c) Views of the ne tUri men. (d) Views of the ex nihilo men. 
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From these tables it is seen that the three first par- 
ties all acknowledge the existence of the globe long 
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before it was prepared for man ; in other words, they 
fully believe that this world existed long ages before 
the human period began ; whilst the fourth party, 
the ex nihih men, make the creative week the time 
when the earth was called into existence out of nothing. 
But the three first parties agree only in assigning a 
distant date in the past eternity for the origin of the 
globe ; as respects the Mosaic history of creation, the 
tables show that they all differ from each other. The 
ne utri men maintain that Moses makes no direct re- 
ference to the existence of the globe in any part of the 
Record, and that " the beginning" is a summary ex- 
pression for the six creative days, and that the narra- 
tive of creation reaches no further back than the crea- 
tive week. The a priori party, again, asserts that 
" the beginning" goes back to the time in the past 
eternity when, according to some of them, our globe, 
or the matter of our globe, was created out of nothing 
— according to others, when the universe, or the mat- 
ter of the universe, was all first created, and regards 
the long period intervening between these original 
creations and the preparation of the world for man as 
ending with the commencement of the creative week ; 
whereas the a posteriori men believe that the long pe- 
riod ends with the close of the fifth day, or about the 
middle of the sixth day. The a priori, the ne utri^ and 
the ex nihih men, all view the days of the creative 
week as natural days, though the two former differ 
from the last party as to what was done in them ; 
whilst the a posteriori men regard them as geological 
periods running far back into the past eternity. And 
thus we find all the four parties at wide and open va- 
riance with each other about, not only the first chapter, 
but the very first phrase in the whole Bible. Nor is that 
all : whilst the a priori men are divided amongst them- 
selves about both the time of " the beginning" and 
the things that were then done, the a posteriori men 
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liffer amongst themselves respecting the time when 
;.he fifth or tertiary epoch ends, and the sixth or human 
period hegius. A few short quotations may here be 
(iven, simply to show how the a priori men speak of 
* the beginning," and the long period they suppose 
.mplied in verse first : — 

** My own opinion," says Dr Chalmers, " is that it 
brms no part of the first day, but refers to a period of 
ndefinite antiquity, when God created the world out 
)f nothing." — (Scripture Readings , i., 1.) 

Some individuals of the same party are of opinion 
that " the beginning" goes back to a far more remote 
point of time in the past eternity than the one which 
br Chalmers assigns to it, and alludes, they tell us, 
to the time when God created the matter of the uni- 
verse out of nothing. 

" I am strongly inclined to believe^" says Bishop 
Gleig, " that the matter of the corporeal universe was 
all created at once, though diff*erent portions of it may 
have been reduced to form at very different periods." 

'* The first sentence," says Dr Pye Smith, " is a 
simple, independent, all-comprehensive axiom, to this 
effect— that matter, sentient and intellectual beings, 
had a beginning, and that the date of that beginning 
is not made known." — {Scrip, Geol.) 

" I trust that all who hear me," says Dr Hitchcock, 
'* are satisfied that the Mosaic history of the creation 
of the world admits of an interpretation which leaves 
an undefined interval between the creation of matter 
and the six days' work." — {Scrip, Geol,) 

" That a very long period," says Dr Pond, " inter- 
vened between the creation of the world and the com- 
mencement of the six days* work, there can, I think, 
be no reasonable doubt." — {Quoted by Dr Hitchcock.) 

Some believingly quote the opinion of others with- 
out venturing to pronounce a judgment of their own. 

'^ Our best expositoi*s of Scripture," says Dr King, 
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the first verse of the Record of creation ; so that the 
opinions which they have published on that verse are 
not only useless, but positively injurious, in as much 
as they disseminate error respecting the mind of the 
Spirit, as revealed in a portion of the Word of God. 
That the writers alluded to, and some others not yet 
mentioned, have strayed far from the right interpre- 
tation, some on one part of the Record, some on other 
parts, it will be my task in this work to prove — a task 
attended with a considerable amount of labour, but 
with far less real difficulty than many may feel in- 
clined to believe. 

The phrase " in the beginning" is so closely connected 
with *' created," that an explanation, to a certain ex- 
tent, of the latter term requires to be given in this place. 
That ** created," verse 1, denotes a series of overt acts 
on the part of the Deity, and that wherever through- 
out the Record " create," " make," " form" occur in 
reference to the miraculous works of the six days, they 
express one or more overt acts of the Creator, is what 
I trust no reader, however much he may diifer from me 
Id other respects, will think of denying. The phrase, 
overt act, mav not be familiar to some readers. It is 
hero employed to signify — not merely a direct and im- 
mediate interference on the part of the Deity with the 
works of his own hands, but an open interference that 
has been made known or revealed. Countless creative 
interferences had taken place on our globe before those 
by which it was prepared to be the abode of mankind ; 
but not one of all these numerous creations has any 
title to be called an overt act, since not one of them, 
in so far as our knowledge extends, was done openly, 
and revealed to intelligent creatures. These remarks 
may suffice to explain the nature of the acts expressed 
by " create," " make," " form," in the Record ; the 
reader will find more said in illustration of these terms 
in the sequel. 
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" In the beginning.'* The word " beginning," as 
will afterwards fall to be explained, may apply to 
either time or place, but in the text it evidently 
denotes time ; and observe, the inspired penman says 
"beginning" in the singular number, not "begin- 
nings," in the plural ; just as in the same verse, and 
for a similar reason, he has said " earth" and not 
"earths." The same inspired writer has elsewhere 
said — " This month shall be to you the beginning of 
months" (Exod. xii. 2). Here one month is viewed as 
standing in the relation of ** the beginning" to all the 
other months of the year ; and one beginning, and no 
more, being intended, the word is in the singular num- 
ber, as in the first verse of Genesis. Again — " In the 
beginnings of your months ye shall blow with your 
trumpets over your burnt offerings" (Num. x. 10). 
Here we have twelve separate beginnings following 
each other in regular succession ; and with that minute 
regard to precision and accuracy for which the writ- 
ings of Moses are throughout so remarkable, the word 
is in the plural number ; and the first day of each 
month is viewed as the beginning to its own month. 
Further ; the one beginning in Exodus, and the twelve 
beginnings in Numbers are all as definite and pointed 
as it is possible for language to make them. The one 
beginning in Exodus points forward to all the subse- 
quent months of the year ; the twelve beginnings in 
Numbers ]^omi forward each to their respective months. 
In the case of every one of these thirteen beginnings, 
we have a clear and definite perception of both what 
the beginning is, and of what it stands as the beginning 
to. There is no room for misapprehension as regards 
any one of them. Now, when we find Moses so definite 
and precise in the use of the word " beginning" in other 
parts of his writings, and that in every instance " the 
beginning" looks prospectively to a following time to 
which it stanils related ; can we for a moment harbour 

B 
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the thought that in the opening sentence of his history 
he would employ it in a manner so vagae and so loose, 
that the particular time meant by it, and the particu- 
lar events connected with it, could not be discorered 
with full certainty ? A beginning in reference to 
place must be a point or part of a particular locality, 
regarded as its commencement ; a beginning with re- 
spect to time must be a point or part of a particular 
period, viewed as its commencement. Not one of the 
thirteen beginnings quoted from Exodus and Numbers 
stands apart or isolated from the particular portion 
of time to which it is related ; it is that circumstance 
which makes each of them so definite and satisfactory 
as a date. Now if " in the beginning" stands com- 
pletely isolated from the particular period of time to 
which it is related, it might as well have been left 
out. " In the beginning" is a date ; it can serve no 
other purpose whatever ; a date points to some par- 
ticular time — it may be a day, a week, a month, or a 
year, and moreover makes known what particular part 
in the general course of time is intended. But if " in 
the beginning^ does not so denote a particular time as 
to inform us what particular part of the general course 
of time is referred to — it is not a date, for it leaves 
the particular time undefined ; it is a dateless un- 
meaning expression — a dateless date if you will, and 
" God created the heaven and the earth" tells us as 
much about the individual time when that event took 
place, as " In the beginning God created the heaven 
and the earth ;" and Moses, departing both from esta- 
blished custom in the use of language, and from his 
own uniform practice, begins his history with a clause 
that convoyg no definite meaning, and therefore utterly 
Ihsjffniflcant and useless. 

nuoh being the inevitable consequences of regarding 
jinning" as alluding to a remote, undefined, 
16 past eternity, nothing more might seem 
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necessary to justify our at once discarding that view 
from our thoughts, and concluding that Moses begins 
his history with a date expressive of one definite point 
of time. But the time cannot be definite unless it be 
closely connected with the events described in the im- 
mediate context, and unless we know what these events 
are, and, from other means than the '* beginning,'' the 
precise time when they occurred. The a priori men, 
by throwing " in the beginning" far back into the past 
eternity, leave it undefined when " God created the 
heaven and the earth." To say of an event that it 
took place long ago, does not define the particular time 
of its occurrence. Such a general expression merely 
puts the event back into the past. Now " in the be- 
ginning," though it evidently alludes to the commence- 
ment of some new epoch, if the subject-matter of the 
first verse has no connection with the subject-matter 
of the verses which follow, cannot inform us what par- 
ticular epoch it stands related to, nor in what particu- 
lar part in the past course of time it intervened. And 
what makes the matter worse is — the a priori men are 
not at one among themselves on this point. Dr 
Chalmers and those who think with him make " in 
the beginning*' refer to the undefined time when " the 
matter of our globe was created out of nothing;" 
Bishop Ocleig and others believe it alludes to the 
time when " the matter of the universe was created 
out of nothing." This gives us two undefined begin- 
nings, and two distinct sets of overt acts. But Moses 
speaks of but one beginning, and of but one set of 
overt acts. These parties, therefore,. cannot both be 
right ; and as neither of them has advanced a shadow 
of argument or evidence in support of their peculiar 
views, we shall probably make the discovery, that the 
tenets of both are as erroneous as they are groundless. 
That, however, cannot be proved till the remaining 
words of verse 1 be fully explained : to that part 
of our exposition we now proceed. 
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" God." 

From Gen. i. 1, od to the end of Gen. iL 3, " God " 
ia the only name for the Deit j ; within that space the 
name occurs thirtv-three times. There the Deity is 
regarded simply in the capacity of God or Creator ; 
hut afterwards, when the history of the hnman race 
hegius, he is contemplated, not merely as God or 
Ci'eator, but in addition to that riew, as the Ruler or 
Goveruor of the world, and has the compound appella- 
tion of " the Lord God " given to him. By " God " 
Is meant the Second Person of the Trinity by whom all 
thiugs were made. In the pn^^ress of events, when 
the same divine Person takes upon himself the cha- 
racter and offices of the Saviour of mankind, he is 
called "ImmanueV "the Christ," **the Lord Jesus 
Christ,** &c. The circumstance of ** God ^ only being 
applied to the Second Person of the Trinity in the 
Record of creation is very remarkable. It is an in- 
ttance of sustained piH)priety and precision in the use 
of language rarely equalled, never surpassed ; it is a 
result of divine inspiration which should give us entire, 
unreserved confidence respecting the propriety and pre- 
cision of the diction, not of Moses only, but of every 
other penman of the Bible. 

** God Created." 

God may be said to form, uphold, and govern, worlds 
by a two-fold procedure, or in two different ways : by 
direct acts, and by the operation of secondary causes. 
The direct acts may be either open and revealed, or 
secret and not made manifest. The nature of an overt 
act in reference to the Creator has already been ex- 
plained. In the first and second chapters of Genesis 
several Hebrew words are employed to denote the overt 
acts of the Deity during the six creative days. These 
Hebrew words are in our English version rendered by 
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create," " make," " form," without always attending 
to translate the same Hebrew word by the same Eng- 
lish one. The Hebrew word hara, " created," in verse 
1, is not used afterwards to express the single acts of 
creation throughout the six days. Hebraists tell us 
that bara is a stronger word than the others ; and we 
can see a reason why a strong term should be adopted in 
that place, because there the idea to be conveyed by 
it, or at least implied in it, is a summary of all the 
single acts of creation performed during the whole 
week. The idea which bara expresses is complex 
and collective. But according to Dr Pusey bara is 
used to describe ** the first production of the heaven* 
and the earth." These words of the learned Doctor's, 
though they run smooth enougfi to the ear, convey no 
definite idea to the mind. First production of the 
heaven and the earth 1 Whether that phrase refers 
to the first or earliest non-apparent state of matter, or 
to the creation of the heaven and the earth of the first 
or earliest apparent state of matter, or to some other 
undefined state or states of things connected with the 
past history of our globe which he furnishes us with 
no means of discovering, the Doctor ought to know 
that the word " earth " is totally inapplicable to mat- 
ter in any of these states ; and also, that our globe did 
not contain one particle of '* earth," or solid matter, 
for, it may be, millions of years after its first formation. 
It thus appears that Dr Pusey's language here brings 
together in words things which never meet in the 



* In the strict acceptation of the term heaven is not 
a creation at all, but a result of other creations. It is 
only when it is employed as a name for the firmament 
or atmosphere that heaven denotes something created. 
Dr Pusey has neither the one meaning of heaven nor 
the other. 
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course of nature. In addition to all that, Dr Pusey's 
explanation of hara is obviously framed to suit the 
views of the a priori men — views in support of which 
not one jot of solid evidence ever has or ever can be 
advanced ; but in opposition to which numerous proofs, 
which will be found difficult of refutation, will be ad- 
duced in the course of this work. 

The acts implied in "created," verse 1, are all 
of them overt, all miraculous, but not all creations in 
the same strict and high sense of the term. The ad- 
justment of the light and heat of the sun on the first 
and fourth days, and the removal of the flood on the 
third day, are stupendous miracles produced by the 
wondrous fiat of Omnipotence ; still they are not crea- 
tions of the same high nature as the formation of the 
plants and animals out of the unorganized dust of the 
ground. But, notwithstanding this perceptible diflTer- 
ence, among the single acts which make up the works 
done in the creative week, they are all implied in 
" created," verse 1. 

" The Heaven." 

We are not left to conjecture — a circumstance 
strangely overlooked by geological expositors — respect- 
ing the precise import of the word " heaven " in this 
place. At verse 8 we read — ^* And God called the 
firmament heaven." I cannot tell the number of erro- 
neous explanations I have met with of " heaven," Gen. 
i. 1 ; but to the best of my recollection I have not 
been fortunate enough to find verse 8 quoted in 
connection with any of these wrong interpretations ; 
and yet in verse 8 is given the only explanation 
which ** heaven " will bear, not in verse 1 only, but 
wherever it occurs throughout the first chapter. And 
who is it that is the author of this concise, but clear 
and definite, explanation ? It is not Moses» nor any 
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other created being: it is Q-od himself. And this 
brief definition furnishes us with the primitive and 
literal import of shamat/im in Hebrew, and of " hea- 
ven " in English ; and all the other acceptations of 
these words are to be regarded as offshoots from their 
first and earliest, and still by far their most common, 
meaning given in Gen. 1. 8. 

Let us now examine the places in the Record where 
" heaven " occurs, and endeavour to ascertain whether 
or not its primitive import be preserved in them. 

Ver. 9. " And God said : Let the waters under the 
heaven be gathered together into one place." 

What is here called " the waters under the heaven " 
is in verse 7 described as ^' the waters under the firma- 
ment." 

Ver. 7. " And God made the firmament, and divided 
the waters which were under the firmament from the 
waters which were above the firmament." 

Nothing clearer could be desired to identify ** the 
heaven " in the one verse with " the firmament " in 
the other, and to show that " the heaven," verse 9, 
is used in its literal and primitive acceptation as in 
verse 8. 

In verses 26 and 30, birds, in our version, are called 
" fowl of the air ;" but in the Hebrew the word which 
our translators have rendered '* air " is the same which 
in verse 8 is translated "heaven." Verses 26 and 
30 then afford additional proofs of the identity of 
** heaven " and " firmament," and, in the judgment of 
the translators of our English version, of both these 
words with air or atmosphere* 

Again, in no less than four places in this chapter 
we find the words ** firmament " and " heaven " com- 
bined to form the phrase '* the firmament of the hea- 
ven." 

Ver. 14. " And God said : Let there be lights in 
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the firmament of the heaven to divide the day from 
the night." 

15. ** And let them be for lights in the firmament 
of the heaven to give light upon the earth." 

19. ** And God set them in the firmament of the 
heaven." 

20. " And God said : Let the waters bring forth abun- 
dantly the moving creature that hath life, and fowl 
that may fly above the eai*th in the open firmament 
of heaven." 

It has already been shown that *^ firmament " and 
" heaven " are synonymous expressions in verses 7, 8, 
9, 26, 29, 30. But a distinction can be drawn between 
these two terms : ^^ firmament," considered as denoting 
the air or atmosphere encompassing the globe, is in- 
visible ; " heaven " — that is — something heaved up — 
is visible, by means of the firmament or atmosphere, 
and the light of the sun, moon, and stars ; heaven thus 
viewed is synonymous with sky. Heaven, in the fullest 
or most extensive acceptation, in connection with our 
globe means both the visible and the invisible, and such 
is its import verse 8. The phrase " the firmament of 
the heaven " signifies, as will be explained in its pro- 
per place, the upper part of the atmosphere. Thus, 
throughout the Record the word heaven is, in one 
view or another, associated with our globe and its at- 
mosphere. Had a different and more comprehensive 
signification been intended in verse 1, intimation to 
that effect would assuredly have been given. To 
assert, therefore, that *' heaven " in verse 1 has a 
different meaning from what it has in the rest of the 
chapter, is groundless assumption, in opposition to good 
and sufficient evidence, and in defiance of the known 
and acknowledged principles of criticism. As there is 
nothing in verse 1 to justify us in assigning a dif- 
ferent meaning to " the heaven ** there from what it 
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has in the body of the chapter, we are necessitated, by 
the rules of interpretation applicable to all such cases, 
to conclude that it has one and the same acceptation 
throughout the chapter. 

"The heaven," then, in verse 1 denotes the fir- 
mament or atmosphere of our globe, at a time when 
the globe was composed of earth and other solid ma- 
terials as it is at present ; for " the heaven" is there 
accompanied by " the earth." Since our globe arrived 
at a solid state it has been surrounded by several suc- 
cessive atmospheres, adapted to the different geological 
periods it has passed through ; and as I wish to ad- 
vance nothing without proof, I shall not in this place 
assert that the firmament of the text is our present at- 
mosphere. The globe, we have good reason to believe, 
existed thousands of years without an atmosphere. 

" In the beginning," therefore, so far from referring 
to the time when the matter out of which the globe 
was afterwards formed was first created in an invisi- 
ble state, Or to the globe immediately on its formation, 
or to the globe in any of the early stages of its history, 
cannot be carried back beyond the time when the globe 
had become solid and had got an atmosphere. And if 
we can prove that the atmosphere of the text is our 
present atmosphere, that will effectually annihilate the 
long period which the a priori men would have us be- 
lieve intervenes between ** the beginning " and the 
creative week. In the meantime, the circumstance of 
the globe's being represented as in a solid state, and 
encompassed by an atmosphere, greatly shortens that 
period, and — what is of more importance still — does 
away entirely with the purpose for which they contend 
for that period's being mentioned in the Record. The 
existence of the atmosphere is of itself a satisfactory 
proof that " the beginning " cannot be the time when 
the globe was called into being ; and moreover, that 
"the beginning" did not take place till the many 
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thousand years during which the glohe continued to 
#. exist without an atmosphere, had elapsed. How long 
it was after the earth was surrounded with its first at- 
mosphere before ** the beginning" occurred, remains to 
be shown. 

Before proceeding to another word, it may be proper 
here to remark, that in the original Hebrew the word 
corresponding to " heaven " is in the plural number — 
shamaym ; but our translators, with judicious atten- 
tion to the differences of idiom between the two lan- 
guages, have given a preference to the singular num- 
ber in their version, and said " heaven." Some lan- 
guagesreadily admit of the plural wherever complexity 
in the idea or thought is expressed : thus, in Latin, colla 
plur. one neck, terga plur. one back— each being viewed 
as a unity consisting of several parts. So shamayim 
is plural because the firmament or atmosphere may, in 
ordinary circumstances, be contemplated as made up 
of a variety of elements, and as containing, in addi- 
tion to these, mists, fogs, dew, rain, hail, &c. ; these 
latter, however, were not created along with the firma- 
ment, but left to be collected according to the ordi- 
nary course of nature. God made an atmosphere or 
firmament, and one immediate and conspicuous result 
was "the heaven." Strictly speaking, therefore, it 
was the firmament, not " the heaven," that was crea- 
ted. But as "the heaven," verse 1, has reference 
more to the work done than to the effect of that work, 
the authors of our admirable English translation have 
displayed great wisdom in putting the word in the 
singular number. Further : in such cases the plural 
does not suit our language so well, and is, therefore, 
but sparingly employed. On ordinary occasions we 
say — " the hair of the head ; " but when the element 
of number forms a prominent part of a complex thought, 
the idiom must give way to the sense, and that with 
very marked effect : " The hairs of your head are all 
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numbered " (Matt. x. 30). Bat had our translators 
said "the heavens" (Gen. i. 1), it would have been a 
departure from the common idiom of the English lan- 
guage ; for the thing there spoken of, whatever may be 
the appellation we apply to it — firmament, atmosphere, 
air, is always, except when viewed scientifically, re- 
garded as a unity. The use of the plural in that 
place would, therefore, not only have been unidioma- 
tic, but would have suggested ideas widely different 
from the one which the sacred penman meant to con- 
vey ; whereas in Gen. ii. 1, ** Thus the heavens and 
the earth were finished, and all the host of them," 
the phrase " the heavens," in connection with ** were 
finished," has a far more comprehensive acceptation, 
and alludes both to the things done, and to the aspect 
which they presented in their finished state. Before 
the work of creation began, no heaven encompassed 
the globe ; there was then no blue sky ; no clouds 
lighted tkp by the sun and the moon ; the sun would 
appear to burn only, not to shine and illumine the 
whole system with his warm and gladsome beams ; 
the moon, though receiving her regular and custom- 
ary supplies of both heat and radiance from the sun, 
would not give her light ; not a star would be visible 
from this earth ; in fine, there was no heaven because 
there was no atmosphere. The creation of the atmo- 
sphere changed the whole face of things ; then the sun, 
moon, and stars, shone forth in full brightness ; then 
there was a bright blue sky fitted to gladden the hearts 
of all who beheld it ; then clouds illumined by the 
light of the sun and the moon, and presenting every 
conceivable form, and phase, and colour, floated on 
high, and gave a highly picturesque appearance to the 
sky throughout. But not only " the heavens," but 
" the host of them," were finished. " The host of them" 
means the sun, moon, and stars. These heavenly bodies 
were not made in the creative week. As soon as the 
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Armament was created, these shone out and became 
visible in all their glory from this earth. It was the 
view or aspect of these celestial orbs that was finished ; 
the expression has no reference whatever to the crea- 
tion of them. A miraculous change indeed was effect- 
ed on the luminous atmosphere of the sun on the 
fourth day ; but neither the sun itself nor its atmo- 
sphere were then created. 

Our translators seem fully to have appreciated the 
difference between "created the heaven and the earth," 
aiid " the heavens and the earth were finished ; " and 
must also have understood Gen. i. 1 to contain a pre- 
face looking prospectively to the description of the six 
days* work which follows it ; and Gen. ii. 1 as re- 
ferring back to the same work described in the pre- 
vious chapter. It is, however, somewhat remarkable 
that not a few divines of the present day seldom quote 
&en. i. 1 correctly; they say "heavens" instead of 
" heaven," showing by that, as well as by their erro- 
neous interpretations, that they have no clear and 
definite perception of the import of the word in that 
place. 

" The Babth." 

Those divines who contend that a long period inter- 
vened between "the beginning'* and the six days' 
work of creation, appear to have no idea of the exist- 
ence of matter before it becomes visible in one form or 
another. They admit, however, that the gaseous is 
the first state in which matter exists in globes. Now, 
" the earth," verse 1, puts it beyond all doubt and 
dispute, that at the time there described as the " be- 
gin oing " our globe had arrived at a solid condition. 
If, then, according to the a priori divines, " the begin- 
ning " be the time when our globe was brought into 
existence, it must have been created in a state similar 
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. in point of solidity to the condition in which it exists 
at present ; but this both contradicts their own admis- 
sion — that our globe first existed in the state of gas, 
and is what no sound geologist will allow. As it is 
abundantly evident that "the earth " can never apply to 
the globe in its first condition ; and as different opinions 
prevail respecting both the primary condition of mat- 
ter, and the primary condition in which it exists in 
globes, it will be of use here to inquire into the origin 
of both matter and globes. Matter may be contem- 
plated as existing at the time of its creation in three 
different states or forms : 

I. As solid earth, and water, that is, partly in a 
compact state, partly in a liquid state. 

II. As in a gaseous or nebular form, palpable to 
external senses such as ours. 

III. In a state or states not apparent to sense ; and 
whilst it continues in that state, or these states, its 
existence is at the most but partially discernible by 
beings constituted as we are. 

I. As solid earth, <kc. The wide-spread belief of the 
immediate creation of the world out of nothing in the 
compact condition in which it exists at present, is not 
confined to the vulgar, but is shared in by not a few 
persons of rank and education, both lay and clerical ; 
and before geology held a place among the sciences 
was, in all probability, regarded as the orthodox doc- 
trine on the subject throughout Christendom. Nor can 
this crude notion be said to linger only here and there 
in our day, as if it had all but vanished from the 
world ; on the contrary, it is still, we have reason to 
believe, by far the most general dogma entertained 
by mankind respecting the origin of matter. That 
those who continue to cling to this opinion are in error 
is unquestionable ; but as their mistaken notions are 
as much their misfortune as their fault, they ought to 
be treated with leniency by those who have had better 
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means of information. The difference in intellectual 
position between one who has clear views of a particu- 
lar truth or doctrine, and another who is in utter dark- 
ness about it, should dispose the former to be very in- 
dulgent to the latter. One who has a clear and dis- 
tinct apprehension of any truth, must, at the same 
time, be able to estimate the situation of another whom 
he sees to be in error respecting it. This gives the 
former a great and manifest advantage over the latter, 
who neither perceives himself to be wrong, nor his 
opponent to be right. 

But to proceed : Let us assume that our globe was 
formed all at once out of nothing by the fiat of the 
Almighty Creator, and that its first state was earth 
and water. Such a world might at first have plains 
and valleys, also hills and mountain ranges ; it might 
have seas and lakes, rivers and friths ; but it would, 
notwithstanding) be in a thousand respects as different 
from the world in which we live as it is possible to 
conceive. Stratified rocks are so evidently the result 
of deposition and pressure, and their tilted-up posi- 
tions so clearly the effects of convulsions in the strata 
of the earth long after the rocks were formed, that 
the merest novice in cosmogony could not suppose them 
created in their present state. It follows, therefore, 
that a globe created all at once of earth and water 
could contain no rocks, no metals or minerals of any 
sort, no fossils, whether vegetable or animal. Instead 
of tools of iron, there would be only rude implements 
of wood or of bone ; such a world could supply not 
even a stone hatchet ; in room of houses made of solid 
stone, there would be only mud cottages, or, at best, 
houses made of wood held together by means of wooden 
pins. Nor would even this poor and uncomfortable 
state of things be permanent. The winds, and the 
rains, and the rivers would, in no very long time, put 
the hills and the mountains on a level with the plains. 
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and the valleys ; and the sea by its unceasing action 
upon the soft shores, everywhere exposed to its vio- 
lence, would gradually work its way on all sides into 
the land, till sea and laud would be blended together, 
and the whole globe become an uninhabitable mass of 
disorder, confusion, and death, such as never had any 
existence save in the wild and wayward imaginations 
of men. 

But the ex nihilo men may still insist that the world 
was created out of nothing during the creative week with 
the rocks, minerals, fossils, and everything else that it 
contains at present. For reasons more numerous 
than need here be adduced, such a world may be pro- 
nounced an impossibility. In order to prove this, I 
shall confine myself chiefly to one line of argument. 

The first general division of rocks is into primary 
or unstratified, and secondary or stratified. The pri- 
mary rocks are mica, mica schist, gneiss, granite, sye^ 
nite, porphyry, trap, &c. All the rocks in the earth's 
crust above these, beginning with the lower Silurian, 
are secondary or stratified. The primary rocks contain 
no sort of petrifactions whatever ; the secondary rocks 
abound in fossils, wonderful as well for their number 
and varieties as for the relative order in which the 
different kinds occur in the strata. Now, if the world 
.was created all at once out of nothing just as we find 
it, how comes it to pass (to say nothing of the circum- 
stance of the rocks being divided into stratified and 
unstratified) that the one set of rocks have no fossils 
or resemblances to plants and animals, whilst their 
name is myriad in all the rocks of the other set ? Some 
may answer, such was God*s sovereign pleasure. Ut- 
terly inadmissible ! Of God's works it is said : " The 
works of the Lord are great, sought out of all that have 
pleasure therein" (Psalm cxi. 2). And, ** Lord, how 
manifold are thy works ; in wisdom hast thou made 
them air* (Psalm civ. 24). If we could discover no pur- 
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pose or end to be served, or which had been served, by 
these resemblances to plants and animals, what use 
would there be in endeavouring to search them out ? 
What pleasure could we take in such an occupation ? 
How could we pronounce them all done in wisdom ? 
The reader is aware that the strata in which the fossils 
are entombed are of vast thickness, varying from six 
to ten miles, andhavebeen divided first into three large 
groups — the palaeozoic (the oldest and lowest of the 
rocks which have fossils embedded in them) ; the 8e-> 
condary (forming the middle group in the series) ; and 
the tertiary (the uppermost of the three, lying near- 
est the alluvial soil which now forms the surface of the 
earth). Further : each of these three great divisions 
of the fossiliferous strata are again divided into a con- 
siderable number of smaller parts, according to the 
character of the rocks of which they are composed. 
But, what deserves particular attention is, that from 
the lowest subdivision of the palasozoic up to the high- 
est subdivision of the tertiary, we find the types of 
both plants and animals entombed in them constantly 
undergoing change as we ascend from one subdivision to 
another — the (comparatively speaking) least perfect 
types being at the lower extremity of the whole, the most 
perfect types being at the upper extremity of the whole 
— and thus the whole plants and animals (the animals 
more especially) of the strata from the lowest to the 
highest form one grand series gradually ascending in 
the scale of being — a series of which the living plants 
and animals of our own epoch may be regarded as the 
glorious termination. The fossils of the great geolo- 
gical periods that preceded the human are thus seen to 
belong to the same vast chain of being with pur own 
plants and animals. And this surely affords strong 
presumptive evidence that the forms of plants and ani- 
mals belonging to the strata of the by-gone periods 
were once living plants and animals analogous to the 
liying plants and animals of the present day. 
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But we have more evidence in support of these views 
ready at hand — evidence which the reader will allow 
to be at least equally strong with that which has been 
already adduced. The plants and animals of our epoch 
are adding not only a living link, but also a dead link, 
to the mighty series of beings in this world, and are 
thus seen to drag an ever-lengthening chain of being 
after them. Petrifactions did not cease to be formed 
when the tertiary period came to a close. During the 
few thousand years of the human period that have 
elapsed, they have been forming as rapidly, perhaps, 
as in any one of the epochs that preceded our own. 
And should the human era be extended to a full geo- 
logical period, and then be succeeded by another, the 
rational beings of that new era, if given to such studies 
as occasionally occupy our attention, would find a 
greater variety of fossils in the rocks of our period 
than we meet with in the tertiary.* Fossil fruits and 
birds would be found in far greater numbers as well as 
in far greater variety. They would find one species of 
petrifaction in the rocks — man — with whose living 
history we could hardly suppose them unacquainted. 
The petrifactions of our epoch are no idle fiction — no 
gratuitous assumption — a thing which has done so 
much damage to the cause we are here advocating. A 
volume might be written, perhaps one has been writ- 
ten, on the fossils of the human period. I can afford 
room for but one or two examples. Trees petrify very 
readily ; petrified fragments of the pine-tree are often 
washed ashore on the coasts of Britain, and have also 
been found inland in several places. It is only a few 
hundred years since these pine petrifactions were liv- 



* Our plants, our fishes, our birds, our land ani- 
mals, greatly exceed those of former periods in both 
number and variety. 
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ing trees, which proves that the work of petrifaction 
is still going actively on in the earth. The author 
has in his possession one of these pine fossils, on which 
the letter X had been cut with a sharp instrument 
when the tree was growing — at least was in its natu- 
ral state. Will any man of common intelligence for a 
moment entertain the belief, that that specimen was 
created in stone with the letter (which is about two 
inches in length) cut out in it ? If still stronger proofs 
of the formation of fossils in the human period be re- 
quired, there is a fossil man in the British Museum, 
and another in the Museum of the Jardins des Plantes 
in Paris. If such fossiliferous processes in our own 
era be not enough to convince the most obstinate that 
the fossils of the former geological periods were once 
all living plants and animals, their case may be pro- 
nounced hopeless in the extreme. 

But farther : the states in which fossils are found are 
greatly against the supposition of their having been 
created as they exist in the strata. In the common 
limestone rocks entire shells are found in great abun- 
dance and in considerable variety ; and in the same 
rock some of the shells are petrified throughout ; of 
others a thin coating of the original shell with the 
enamel, whole or in part, remains ; others, again, ap- 
pear to have undergone little change, the lineaments 
being quite entire, and the enamel lustrous all over 
them. Some of the encrinites of the common lime- 
stone appear to be completely petrified ; in others a 
row of rib-like fibres run along the whole length of the 
animal, through which one seems to perceive some of 
the internal substance of its body. The marble of the 
London basin is composed almost entirely of shells — 
some entire, others existing only in fragments, but all 
of them retaining so much of the properties of living 
shells that they can hardly be said to be petrified. In 
the seas there are whole rocks made up of little else 
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than shells and the cement that holds them together ; 
these do not differ greatly from what all acknowledge 
to he real shells. Again, in the mountain limestone — 
of Derbyshire, for instance — the encrinites are com- 
pletely petrified, and broken into fragments of various 
forms and sizes, and huddled together in every possible 
way. In some rocks, as at Gamrie near Banff, petri- 
fied fish are got in great plenty, and quite entire ; in 
others, as at Cleishbennie, Perthshire, the scales are 
abundant, but whole fish exceedingly rare; others, 
again, contain bones, teeth, and other fragments, but 
rarely whole animals. I have before me at present a 
head — apparently that of a dog — which I took out of 
the sea. The one-half of this head is completely petri- 
fied, the other side remains bone, at least externally. 
The petrified part is in a more complete state of pre- 
servation than the side which is still bone. The su- 
tures are nearly all entire on the petrified half, whereas 
on the bony side they are considerably decayed. The 
head is heavy, being completely filled with fine sand. 
Now all these things can easily be accounted for : the 
head must have been half-buried in the sand at a con- 
siderable depth of water whilst it was still fresh ; this 
preserved the under half entire, and turned it into 
stone, whilst it left the upper half uupetrified, and 
subject to decay. Now, who that allows himself to 
refiect on the subject can believe that these fossils were 
created in their present state ? Except that they are 
empty, the shells in the rocks exist in every variety of 
states, from being shells in their primitive condi- 
tion, to their becoming in substance true stones. It 
seems like an impeachment of the wisdom of the Crea- 
tor to assert that shells and other fossils were made in 
the states in which they exist in the strata. But those 
who insist that petrifactions were created as they are 
found in the earth, give far too little heed to the wis- 
dom of God as displayed in his works. It is the power 
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of God for which the geological writers of the ex nihilo 
class show themselves so jealous. That O^od has the 
power to create fossils in all the different states in 
which they exist will not be denied. But where would 
he the wisdom of such creations ? — where the goodness? 
These well-meaning gentlemen, whilst they display so 
much zeal for the honour of Gtod, make it abundantly 
evident that they have no clear ideas of God's attri- 
butes-— of the relation in which they stand to each 
other — or of the usual mode of their operation in the 
works of his hands. Their theology is at least as de- 
fective as their geology. Had they possessed more 
correct views of God and his attributes, they would 
not have gone so far astray in judging of his works. 
They think it derogatory to the character of God that 
worlds should take so many thousand years in forming, 
and have to undergo so many changes and revolutions 
before they are completed. It kindles their indigna- 
tion to be told that God does not create worlds out of 
nothing in a moment of time. Now, if power were 
the only one of the divine attributes exhibited in the 
works of creation, there might be some plausible show 
of reason in their objection ; for it is the power of God 
chiefly that they accuse their opponents of depreciat- 
ing. But the divine attributes are rarely, if indeed 
ever, exerted separately and singly. God acts from 
motives, and employs the best means to accomplish the 
ends he has in view. This implies the exercise of at 
least three attributes : goodness, to supply the motive ; 
wisdom, to contrive the means; power, to put the 
means in execution. Goodness and wisdom are always 
present in God's works, though not perhaps always so 
conspicuous in them as his power. But though good- 
ness and wisdom are always present, man has not 
always the capacity of discovering them. In searching 
the works of God, the end of their creation is one grand 
object of study ; and it is only in so far as we are able 
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to find ont the end that we can perceive goodness and 
wisdom in their formation. The circulation of the 
blood in animals is comparatively a recent discovery. 
Can it be affirmed that all the purposes designed to be 
served by the circulation of the blood have been found 
out ? If this cannot be asserted, then all the wisdom 
and goodness of the process have not yet been ascer- 
tained. Of many things man has not been able to dis- 
cover the purposes at all ; yet the ardour with which 
they are studied shows the belief that they are made 
in wisdom. The power displayed in the works of na- 
ture is obvious to common observation ; the wisdom 
and goodness form the noblest, and, in numberless in- 
stances, the most difficult of human pursuits. Power, 
being the executive attribute, is in consequence the ' 
most manifest, but is not on that account to be re- 
garded as the highest of G-od^s attributes exhibited in 
his works. In contemplating these works it deserves 
particular attention that, though these three attri- 
butes work in full unison with one another, power acts 
in subordination to goodness and wisdom, and wisdom 
in subordination to goodness. We may not in every 
case be able to discover the wisdom and goodness ; but 
were there any instances in nature where these attri- 
butes were totally wanting, their absence could hardly 
escape notice. Now the creation of things resembling 
plants and animals, and the shutting of them up in the 
heaii; of rocks deep in the earth, would be flagrant ex- 
amples of power exerted without either goodness or 
wisdom ; for such creations could serve no end — at 
least no good end. They could be of no possible use 
to mankind, nor to any of the other inhabitants of the^ 
globe, nor to the globe itself. One purpose— but a 
bad one — they might certainly effect — ^that of deceiv- 
ing those who searched for and examined them. It 
thus appears, that those persons who would have the 
world created as it now exists out of nothing in the 
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•paee of lix days, do not pereeire that thej are attempt- 
ingf not to magnify the whole attrihntes of God, but 
to exalt his power at the expense of both his wisdom 
and his goodness. And so, instead of doing honour 
to God, which they seem earnestly to intend, they are, 
uneonsciously it is allowed, exerting themselyes to less- 
en his true glory as exhibited in his works here below. 
The world we inhabit is, as at present constituted, one 
vast theatre in which the goodness, wisdom, and power 
of the Deity are everywhere manifest ; whereas a world 
framed to suit the views of the ex n^Uo divines would 
DO doubt display power, but, from lack of wisdom and 
goodness, power put forth to little purpose. As good- 
ness, wisdom, and power, always appear together in 
the works of God, we may safely pronounce the world 
of the ex nihilo men an impossibility — that is, a world 
which the Creator — denying his wisdom and his good- 
ness — can never condescend to frame. 

The union and harmony of the divine attributes are 
not confined to the creation of worlds ; their joint 
operation is equally prominent in other departments 
of the divine government : " Mercy and Truth are 
met together, Righteousness and Peace have kissed 
each other" (Psa. Ixxxv. 10). 

Whilst the ex nihilo men believe that the matter of 
our globe was made out of nothing in the creative 
week, some of the a priori men, we have seen, suppose 
that all the matter of the universe was created at once 
at some remote period in the past eternity. Which of 
these two views teems most with absurdities it would 
be no easy task to determine. Let us glance at a few 
of the consequences that would follow from the crea- 
tion of the whole matter of the universe at once, and 
in a solid state. Who could form anything like an 
adequate conception of the enormous amount of space 
such an incalculable mass of matter would occupy ? 
But — ^throwing that circumstance entirely out of view 
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<^et us imagine a single solar system — the first ever 
framed — taken out of this universal heap of matter. 
Where could this system be set up ? If we labour 
under a difficulty in thinking of the extent of space 
the whole matter of the universe would fill, our per- 
plexity is increased an hundred-fold in trying to dis- 
cover where this first solar system could be placed. 
So vast would be the attraction of the stupendous pile 
of matter, that unless the sun with its planets were 
carried to an inconceivable distance from it, the whole 
system, without the operation of a constant miracle, 
would instantaneously be hurled back to the heap 
whence it was taken, and shivered in pieces. And the 
only way to prevent the recurrence of such disasters 
would be to have the whole matter of the universe 
wrought up into globes at once — a thing too impro- 
bable and too monstrous for human belief. 

The evils and inconveniences, if we may so speak, 
of all the matter of the universe being created at once, 
and in a solid state, are far too many to be here enu- 
merated. I can afibrd room for only one or two more 
remarks. No two leaves on the same tree, no two 
blades of grass in the same field, are in every respect 
identical. If dissimilarities obtain on such a small 
scale as a leaf, or a blade of grass, may we not con- 
elude that they pervade creation, and that worlds are 
not exempted from the universal law of differences ? 
The matter of the planets of our system difl^ers greatly 
in the different globes of which it is composed — the 
density being greatest in the planets nearest the sun — 
least in those farthest removed from him. This ren- 
ders it highly probable, that no two globes in the uni- 
verse are formed of matter in every respect exactly 
the same ; and, by consequence, the matter taken out 
of the universal heap of which every successive globe 
was made, would require to be created over again. 
Lastly : air, ether, the rays of the sun, &c., consist of 
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matter. If these were formed out of the same heap 
as globes, the matter of which they were made would 
have to be created anew. If, according to Sir Isaae 
Newton, the comets belonging to our solar system were 
designeu to serve certain economical purposes con-» 
nected with it,* all the matter of the system was not 
created at one and the same time. Such an absurd 
doctrine as that of all the matter of the universe being 
created at once, and in a solid state, though it meets 
with favour and support from bishops, deans, and other 
divines, as well as from learned professors — if it could 
not be satisfactorily refuted — would go far to cast 
doubts on the wisdom of the Creator.f The a priori 
men who publish and countenance the doctrine under 
remark are as blame- worthy as the ex mkilo men — the 
conduct of both tends to dishonour Ghod. 

II. Matter in a gaseous state. — If we are conscious of 
incapacity in trying to form an idea of the extent of 
space the matter of the whole universe would take up 
in the state of solid earth, our inability to conceive 
the space it would fill in a gaseous or nebular form is 
immeasurably increased. It has been said that our 



* If Sir Isaac Newton's view of the purposes dor 
signed to be accomplished by comets could be proved 
satisfactorily, it would help to account for the circum- 
stance of comets having been created so long after the 
planets of the system ; for, till planets became solid 
bodies, the services of comets would not be required. 

f The idea of the Deity having a stock of matter 
always on hand ready to be made into globes is low 
and mercantile ; it appears to have been suggested 
from a visit to some factory, where one sees bades of 
cotton piled up on the ground floor, and from thence 
taken to the upper stories of the building to be 
wrought into thread and cloth for the market. 
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globe, when in a gaseous state, occupied the whole 
circular space which now intervenes between it and 
the moon. From this we may form some conception 
of the amount of space which our solar system would 
require, when it was all in the condition of gas. But 
what is our system to the whole countless systems of 
the universe ? The mere space, however, is the least 
important consideration connected with the subject. 
Without the operation of a permanent miracle, matter 
in the state of gas would remain no time at rest. Che- 
mical attraction would set the whole of the mighty 
mass in immediate motion. Ere long the whole gase^ 
ous matter would be broken up into numberless small 
portions, and the embryo states of future worlds, and 
systems of worlds, begin to be formed. The inevitable 
consequence of such a condition of things would be, 
that all the globes, and solar systems of the universe, 
would start into existence at one and the same time, 
and the whole matter of the universe being wrought 
up and exhausted, the Creator would never have any- 
thing more to do, as regards the framing of worlds. 

Many other absurdities are implied in the notion of 
all the matter of the universe being created at once^ 
in the form of gas. I shall here notice only one other 
obvious objection — Comets are gaseous bodies in a 
state in which our earth once was. Let no one, how- 
ever, imagine I am asserting that our globe was once 
a comet. I make no such statement. Our globe is a 
planet, and forms part of a planetary system. Comets 
are not planets in the proper sense of the term ; they 
are heavenly bodies attached to planetary systems after, 
it would appear, the planets of the system had arrived 
at a solid state, and most of them, probably, at their 
ultimate condition of maturity. Several hundreds of 
these erratic bodies have been attached to our solar 
system. Why these were not originally formed into 
systems, and set up in spaoe by themselves, will per- 
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bapt nerer be diseovered with fall eerUintj; bat| 
whatever may have been the end or parpose for which 
these eccentric orbs hare been annexed to solar systems 
like onrs, if we would only stady them with attention, 
they might read qs a lesson in cosmogony. Comets 
present the appearance of worlds in the coarse of forma- 
tion — worlds growing — for why should it seem strange 
that worlds grow any more than plants and animals, 
and in proportion to their size, and the processes 
throagh which they hare to go, take proportionally 
longer time to arrive at their ultimate maturity 9 The 
gaseous state, as will afterwards be shown, is not the 
first form of matter ; and as the water and solid earth 
of our globe, and its still more solid rocks and mine- 
rals, prove, gas is not the last or ultimate condition of 
matter. No man, therefore, is entitled to affirm, that 
comets are not destined in the course of ages to undergo 
a large series of changes analogous to those our own 
globe has passed through, and be gradually trans- 
formed into solid bodies such as the earth has become, 
and fitted up progressively for the habitation of suc- 
cessive races of plants and animals, rising, cycle after 
cycle, into a magnificent climax in the scale of exist- 
once, till it end in a species of beings, who, having 
never known sin, and having never felt sorrow, will 
flourish in immortal youth and beauty — praising, and 
glorifying, and enjoying God to all eternity. 

Comets, then, are incipient worlds, progressing — 
slowly according to our notions — ^to their ultimate 
habitable condition — a condition which some philoso- 
phers think may have already begun in the case of a 
few of the most advanced of known comets. These 
gaseous bodies are younger by many thousand years 
than the planets of our system ; their differences in 
point of ago and condition from the planets prove, that 
all the globes of the universe were not formed at the 
same time ; that all the matter of which these globes 
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were formed was not created at the same time ; lastly, 
as all globes were once in a gaseous state, comets fur- 
nish ocular demonstration, that the nebulary theory is 
true, though they tell us nothing of the state or states 
in which matter exists before it becomes visible in a 
gaseous form. 

III. Matter unapparent — that is — in a state or states 
not directly cognisable hy organs of sense like ours, — Writers 
on cosmogony talk a great deal about worlds being 
created out of nothing : Some of them appear to think 
that gas — ^visible to sense — is the first state of matter ; 
others, that matter arrives all at once at its solid con* 
dition. Neither of these parties seems to have any 
notion that matter first exists in a viewless state, and 
may undergo a great many changes before it becomes 
visible in the form of gas, or of solid earth. Created 
out of nothing in e^ visible, or in a solid state, appears 
to be the sum and substance of all they know, or desire 
to know, on the subject. '* Created out of nothing" 
though a household phrase, and in every body's mouth, 
is not a revealed phrase; it occurs nowhere in the 
Bible. A special pleader, with but an ordinary share 
of acuteness and ingenuity, might make a bold and 
not unsuccessful stand for the eternity of matter. 
Though every page of the Bible were ransacked to 
refute him, he would not have much to fear* The 
creation of matter out of nothing is never once directly 
affirmed in the Scriptures. It is an old idea that of 
nothingness being the prolific source of all things, and 
wherever it has been published has taken strong hold 
on the public mind, and caused other things connected 
with the formation of matter, and of which more might 
be made, to be overlooked. The belief that all things 
sprung from nothing, probably had its origin among 
the so-called Christian fathers, and is therefore not so 
old by several hundred years as the doctrine of the 
eternity of matter. The philosophers of ancient Greece 
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and Rome held that God and matter are eternal. EX' 
nihih nihil fit was their mode of reasoning on the sub- 
ject ; and with respect to no other theory might they 
have felt more secure. I wish the reader, however, to 
understand that I am not pleading for the eternity of 
matter ; I am using my humble endeavours to disabuse 
the minds of others of a mischievous error in supposing 
that the matter of which all things were made was 
created all at once or within the space of six days. If, 
as these people believe, without one jot or tittle of evi- 
dence, matter had had its origin in the creative week, 
we may regard it as certain that an act of creative 
power, so stupendous, would have held a prominent 
place in the Mosaic Record. The silence of Moses, 
and indeed of the Bible in general, affords clear proof 
(though we had possessed no other), that matter was 
not created when the world was prepared for man. We 
are not called upon in Scripture to believe that matter 
was made out of nothing : our faith is never once put 
to so severe a test. The first state of matter men- 
tioned in the Bible is earth — solid earth, and the term 
earth, applied to our globe in its ultimate solid condi- 
tion, runs through the whole Scriptures. There is, 
however, one passage in the New Testament which 
tells us that worlds were not made of solid matter- 
but of matter in a state non-apparent to beings consti- 
tuted as we are — and that doctrine is part and perti- 
nent of the faith required of a Christian : 

Heb. xi. 3. " Through faith we understand that the 
worlds were framed by the Word of God, so that 
things which are seen were not made of things which 
do appear." 

Now, whether this alludes to the creation of worlds 
out of nothing, or out of matter in a form non-apparent 
to our organs of sense, it puts it beyond all doubt that 
the framing of our world did not take place in the 
creative week, for its formation either in the one way 
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or the other is never once hinted at in the account of 
the six days' work. During these days many things 
are said to have been done by the ^ Let" or'fiat of the 
Creator^ but the creation of matter, or of our globe, is 
not among the number. But this passage from the 
Hebrews, though it tells us nothing about the time 
when our globe, or the matter of our globe, was 
brought into existence, is exceedingly valuable for the 
nature of the information which it gives (rare in the 
Scriptures) respecting the condition in which matter 
exists before worlds are framed out of it. Matter in 
that stage of its existence is non-apparent — invisible to 
sense— we could not detect its presence by the usual 
exercise of our external organs. I am aware the com- 
mon interpretation is that St Paul here teaches that 
matter, or the things seen, were made at once or 
directly out of nothing. And when we take into ac- 
count that, till within these few years, it was the uni« 
versal belief, not merely of the vulgar, but among 
philosophers, that all matter was formed in a solid 
state in the creative week, no other interpretation of 
the words of the inspired apostle could be looked for. 
But, from a thorough examination and comparison of 
the language of the apostle, it is my settled convic- 
tion that his words will neither bear nor justify 
such a crude, though popular, explanation. Its popu- 
larity has as little weight with me as the common 
view of the Mosaic Record on the same point. Ta 
fiXacofuva-Ait, the things seen— 'denotes, not only 
things that exist, but things which are objects of sight 
— ^things which we see with our bodily eyes, and which 
we can present pictures of to our mental vision; ra 
fir/ <f)aivofjLfya* — lit. the things not apparent— does not 



* " Things which do not appear" are here spoken 
of in contradistinction to things which do appear or are 
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signify things which have no existence (which is a con- 
tradiction in terms) but things whose existence is not 
indicated 1;o us by our external senses, particularly our 
sight, and of which, if they never have been apparent, 
we can form no ideas or images in our minds. The 
contrast between ra pXarofxeva and ra firj fJKuyofieva is 
between things apparent to sight and things non-ap- 
parent to sight, or between things visible and things 
invisible ; existence and non-existence are not in the 
words, and, by consequence, were not in the apostle's 
mind. Ta ovra and ra firj avra occur, 1 Cor. i. 28. Ta 
ovra literally signifies things that exist, but in the 
place referred to it denotes things that rank high in 
human estimation, and ra fijf ovra — not things which 
have no existence, but things which, in the opinion of 
mankind, are of little worth or estimation. To afSrm 
that ra firj (^voficva means things which have no exist- 
ence — a plurality of nothings — is not only to destroy 
the obvious distinction between that phrase and ra 
firj ovra, but to reduce ra firj ffxiwofieva to the strictest 
literal signification of ra firj ovra (things which have 
no existence), a signification which the latter phrase 
has not in the Greek Testament. Further : the two 
common Greek words corresponding to our word no- 
thing (ouScv, firjSeii), occur frequently in the writings of 
St Paul, and had he intended to convey the idea that 
all things were made, not as he has said out of matter 
non-apparent to our senses, but out of nothing, he 
certainly would have employed one or other of these 
words ; for his usual mode of writing is to convey his 



apparent to our organs of sense, just as things '* visible" 
are contrasted with things " invisible" in the follow- 
ing passage : — " By Him were all things created, that 
are in heaven, and that are in earth, visible and invi- 
sible." (Col. i. 16.) 
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thoughts in the most simple, ohvious, and direct terms 
which the nature of the subject admits of. Indeed, 
the inspired authors of the New Testament are as re- 
markable as those of the Old for expressing their 
meaning in a simple and direct manner, and in com- 
mon and well understood words. 

The learned Beza, though he renders firi ck ^ivo- 
/uyfjw by non ex appareniibuSy interprets the clause as 
signifying — that all visible things are here stated to 
have been made at once out of nothing : Id est^ ita 
fU mundus iste quern cemimtts non sit ex cuiqud apparente 
ae jam existente materid^ sed ex nihilo conditus^ contra 
phuosophorutn omnium axioma — Ex nihilo nihil. None 
but one previously imbued, and that very strongly, 
with the notion that worlds were created at once out 
of nothing, could ever have given such an interpreta- 
tion as Beza has here done. The words of St Paul, 
as has just been shown, will bear no such exposition as 
Beza has made of them, and we shall presently see 
that he himself is not quite satisfied with his own in- 
terpretation. The Vulgate thus renders the clause ; 
Ut ex invisihilibus Jierent visihilia. Upon this Beza re- 
marks : Perperam acfalsd etiamy nisi quis illud commodd 
interpretatione leniat, Beza does not in these words' 
reject the interpretation of the Vulgate absolutely, 
but thinks it unwarrantable, unless rendered probable 
by some appropriate and convincing illustration. Now 
the advancement of the sciences — particularly astro- 
nomy, chemistry, and geology, since Beza's time, sup- 
plies the illustration he requires : to furnish that we 
now proceed. 

" Though an unscientific inquirer," says Dr Mantell, 
" may find it difficult to comprehend, that our planet 
once existed in a gaseous state, this difficulty will 
vanish upon considering the nature of the changes 
that all natural things of which the earth is com- 
posed must undergo. Water offers a familiar example 
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of a substance existing on the surface of the globe 
as rockf (that is — ice), fluid, and vapour. 

"Upon an increase of temperature, the glaciers of the 
Alps, and the icy pinnacles of the Arctic circles, disap- 
pear ; and, by a degree of heat still higher, would be 
resolved into vapour ; and, by other agencies, might 
be resolved into invisible gases ; and in the labora- 
tory of the chemist all kinds of matter easily pass 
through every grade of transmutation from the most dense 
and compact, to an aeriform state," (Man tell, Wond, 
Geol, 1, 29.) Common air is made up of three invisible 
gases — oxygen, nitrogen, and carbonic acid ; it is, in 
ordinary circumstances, charged with watery particles 
— sometimes visible, sometimes invisible. Water is 
composed of two invisible gases — oxygen and hydrogen ; 
vegetable substances consist of oxygen, hydrogen, and 
carbon ; a few contain also nitrogen. Oxygen forms 
a great portion of solid rocks ; the diamond, a mineral 
so remarkable for its hardness, is pure carbon. All 
these various substances are formed from invisible ele- 
ments ; and they are introduced here merely as simple 
instances of things seen made of things that do not 
appear ; for all the objects in nature are in like man- 
ner composed of elements invisible in their primitive 
states. The formation of things seen out of viewless 
principles is a species of creation that does not cease 
with the overt acts by which worlds become visible ob- 
jects. The creation of things visible out of invisible 
materials, and the dissolution of things visible into 



f A geological rock may be thus defined : An earthy 
substance permanently solid, which changes into its own 
matter other substances embedded in it. Ice is not an 
earthy substance, nor permanently solid, nor does it 
changiB the substances embedded in it to ice, but pre- 
serves them from decay unaltered. 
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their original elements, are processes going on every 
moment throughout the world by the operation of 
secondary causes. As respects these secondary agen- 
cies, creation proceeds unceasingly in every depart- 
ment of nature ; every week is a creative week, every 
moment a creative moment. The wheels of time, and 
the course of nature, are perpetual movements. The 
visible disappears, the invisible becomes apparent. 
We may mention a few examples of this twofold pro- 
cess. Plants, by means of the pores of their leaves, dur- 
ing the day inhale carbonic acid from the air, and give 
out oxygen ; and during the night the process is re- 
versed, and they take in oxygen, and give out carbonic 
acid. The gases which the plants thus imbibe, are 
beautiful instances of things invisible becoming visible, 
and the gases which the plants give out, are equally 
beautiful instances of things visible becoming again 
invisible, and both of them are incessant in their opera- 
tion throughout the whole vegetable world. The 
gases inhaled become parts of the living and visible 
plants ; the gases given out form parts of the invisible 
atmosphere. Similar processes go on with equal con- 
stancy in the animal kingdom. Invisible vapours also 
are ever ascending into the atmosphere from bodies of 
water and all moist substances, and again descending 
in the visible forms of rain, hail, snow, &c. St Paul 
speaks of only the non-apparent becoming apparent 
when worlds are first brought into existence ; but it 
appears we have both the invisible becoming apparent, 
and the visible disappearing, going on in the daily 
course of nature. We can, therefore, be at no loss in 
understanding, nor can we have any difficulty in believ- 
ing, what he states respecting the framing of worlds of 
things non-apparent to our senses. 

That throughout nature the visible and the invi- 
sible are constantly exchanging situations, ds too pal- 
pable to be denied. For the visible to become invisible 

D 
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ought surely to be received in evidence, that the invi- 
sible is the first state of matter ; and all compound 
hodies can be reduced to invisible elements. Now, to 
affirm, that matter is created all at once out of nothing 
in a visible form, and at the same time to grant that 
all matter is reducible to invisible forms, is to main- 
tain, not only what is inconsistent in itself, hut what, 
besides contradicting the express declaration of an in- 
spired apostle, chemistry and common sense agree in 
condemning as absurd. 

The gaseous or nebulary is the first visible condi- 
tion of matter, and forms the palpable link or boundary 
between the visible and invisible in physics. Now, 
we know that matter passes through many forms be- 
tween the gaseous and its ultimate compact states ; and 
for aught that we can tell, there may be as many states 
of matter between its first or earliest invisible condi- 
tion and its last invisible condition, as between its first 
visible condition and the hardest of the rocks or the 
metals ; and matter may perhaps take as long to arrive 
at its first visible form, as it afterwards takes to reach 
its ultimate compact states. We know a few of the 
invisible states of matter, but may never, as we are at 
present constituted, arrive at a knowledge of its pri- 
mary condition. 

The statement which St Paul makes respecting the 
creation of worlds, whilst it is in full accordance with 
the present course of nature, and all that science has 
hitherto discovered of the course of nature in the past 
epochs of this world's history, goes back in point of 
time far beyond all science, and back in reference to 
the physical knowledge which it conveys beyond what 
philosophers seem ever to have thought of. It carries 
us back to the very origin of the physical universe, a 
length of time to us as inconceivable and as incalculable 
— we may without hesitation affirm — as the past eter- 
nity itself. No doubt that time h^s a boundary — a 
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limit beyond which it does not pass — but a limit which 
we are as incapable of reaching even in thought as if 
time were altogether boundless — in other words, were 
^commensurate with eternity. Philosophy tells us that 
the first state of globes is the gaseous ; St Paul in- 
forms us that all things visible were made out of mat- 
ter that had a previous existence in invisible forms. 
Beyond that, however, he does not go ; of the original 
creation of matter he is entirely silent ; he neither says 
when matter was first brought into existence, nor how ; 
neither does he affirm that all matter had its origin 
at one and the same time« nor that all worlds were 
framed at the same time« He is explicit about the 
forming of worlds out of matter in an invisible state im- 
mediately previous, but he has not a word about the 
origin of matter. Indeed, what idea can we form of 
the creation of invisible, impalpable, matter out of 
aothingr— a positive, incapable of being apprehended 
by our senses, springing from a negative. We deceive 
ourselves if we imagine we have any definite idea on 
the subject. Plants and animals were created out of 
previously existing matter. Can we understand and 
explain how ? And yet many pretend to understand 
how matter was formed out of nothing ; they may as- 
sure themselves that such knowledge is too high for 
them ; too high to be apprehended by man as he is at 
present constituted, and, therefore, not revealed. 

Let us, however, suppose that the following short 
sentence had occurred somewhere in the Scriptures, 
and mark what would have been the consequences of 
such a revelation : " God created all things out of 
nothing by the word of his power." Here no mention 
is made of the time when God is said to have made all 
things out of nothing ; but the firat thing that the 
great majority of readers would have done would be 
to connect that general declaration with the works done 
in the creative week, and concludei that God at that 
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time created all things at once out of nothing, and in the 
states in which they now are. If most readers of the 
the Bible believe, without any such statement being 
made in it, that God then created all things immedi- 
ately out of nothing, much stronger would their belief 
be, if they had found in the Bible a statement which 
seemed so pointedly to favour their views. Their first 
error would consist in connecting that assertion with 
the events of the creative week without any authority 
from Scripture for so doing ; their next error would be 
in believing, that all worlds were created in the crea- 
tive week immediately out of nothing, and in a solid 
state. Scientific men with their superior knowledge 
and decernment might be quite able to reconcile the de- 
claration that *' God made all things out of nothing," 
with the fully established fact of the existence of 
our globe, and of other globes and other solar systems, 
millions of years before the human era began. Not so 
the multitude ; they never would be brought to the 
belief of intermediate states between absolute nothing 
and matter in a solid state. And many well mean- 
ing individuals, finding an apparent discrepancy be- 
tween revelation and the facts of geology — a discre- 
pancy which they were unable to do away with them- 
selves, and the solution of which they were unwilling 
to take from others, would be greatly perplexed. 
Those, again, who were inclined to infidelity, would 
think the seeming contradiction ample pretext for re- 
jecting the Bible altogether. For these, and other 
reasons which no doubt will occur to the mind of the 
reader, the wisdom of Gou appears evident in allowii^g 
no such statement as that matter was created out of 
nothing to have a place in the Scriptures. 

Had such a statement as we have supposed above 
been actually found in the Bible, it would unquestion- 
ably have given rise to an apparent discrepancy be- 
tween revelation and geology quite enough to make 
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men of science look grave and thoughtful; and schemes 
of reconciliation would have been not only highly pro- 
per and justifiable, but absolutely necessary ; and it 
would have required skill and ingenuity of no ordi- 
nary calibre to solve in a satisfactory manner the seem- 
ing enigma. But as no such declaration is contained 
in either the Old or the New Testament, the schemes of 
reconciliation which divines and geologists have been 
getting up in such numbers, and with so much toil, 
are only laboured trifles, and their proper place and 
rank would be among Bacon's Idols of the Theatre, or 
in Browne's Vulvar Errors, 

We shall now proceed with the exposition of " the 
earth" in the Record. 

The word "earth" occurs nineteen times in the 
first chapter ; and we are placed on the same vantage 
ground with respect to it as we are with " heaven," 
for the inspired penman favours us with the meaning 
which Q-od himself has been pleased to give to it. 

Ver. 10. " And God called the dry land earth." 

The proper acceptation of "earth," then, is the 
compact matter of our globe as opposed to the matter 
of it in a liquid state. Looking along the surface we 
see nothing but earth and water, or sea and dry land. 
But in all languages, a word that denotes a promi- 
nent or important part of any thing is frequently em- 
ployed to express the whole ; and in this way " earth" 
comes to signify the whole terraqueous globe. 

Job xxvi. 7. " He hangeth the earth upon nothing." 

For the sake of convenience, also, it is customary 
to use a word that properly denotes a whole when only 
a part of that whole is intended ; hence we occasion- 
ally find " earth" employed to signify a part only of 
the dry land. 

James v. 17. " It rained not on the earth by the 
space of three years and six months." 

But we must examine the passages in this chapter 
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where the word is found, and see how far its import 
in them agrees with the definition given in verse 10. 

Ver. 2. " And the earth was without form and void, 
and darkness was on the face of the deep." 

There is a peculiarity here in the relative situation 
of '* the earth" and " the deep," which the reader will 
do well to attend to. In looking along our globe we 
see earth in one part and water in another, both lying 
exposed, and on the surface. But in verse . 2 " the 
earth" is represented as covered by " the deep," and 
" the deep" only as forming the surface in the quar- 
ter of the globe alluded to in the text. Still, ** the 
earth" here stands in obvious contrast with "the 
deep," and is the same region or territory which, on 
the third day immediately before it is I'elieved of the 
waters under which it had been buried for a time, is 
called " the dry land." 

Ver. 9. " And God said : Let the waters under hea- 
ven be gathered together unto one place, and let the 
dry land appear." 

The dry land here is the territory to which God 
applied the term ** earth" as soon as the waters of the 
flood had left it dry, and which was planted the same 
day. 

Ver. 11. " And God said : Let the earth bring forth 
grass," &c. 

Ver. 12. " And the earth brought forth grass," Ac. 

In reference to the sun and moon, " the earth" is 
taken in its most comprehensive acceptation, and de- 
notes the whole terraqueous globe. 

Ver. 15. *' And let them be for lights in the firma- 
ment of the heaven, to give light upon the earth." 

Ver. 17. " And God set them in the firmament of the 
heaven, to give light upon the earth." 

Whilst fish were to multiply in the seas, birds were 
to multiply in ** the earth," as opposed to " the waters." 

Ver. 22. " And God blessed them, saying : Be fruit- 
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ful, and multiply, and fill the waters in the seas, and 
let fowl multiply in the earth." 

Beasts, cattle, creeping things, and last of all, man, 
were formed out of " the earth." 

Ver. 24. ** And God said : Let the earth hring forth 
the living creature after his kind, and cattle after their 
kind, and every thing that creepeth upon the earth 
after his kind." 

Gen. ii. 7. " And the Lord God formed man of the 
dust of the ground." 

Now these are the particular creations done in con- 
nection with "the earth ;" and they illustrate, in the 
fullest and clearest manner possible, "created the 
earth" in verse 1. As our globe was not made of 
solid matter, " created the earth" cannot allude to the 
original formation of the globe in a gaseous state. 
Eighteen times in the body of the chapter " the earth" 
refers to the solid part of the globe during the crea- 
tive week, and we are therefore entitled to conclude 
that it has the same meaning in verse 1, which 
makes the nineteenth time. In sixteen instances it 
is limited to denote the dry land of the globe, as op- 
posed to the waters ; and twice by a figure of speech 
it denotes the whole terraqueous globe. But " the 
earth" never has a more extended acceptation in any 
part of the Scriptures. It is a most unwarrantable 
assumption, then, on the part of theologians and 
geologists to maintain that "the earth" has a pe- 
culiar meaning of its own in verse 1. Had a dif- 
ferent import been intended in that verse, intima- 
tion to that effect would have been given as the laws 
of good writing require ; but as no such warning ap- 
pears on the face of the Record, we are fully and lo- 
gically entitled to infer, that " the earth," verse 1, 
has an acceptation corresponding to the use made of it 
throughout the chapter. To assert the contrary is to 
bid utter defiance to the acknowledged rules of Bibli- 
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cal criticism, and moreover to tamper with the Word 
of God. Neither in the Scriptures, nor in common 
life, nor in the language of science, is the word earth 
ever applied to any other body but our globe. We 
speak of the matter of Jupiter, the matter of Nep- 
tune, the matter of Mars, &c., but we never say, the 
earth of Jupiter, the earth of Neptune, &c. Not 
only is the word confined in its application to our 
globe, but even with reference to it, it is limited to 
the time when the globe had become solid, and fit 
to be the habitat of numberless plants and animals. 
Whatever resemblance the matter of other celestial 
bodies may bear to the matter of our globe, esMh is 
the specific name given in the language of men to the 
dense matter of our globe, and it cannot with propriety 
be employed to denote the matter of any other heaven- 
ly body. To talk of '* the matter of the universe," as 
if such a mass had an actual existence, is an absurd- 
ity ; to apply the word earth to such an imaginary 
collection of matter, is another absurdity. Astronomy, 
chemistry, geology, and Holy Writ, agree in telling 
us that worlds were not made of solid matter ; the 
compact is the ultimate state of globes, which they 
may take millions of years to arrive at. Had Moses 
then intended to speak of the original formation of our 
world, he would have employed language similar to 
that of St Paul, and said : — 

" In the beginning God created the world out of 
things which do not appear." 

Many theologians and geologists profess much zeal 
in promoting what they call " a reconciliation'* be- 
tween the Record of creation and the facts of geology. 
And well entitled are they to speed such a cause ; for 
the seeming discrepancy between the Record and geo- 
logy has been caused solely by their own bold asser- 
tions, not only without evidence, but directly in the 
face of a host of unanswerable proofs to the contrary. 
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On the very first verse of the Record, their assump- 
tions sit as thick as newly-hived bees. We have se- 
veral assamptions on " In the beginning" — several on 
" created" and I do not know how many on " the 
heaven and the earth." Most of these have been al- 
ready disposed of. 

We have still, however, a few more remarks to make 
respecting ** the earth." To affirm that Moses, verse 
1, speaks of either the matter of which our globe was 
framed, or the globe immediately after it was formed, is 
to make him guilty of one or other of two gross blun- 
ders. If Moses alludes to the globe in a gaseous state, 
he employs " the earth" in a sense which is quite im- 
proper, and which it never has. If again he uses '* the 
earth" in its proper and legitimate acceptation, and re- 
fers by it to the state of the globe directly after it is 
formed, he both denies an established fact in geology, 
namely, that the globe was not created in a solid state, 
and contradicts an apostle, inspired to write by the 
same Spirit as himself, who expressly states that worlds 
were made of things which do not appear, that is, out 
of matter in a state non-apparent to beings consti- 
tuted as we are. And this is the work chiefly of theo- 
logians, — men who profess to hold Moses and St 
Paul in equal respect ; who believe them to be both 
illumined by the Holy Spirit, and yet these divines 
have the daring, rashly and recklessly, to contradict 
both the one and the other of these inspired authors, 
and to foment and keep tfp, for what purpose does not 
appear, a seeming discrepancy between the facts of 
geology, and both the Old and the New Testaments. 
They even go a little farther, — they contradict them- 
selves. They acknowledge that the word earth de- 
notes matter in a compact state, a state which our 
globe only reached after the lapse of countless ages. 
They own that our globe was created in a gaseous or 
nebular state ; and yet — wondrous consistency ! — they 
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assert that by ^' the earth," Gen. i. 1, Moses means the 
matter out of which the globe was formed, or the globe 
in its primitive gaseous condition. And they teach 
and publish these and other heresies in connection 
with the Mosaic Record, in the Old World and in the 
New ; and they express a hope that their hearers and 
readers are satisfied with their views ; that such views 
are now all but the unanimous opinions of the best 
expositors of Scripture. Now all that is necessary to 
put an end to this jarring and apparent collision be- 
tween the Record of creation and the facts of geology, 
is for these writers to examine the text of Moses more 
carefully and more thoroughly than they have hitherto 
done ; to drop their assumptions, and perversions, and 
inconsistencies ; and allow the words of the Record to 
be understood according to their plain and obvious ac- 
ceptations, and the known and established laws of gram- 
mar and criticism. Let them only act so honest and 
so reasonable a part, and all imaginary discrepancies 
and difficulties will immediately vanish from the sub- 
ject, and " schemes of reconciliation " will then be both 
perceived and felt to be alike nugatory and unneces- 
sary. It is to be feared, however, that few of them 
are yet* ripe for parting with their long and fondly- 
cherished heresies. 

** The Heaven and the Earth." 

No candid reader will, I think, refuse to admit I 
have proved that throughout the Record of creation 
** the heaven" means our atmosphere, and " the earth," 
not the matter of the universe, nor the matter out of 
which our globe was originally framed, nor the globe 
itself in its incipient gaseous state, but the globe in a 
compact condition such as it exists in at present. And 
in confirmation of what has already been advanced, I 
have further to remark, that the phrase " the heaven 
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and the earth'' is of frequent oecurrence throughout 
the Scriptures, and for the most part signifies our 
globe with it« atmosphere. The following are given 
as examples : 

2 Sam. xviii. 9. *' And he was taken up between the 
heaven and the earth." 

Zech. V. 9. " They lifted up the ephah between the 
heaven and the earth." 

Luke xvi. 17. ** And it is easier for heaven and earth 
to pass away." 

Rev. XX. 11. " The earth and the heaven fled away." 

If the earth fled or passed away, it would carry its 
atmosphere along with it as it does at present in its 
annual revolution round the sun. In these and other 
passages which might be adduced, "the heaven" can 
refer to nothing else than the atmosphere ; and in two 
of them, the circumstance of the heaven being de- 
scribed as moving along with the earth affords addi- 
tional proof that the atmosphere is intended. In these 
and many other passages throughout the Scriptures, 
where the heaven and the earth are spoken of toge- 
ther, the events described relate to the human period, 
and, by consequence, to the state of the earth and its 
atmosphere in that period. In Gen. i. 1, the presence 
of the atmosphere proves that a globe is meant by ** the 
earth," for matter not formed into a globe would have 
no atmosphere ; and a globe, too, in a highly advanced 
state as ** the earth " shows. Comets have no atmo- 
sphere ; and our globe, when it was in a gaseous state, 
would have none either. An atmosphere seems to im- 
ply a solid, habitable globe. 

External evidence in favour of the views of verse 1 here 
advocated. 

What has hitherto been advanced bearing on the 
right interpretation of verse 1 may be termed the 
internal evidence. Before passing on to another verse 
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I shall produce a few external proofe in support of the 
same views. 

Moses is an historian as well as a lawgiver. In 
works of an historical nature, the hest authors, both 
ancient and modem, commence their narratives with a 
few prefatory remarks relating directly and closely to 
the subjects on which they have undertaken to write. 
These introductory observations generally contain a 
summary, in whole or in part, of the histories to which 
they are prefixed ; and always look prospectively to the 
work on hand, never retrospectively to events hidden 
and unrecorded in the far remote ages of the past. 
Herodotus, the father of profane history, thus intro- 
duces his great work : — 

** This history is the work of Herodotus of Halicar- 
nassus : (it was undertaken) that the public transac- 
tions of nations might not be blotted out of memory 
through lapse of time, and that the great and wonder- 
ful deeds, achieved by both Greeks and barbarians, 
might not (from being unrecorded) lose their glory ; 
and, in addition to other things, the author points out 
the causes which led them to engage in war with one 
another." The reader cannot fail to remark how 
closely all this bears upon the work to which it is pre- 
fixed ; Herodotus tells you his motive for undertaking 
the work — the wars he is about to describe — and that 
he will explain the causes which led to these wars. 
After this highly suitable preface, he enters imme- 
diately on the history of the war mentioned in it — ^no 
interval — long or short — coming between it and the 
subjects on which he purposes to write. Thucydides 
wrote the history of the Peloponnesian War ; his pre- 
face, whilst it is briefer than that of Herodotus, is 
equally pointed and appropriate : 

" Thucydides, the Peloponnesian, wrote this war be- 
tween the Peloponnesians and the Athenians," &c. 
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Livy, the Koman historian, has a long preface ; the 
very first sentence of it contains an announcement of 
the whole of his vast undertaking : 

** Factorusne operae pretium aim, si a primordiis urbis res 
popall Romani perscriberim." 

Even poets — 

A race both unconfined and free, 

are careful to announce the suhject of their works in 
their proems. Homer in the first seven lines of the 
Iliad gives a summary of the whole twenty-four books, 
which proem Pope thus renders into English verse : 

*' Achilles' wrath, to Greece the direful spring 
Of woes unnumbered, heavenly goddess sing ; 
That wrath which hurl'd to Pluto's gloomy reign 
The souls of mighty chiefs untimely slain ; 
Whose limbs un buried on the native shore, 
Devouring dogs and hungry vultures tore ; 
Since great Achilles and Atrides strove : 
Such was the sovereign doom, and such the will of Jove.'' 

The proem to the Odyssey runs out to ten verses, 
and is occupied, like that of the Iliad, in giving the 
contents of the whole poem : 

** Muse, make the man thy theme, for shrewdness famed 
And genius versatile, who far and wide 
A wanderer, after Ilium overthrown, 
Discovered various cities, and the mind 
And manners learn'd of men in lands remote. 
He numerous woes, on ocean tossed, endured, 
Anxious to save himself, and to conduct 
His followers to their home ; yet all his care 
Preserved them not ; they perished self-destroyed 
By their own fault ; infatuate ! who devoured 
The oxen of the all-o'erseeing sun. 
And, punished for that crime, returned no more. 
Daughter divine of Jove, these things record, 
As it may please thee, even in our ears." 

COWPBB. 
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Virgil has both a proem and an invocation to the 
muse as an introduction to his ^neid ; taken together 
they furnish a summary of the whole work : 

*' Arma Yirumque cano, Trojae qui primoB ab oris,'* &c. 
* * * * Ik 

'* Musa, mihi causas memora, quo nomine laeso," &e. 

Now in not one of these instances do we find an in- 
terval between the announcement of the subject, and 
the entrance upon the work ; in each we perceive the 
closest possible connection between the brief opening, 
and the copious details which follow and illusta*ate it. 
Never was there such an anomaly in writing heard of 
before, as the long interval which the a priori men 
ascribe to Moses. Had a profane author ventured to 
publish such a preface as they say Moses has written, 
the critics would not have been long in exposing the 
absurdity. A date, such as " in the beginning " pre- 
fixed to a general statement ** God created the heaven 
and the earth," unless followed up by a detailed ac- 
count of the things done, leaves both the time and the 
events undefined. We have no means of knowing what 
were the miracles wrought, nor the particular time 
when they were wrought. Standing wholly isolated 
from particular facts, the date can throw no light upon 
the things performed, nor the things performed reflect 
back any light upon the date. Geology has made known 
to us several beginnings in the history of our globe ; 
and by nothing but a knowledge of particular facts can 
it be determined to which of all these Moses makes 
allnsion ; and if Moses has not communicated these 
facts, he has begun his history with a blunder that 
would bring disgrace on a profane author, notwith- 
standing his claim to divine inspiration. 

But, it is not the inspired penman Moses who has 
committed a mistake ; it is certain profane authors 
of our own day who have grossly misinterpreted what 
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he has written. When we read verse 1, giTing the 
common and obyioos meaning to the few words of 
which it is made np, we cannot but perceive that it 
contains a summary of the six days, and the six days' 
work of creation ; and that, whilst it throws light upon 
the rest of the chapter, the rest of the chapter pays it 
amply hack. Thus viewed, the whole composition is 
seen to be in full accordance with the established laws 
of good writing, and in every respect worthy of the 
divine source whence it emanated. We know and can 
enumerate all the particular overt acts implied in 
"created'* verse 1; and knowing these, we can tell 
the exact time to which **inthe beginning" refers; 
for, as the six days' works are followed up by the his- 
tory of the human race, chronology gives us the pre- 
.cise number of years that have run their course since 
Qt>d finished the heavens and the eaHh. 

Look now to the first verse as ** a simple, indepen- 
dent, all-con^prehensive axiom ; " we have a general 
statement without a single particular statement an- 
nexed to it, and particular statements unprefaced by a 
general statement having reference to them— a two- 
fold blunder in composition which no good profane 
author would ever commit. But there is a third blun- 
der, quite in keeping with the two already pointed 
out — a general statement, referring to one creative pe- 
riod, is connected by means of a conjunction (and) with 
particular statements descriptive of another creative 
period : 

Ver. 1. "In the beginning God created the heaven 
and the earth." 

Ver. 2. " And the earth was without form and 
void." 

Where, in the whole range of profane history, will 
you find errors so palpable and gross as these ? But 
where is the theologian or the geologist who will di- 
rectly afi&rm that Moses has made such mistakes ? Yet 
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the only way of freeing Moses from the charge of hav- 
ing made them, is to allow verse 1 to be a prospec- 
tive preface, giving a summary of the six days, and the 
six days' work of creation. 

The first chapter of Genesis contains by far the most 
interesting physical event narrated in the Old Testa- 
ment, and for that reason, as well as from the circum- 
stance of its being the first subject discussed in the his- 
tory, we should expect it to be introduced by a preface 
bearing directly upon it. Now, if Moses has proceeded 
to describe the preparation of the world for the abode of 
mankind, without ushering it in by a suitable intro- 
duction announcing the theme on which he was going 
to employ his pen, it is an omission of which he has 
not been guilty on occasions of a like nature in 
any other part of the five books usually ascribed to 
him. The Fall of man — an event both moral and his- 
torical — is thus prefaced : 

Gen. iii. 1. " Now the serpent was more subtile than 
any beast of the field which the Lord God had made." 

The genealogies of the patriarchs are each preceded 
by a prospective introduction : 

Gen. V. 1. " This is the book of the generationsiof 
Adam." 

Gen. vi. 9. " These are the generations of Noah." 

Gen. xxxvi. 1. " Now these are the generations of 
Esau." 

The book of Exodus opens in a similar prospective 
manner : 

Bxod. i, 1. " Now these are the names of the chil- 
dren of Israel which came into Egypt." 

Even the Song of Moses has a formal preface : 

Exod. XV. 1. " Then sang Moses and the children of 
Israel this song unto the Lord, and spake, saying." 

The departure of the Israelites from the land of 
Egypt was a great event in their checkered history ; 
Moses prefaces his account of it by mentioning not the 
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day of their exodus only, but the time during which 
they had dwelt there : 

Exod. xii. 40. ** Now the sojourning of the children 
of Israel who dwelt in Egypt was four hundred and 
thirty years," 

Exod. xii. 41. " And it came to pass at the end of 
the four hundred and thirty years, even the self-same 
day it came to pass, that all the hosts of the Lord went 
out from the land of Egypt." 

This preface to the exodus of the Israelites is both 
retrospective and prospective ; but how definite both 
views are I Now, had Moses intended to take a retro- 
spective view of creation in the opening sentence of 
Genesis, he would have been equally pointed there ; 
but there is not a word in that short verse that will 
bear to be construed retrospectively. 

The Ten Commandments are preceded by a twofold 
introduction : 

Exod. XX. 1. "And Q-od spake all these words, say- 
ing." 

This is the introduction of Moses as an historian ; 
we have God*s own introduction in these words : 

Exod. XX. 2. " I am the Lord thy God, which brought 
thee out of the land of Egypt, and out of the house of 
bondage." 

But it is needless to multiply examples of what every 
reader of the Bible must know — namely, that it is the 
uniform practice of Moses to preface important events 
with an appropriate introduction ; and as he never, in 
one single instance, departs from this good old custom 
— a custom of which he may be called the founder — it 
renders it a matter of full certainty that he has so 
ushered in the Record of creation. 

But further : it is no uncommon thing with both 
sacred and profane authors to close their descriptions 
of important occurrences with a remark glancing re- 

£ 
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trospectively at what has been said or done.* Now it 
is as much the custom of Moses to conclude his ac- 
counts of particular transactions or events with such a 
general statement as it is to begin with one. And 
wherever we meet with a description ending with a 
general remark, we are sure, on examination, to find 
that it began with such a statement — the opening state- 
ment looking prospectively^ the closing one retrospec- 
tively, to the things described — forming, if I may be 
permitted the figure, the frame of the narrative. Moses 
begins the genealogy of Noah and his descendants 
with these words : 

Gen. X. 1. "Now these are the generations of the 
sons of Noah." 

He thus concludes the copious list : 

Gen. X. 31. " These are the families of the sons of 
Noah." 

In like manner, the Record of creation, being opened 
with a prospective remark, and closed with a retrospec- 
tive one, has its complete frame-work : 

Gen. i. 1. "Inthe beginning God created the heaven 
and the earth." 

Gen. ii. 1, " Thus the heavens and the earth were 
finished, and all the host of them." 

When, upon due examination, we thus find Moses to 
be so uniform in his mode of composition, to ascribe to 
him such an anomaly of style as the a priori men do, 
is not merely gratuitous assumption, but the very 
height of arrogance ; and their conduct in this matter 
should have no weight or authority whatever with per- 
sons of candour and intelligence who are capable of 
examining evidence, and deciding for themselves. 

* To mention no other here, Herodotus is remark- 
able for winding up his narratives with a retrospective 
remark such as — ** These things were thus done." 
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There is one strange misapprohensioD which the a 
priori men cling to in supposing the interpretation of 
the opening verse of Genesis one way or another essen- 
tially connected, not only with the discoveries of geo- 
logy, hut with the full estahlishment of these disco- 
veries as facts. Geology has ascertained that our 
glohe existed countless ages hefore the creative week, 
and had undergone a great many changes and revolu- 
tions hefore it hecame the ahode of the human race ; 
it has proved, hy means of the fossils found in every 
part of the stratified rocks, that the present plants and 
animals are not the first with which the earth was plen- 
ished ; that a long series of hoth plants and animals 
had successively occupied the earth in the by-past 
cycles of its history ; and that the plants aud animals 
of the human period, instead of being the first, are the 
last link of that long chain of creations. Though these 
discoveries have been but recently made, their truth 
has for some time been regarded as beyond dispute, 
and not a few theologians and geologists have almost 
ever since fondly imagined that, in accordance with 
these researches, the existence of our earth prior to 
the creative week must be stated, in the broadest 
and most explicit manner, in the Mosaic Record of 
creation ; and unless such a.stateroent be found in that 
document, a discrepancy must exist between the aver- 
ments of the Jewish historian and the facts of geo- 
logy ; and, to lay this ghost, scheme after scheme of 
reconciliation has been got up for the last half cen- 
tury or more; but the assumed discordancy is supposed 
still to remain in all its original entireness — the ghost, 
ever since it was conjured up, walks abroad making a 
great noise, but, like other ghosts, its form and ap- 
pearance have never yet been well defined. 

Anything more puerile and inconsecutive in the way 
of reasoning was never before entertained by so many 
highly educated, and otherwise highly enlightened 
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men : geology is a science ; the Mosaic Record of crea- 
tion is an historical document. The facts of the science 
must be established on their own proper evidence, like 
any other facts in nature ; the words and statements 
of the document must be interpreted according to the 
known and received laws of grammar and criticism, as 
the writings of profane authors always are. The facts 
of geology and the Record of Creation have each a 
separate and independent existence. Though the facts 
of geology be only recently discovered, they were facts 
long before the Mosaic account of creation was written, 
and would have continued facts though that piece of 
history had never been penned. As the facts exist in- 
dependently of the history, so the history may exist 
without taking any notice of the facts. Whatever 
divines and geologists may say to the contrary, there 
exists no necessity for the history going back beyond 
the state of the world at the commencement of the 
creative week. As the creative acts detailed in the 
body of the chapter all relate to the preparation of 
the world for man, this renders it highly probable that 
the historian confines himself exclusively to the human 
period, and makes no allusion to the creative acts con- 
nected with any other epoch. But, as the same God 
of truth is the Author both of the Bible and of nature, 
it is weakness to admit that any discrepancy can exist 
between them ; it is blindness not to see that there is 
none. It is allowed by all parties, that such a colli- 
sion is not possible. Still there is a real discordancy 
somewhere ; and as that is not between the Mosaic 
Record and the facts of geology, it can only be between 
the Record and the reverend and learned interpreters 
of it ; that is the true state of the case— the undoubted 
root of the whole evil. 

Let us carefully mark the procedure of geologists 
in this matter. It is clear they are most desirous to 
get Scripture to countenance their favourite science. 
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If they could point with their finger to the long geolo- 
gical epochs that preceded the human in the Mosaic 
narrative, they appear to think that it would bestow 
great additional certainty and dignity on their dis- 
coveries, and throw a halo of glory around geology 
even in its youth. And so very anxious have they be- 
come on this point they seem to have settled it among 
themselves that the only right interpretation of the 
Record is that which finds the long periods in one part 
of it or in another. Their obstinacy here is most 
irrational, yet most determined ; one party finds the 
long periods in the first verse ; another, in the body 
of the chapter ; and, though thus at variance with one 
another, both parties act as if the silence of Moses re- 
specting the by-gone geological epochs were equiva- 
lent to his denying the existence of the world before 
the commencement of the human period. As if a con- 
fession that Moses makes no mention of the long periods 
were tantamount to a confession that these periods 
never existed, they hold to their erroneous interpreta- 
tions with a pertinacity worthy of a better cause. 
Conduct more unaccountable cannot well be conceived. 
To be silent about the existence of any thing is surely 
totally different from denying its existence. Because 
Moses says nothing directly about the revolutions 
which our globe had passed through before the human 
period began, his silence does not in the least affect 
the truth of those revolutions ; all that it proves is, 
that it did not fall within the scope of his history to 
make any allusion to them ; that his commission did 
not carry him further back than to the state of the 
world at the time when the six days' work began. An 
historian, we shall say, passes over five reigns and be- 
gins at the sixth. His not treating of the five pre- 
ceding reigns does not in the least affect them. No 
one surely would affirm that his commencing with the 
sixth is equivalent to his denying the existence of the 
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other five, more especially if, in the course of his narra- 
tive, he throws out occasional remarks which imply their 
existence. Moses nowhere states that the earth did 
not exist hefore the creative week ; but neither does 
he in an absolute and independent manner affirm its 
previous existence. So far was he from being com- 
missioned to write concerning the states in which the 
globe had been before the human epoch, he was not 
empowered to assert directly and absolutely the exis- 
tence of the earth, even at the time when his history 
opens. Still Moses says enough, quite enough, to as- 
sure us, not only that the earth existed before the 
creative work which he describes began, but existed 
for ages before ; but how long it had been in existence 
previous to the creative week, falls not within the limits 
of his narrative. If geologists must have support from 
the Jewish historian, he so far countenances their 
science as to affirm, in an indirect and dependent way, 
that the globe existed in a compact state before a single 
fiat to prepare it for man had gone forth ; but respect- 
ing the number of ages it had been a globe, and what 
geological changes it had passed through, he maintains 
absolute silence. Indeed, so many are the indirect 
statements in the book of Genesis about the previous 
existence of the world, that, if the views of the ex nihilo 
men could be proved geologically to be true, it would 
entirely destroy the credit of Moses as an historian. 
And though he does not let fall from him a single 
word directly concerning the geological revolutions 
of past eras, he says a great deal indirectly that is not 
only in favour of them, but actually implies them. 

"The earth," Gen. i. 1, taken in connection with 
the physical fact, that the globe once existed in a 
gaseous state, carries us back to the time when the 
globe was brought into existence ; " the earth," viewed 
in connection with the declaration of St Paul, that all 
the worlds in the universe were framed of things that 
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do not appear, carries us back to the invisible form or 
forms in which matter first exists, though it does not 
go back to the origin or creation of matter. *' The 
earth," then, is not only in fullest harmony with the 
astronomical and geological history of the globe, but 
with what has been revealed, and all that we other- 
wise know about the history of the matter of which 
the globe was made. And yet, notwithstanding this 
complete agreement between revelation on the one side, 
and astronomy and geology on the other, divines and 
geologists have contrived to vamp up an apparent dis- 
crepancy between them, and have ever since busied 
themselves in devising ** schemes of reconcilation " for 
doing away with the evil of which, whether they are 
conscious of it or not, they themselves are the un- 
doubted authors. 

Negatively also Moses admits the prior existence of 
the globe, for he says not a word about its creation 
out of matter in a non-apparent state. Such being 
the case, how, I ask, is it possible that any difference 
or discrepancy — whether real or apparent — can exist 
between the Record of creation and the facts of geo- 
logy ? The chronology of the human period may be 
viewed as commencing from the first day of the crea- 
tive week. Moses begins his history with that day. All 
the great geological periods had taken place before that 
day ; all the events relating to the human period hap- 
pened after that day : this left the sacred historian no 
opportunity of saying anything directly concerning 
these periods. But, if in narrating the after events he 
makes no statement hostile to the existence of the pre- 
vious events, but says much that may be construed in 
their favour, how can there be any jarring or discord 
between Moses and geology ? The book of Genesis 
opens with the commencement of the human period, 
and Moses confines himself, strictly and exclusively, to 
that period ; he never once touches or trenches upon 
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the by-gone periods ; and in every sentence which he 
writes he removes further and further away from them. 
And not only were the five great geological eras over 
before the human period be^an, but we shall after- 
wards find, that between the last of these great eras 
and the human, there occurred an interval of perhaps 
about a year. It is from what Moses says about the 
state of the world before the work of creation began, 
that we learn these two periods were separated from 
each other by an interval ; and it is in speaking of 
the means employed to effect a separation between them 
that he indirectly affirms the previous existence of the 
earth. So far then are the statements of the Jewish 
historian from being at variance with the facts of 
geology, they are in fullest harmony with these facts : 
nay more : these statements, as will afterwards be 
shown, throw light upon the path of geologists, and re- 
veal to them truths in connection with their science 
which they might never otherwise have come to the 
knowledge of. The geologists, however, do not see 
these things as Moses states them ; nor would they be 
content with them even if they did. It is not enough 
for them to have the sacred historian merely favour- 
able to their cause ; they would have him a geologist 
like themselves, and well versed in the five great geo- 
logical periods. And some of them find these periods 
in verse 1 ; others, in the body of the chapter. But 
sound Biblical criticism denies their existence in either 
the one part of the chapter or the other : hence arise 
dissension and discrepancy. 

The ne utri men concede in the freest and fullest 
manner possible, that a very long undefined period 
came between the formation of our globe out of things 
which do not appear, and the six days' work of crea- 
tion. Their belief in such a period is as fixed and un- 
wavering as that of either the a priori men or the- a 
posteriori men, and rests solely upon geological evi- 
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dence ; and npon philological evidence they are fully 
persuaded that Moses never once makes the slightest 
allusion to such a period. They are aware that some 
geologists, in explaining their own views of the Mosaic 
Hecordy pay far too little attention to philological evi- 
dence, and that others would fain set it aside altoge- 
ther. The ne utri men have no desire to discard either 
sort of proofs, they pay equal attention to both, and 
are, moreover, careful not to misapply or confound 
them. They would regard themselves as doing what 
was both intellectually and morally wrong, should they 
endeavour to prove the facts of geology by the help of 
philological principles, or to interpret the language of 
the Record by geological data. It is by the right and 
proper use and application of both kinds of evidence 
that they have come to the twofold conclusion — that 
a long period existed between the formation of the 
globe and the creative week — and that that period is 
never once spoken of in the Record of creation. Nor 
are they at all disappointed to find Moses entirely 
silent about that period, not merely because his 
history does not go further back than the first day of 
the human period, but because it is not the object of 
revelation to instruct mankind in the truths of science. 
Hints, valuable hints, relating to matters of a scientific 
nature are occasionally to be met with in the Scrip-^ 
tures ; but, in the generality of cases, these are brought 
in to illustrate matters of greater moment, and are 
rare as well as incidental occurrences. In things of art 
and science mankind have been left very much to their 
own guidance ; and the wisdom of this procedure on 
the part of the Deity is clearly seen in this — ^that a 
revelation of things natural and secular was unneces- 
sary. Man has been endowed with faculties which 
render him quite adequate to make such discoveries 
for himself ; and, when once he gets into the right 
track, can show great progress in all such matters. 
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And in no other science has man made sneh wonderfol 
advancement within so short a time as in geology ; but 
in none, perhaps, has he displayed more rashness and 
committed more blunders : among these, the nnmerons 
attempts that have of late years been made to dis- 
cover geological periods in the Record of creation hold 
a prominent place. 

Bat we must now proceed to show how the a priori 
men support their views. 

^ Does Moses ever say," Dr Chalmers asks, '*thatthere 
was not an interval of many ages betwixt the first act 
of creation described in the first verse of the book of 
Genesis, and said to have been performed at the begin- 
ning, and those more detailed operations, the account 
of which commences at the second verse ? *' Here we 
have nothing but assumption or supposition for the 
truth of which the Doctor will not pledge his word : 
^' We do not pledge ourselves for one or all of these 
suppositions." An opinion thus unsupported by evi- 
dence, and of the truth of which the individuad who 
publishes it is not himself convinced, will go for no- 
thing with every sound thinking man. It is quite 
evident that Dr Chalmers never looked at the first 
verse of Genesis philologically. Had he attended to 
the meaning of "the heaven" and "the earth" as 
explained and used in the Becord, he never could have 
written, far less have published, such a question, im- 
plying a gross misapprehension of the meaning of one 
of the shoi*test and simplest verses in the whole Bible. 
To attempt in this way to explain a sentence of the 
Bible, or, indeed, of any other book whatever, without 
attending to the import of the words — more especially 
of the leading words, of which it is composed, is to bid 
tacit defiance to all the ordinary methods by which we 
arrive at the sense of an author. When words are of 
frequent occurrence in a language, or in an author, or 
book composed by a body of authors like the Bible, 
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their commonness makes their ordinary significationi 
familiar to all ; and when the words of which an 
author makes copious use are among the most common 
in the language, no reader of ordinary intelligence can 
ever mistaJie their meaning. Now *' heaven " and 
^* earth " and the corresponding words in Hehrew, are 
extremely common in their respective languages ; and 
the meanings which they most frequently have through- 
out the Scriptures are those which God himself gave 
to them in the creative week, and in the inspired nar- 
rative of the transactions of that week they will bear 
no other. But, according to Dr Chalmers* interpre- 
tation of verse 1, " heaven " cannot signify the fir- 
mament or atmosphere, nor *' earth ** the globe in a 
solid or compact state ; nor will they admit of any 
explanation known and received among men ; they 
are utterly inexplicable and meaningless. The truth 
is, he never examined the verse philologically, and did 
not feel sure that the interpretation which he ventured 
to publish was the right one ; he therefore expressly 
declares that he will not vouch for its accuracy. Yet, 
notwithstanding the view of Dr Chalmers is so un* 
founded and erroneous, Dr Buckland, after stating in 
part his own opinion (which will be fully considered 
afterwards) thus expresses himself respecting it : '* I 
have great satisfaction in finding that the view of this 
subject which I have here expressed, and have long 
entertained, is in perfect accordance with the highly 
valuable opinion recorded in the following passages of 
his Evidences of the Christian Revelation." 

As the words of Moses admit of no legitimate inter* 
pretation that carries his views beyond the creative 
week, assertions and assumptions to the contrary — 
seeing they admit of no proof — are vain and futile, from 
whatever quarter they may come. 

Dr Hitchcock of America, quotes passages from a 
great many authors who profess to hold the same, or 
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nearly the same opinion as Dr Chalmers ; bnt not one 
of these writers assigns a single reason for his belief; 
and Dr Hitchcock himself, though much iniloenced by 
persons of so high and wide-spread repntation, makef 
it abundantlv evident that he has no fixed belief on 
the subject : " I trust all who hear me, he says, are 
satisfied that the Mosaic history of the creation of 
the world does fairly admit of an interpretation, that 
leaves an undefined interval between the creation of 
matter and the six days* work." It has already 
been shown that the Mosaic Record admits of an inter- 
pretation that leaves an interval between the creation 
of matter and the six days' work, but not in the sense 
in which, it is clear from the authors he quotes, Dr 
Hitchcock understands it ; for these authors make the 
first verse to be descriptive of that long interval, 
whereas it has been proved that that verse is a pro^ 
spective preface to the rest of the chapter, and contains 
a summary of the six days and the six days' work of 
creation. However, one would suppose that a profes- 
sor of theology and geology who could address saeh 
language to a public audience, was himself decided in 
his view of verse 1. Very far, however, is this from 
being the case : " Let it be recollected, he adds, I do 
not maintain that this is the most natural interpreta- 
tion, but only that the passage will fairly admit it by 
the strictest rules of exegesis." Again ; ** I wish it to 
be distinctly understood that I am endeavouring to show 
only, that the language of Scripture will admit of an 
interval between the first creation of matter and the six 
demiurgic days. I am willing to admit, at least for 
the sake of argument, that the common interpre- 
tation, which makes matter only six thousand years 
old, is the most natural.* But I contend that no 

* It shows, how very strong and deeply rooted is 
the prejudice, that all matter was made out of nothing 
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violence is done to the language by admitting the 
other." The weakness and the wavering which Dr 
Hitchcock here displays is truly pitiful. The authors 
whom he consults and holds in high estimation incline 
iiim to adopt one opinion ; the prejudices of education 
in himself and in his hearers dispose him to cling to 
another ; and these two views between which his mind 
fluctuates are both of them out and out erroneous. And 
how guarded he is in his expressions, lest he commit 
himself decidedly to either view. He observes no such 
cantion, however, in speaking of the sacred text. He 
scruples not to tell his audience^ that the words of 
Moses allow of two interpretations, and both equally 
good and sound. He says the strictest rules of inter- 
pretation admit of an exposition of verse 1, i^hich 
leaves a long interval between the creation of matter 
and the six days' work ; if such were the fact, then 
that must be the most natural explanation. As a geo- 
logist he ought to know that " the earth" cannot de- 
note either the non-apparent matter out of which the 
globe was framed, nor the globe itself in its primitive 
gaseous condition. At the same time he is liberal 
enough to allow, that the view which represents mat- 
ter as only about six thousand years old, is the most 
natural. But the most natural it cannot be, unless 
proved to be so according to the strictest laws of Bibli- 
cal criticism. Here then we are presented with two 
views diametrically opposed to each other — ^both sup- 
ported by the strictest rules of criticism — both the 



in the creative week, when we find a professor of theo- 
logy and geology describing? that view as "the most 
natural." When hereditarv error has thus taken so 
tenacious a hold of the public mind, it is almost be- 
yond the power of man to dislodge it: it is a second 
nature, as corrupt as the one on which it is grafted. 
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most natural. What knowledge Dr Hitcbcock may 
have of the laws of Bihlical criticism, I pretend not to 
know ; but it is as clear as day that he has not applied 
these laws to Q-en. i. 1. As I have already shown, the 
interpretation of the whole verse hinges on *' the hea- 
ven and the earth ; " and Dr Hitchcock never under- 
stood these words in that place, never applied the mlei 
of criticism to them, else he never would have made 
the lamentable exhibition of himself that he has done 
in the above quotations. One of his views can — ^for- 
sooth ! — be proved to demonstration, whilst the other 
is the most natural. Thus to represent the language 
of Scripture as equally capable of signifying one or 
other of two opposite views, and both of these views 
utterly false and unfounded, is calculated to lower its 
claim to divine inspiration in the estimation of thou- 
sands : " For if the trumpet give an uncertain sound, 
who shall prepare himself to the battle?" (1 Cor xiv. 
8). What is the worth of the Bible, if the language 
in which it is written allows equally of two interpretar 
tions diametrically opposed to each other, and neither 
of them the true interpretation ? If inspiration did not 
prevent Moses from writing in the vague and ambigu- 
ous way Dr Hitchcock says, what, I ask, is the valne 
of inspiration ? If it was of no advantage to the writer, 
it can be of none to the reader, and so, without loss to 
either party, might have been withheld altogether. I 
have already shown the falsity of both Dr Hitchcock's 
views, and as more will fall to be said about them after- 
wards, it will not be necessary to say much more in this 
place. His long string of quotations, in which verse 
1 is represented as expressing that a long period in- 
tervened between the creation of matter and the six 
days' work, is intended to prepare the way for his 
adoption of that false opinion; he is now going to 
prove, that though the other be the most natural, (keU 
is the true view of the matter. Let the reader bear in 
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mind that the Doctor said that the view he has finally 
adopted conld be proved by the strictest rules of Bibli- 
cal criticism; and also mark well how he proceeds 
with his proof: " The question still remains to be con- 
sidered, whether there is sufficient reason to adopt it 
as the true interpretation. To show that there is, I 
now make my appeal to geology. This is a case, it 
seems to me, in which we may call in the aid of science 
to ascertain the true meaning of Scripture. The ques- 
tion is — Does geology teach distinctly and uncontrover- 
tibly, that the world must have existed during a long 
period prior to the existence of the races of organized 
beings that now occupy its surface?*' HadDr Hitchcock 
(or any of the learned divines whom he quotes) first of all 
subjected the opening sentence of Genesis to a complete 
and strictly critical analysis, and proved to the satis- 
faction of all, that Moses there speaks of a long period 
coming between the creation of matter and the six 
days* work, he could not have adopted a better and 
more legitimate course than next to have shown, that 
the strata of the earth's crust gave undeniable proofs 
of the existence of such a long period. But without 
either himself or any one of his reverend friends hav- 
ing produced philological evidence that Moses speaks 
of the long period, the Doctor goes directly to the 
strata — to prove what ? That Moses mentions the long 
period ! Are these his ** strictest rules of exegesis" that 
he spoke of? And is this a specimen of American rea- 
soning — a fair sample of Yankee logic? Truly the 
Americans are well entitled to style themselves a great 
people, seeing they have discovered " the strictest rules 
of exegesis" in the bowels of the earth ! How a reve- 
rend professor of geology could act the part which Dr 
Hitchcock here does is perfectly unaccountable. It 
might almost seem as if a judicial infatuation had be- 
fallen many of the geologists of the present day in con- 
nection with the Mosaic Record of creation. It has 
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been satisfactorily proved from geological discoveries, 
that the globe we inhabit must have existed countless 
ages before the creation of man. This great fact being 
placed beyond all doubt or uncertainty, geologists be- 
came desirous of finding some notice of it in the writ- 
ings of Moses. In itself the desire was quite innocent ; 
and, as Moses treats of the preparation of the world for 
man, by no means, in itself, extravagant. But most 
of them who hitherto have undertaken the task of as- 
certaining, whether Moses makes any direct mention 
of the previous existence of the earth, have adopted 
very wrong methods of settling the matter. Without 
being able to prove that Moses makes direct allusion 
to the previous existence of the globe, many have as- 
sumed that he has done so, and seem not to have 
thought philological evidence at all necessary. Dr 
Hitchcock, in support of the same assumption, has re- 
course to the strata of the earth, as if proofs of the an- 
tiquity of the earth from the strata would prove that 
Moses makes mention of that antiquity. " This is a 
case, it seems to me, in which we may call in the aid 
of science to ascertain the true meaning of Scripture" 
— in other words — this is a case in which we may sub- 
stitute geological evidence for philological evidence. 
A more illogical and absurd procedure it would bo no 
easy task to imagine. It was the previous knowledge 
not merely of the earth's existence before the creative 
week, but of its great antiquity, that brought geolo- 
gists to the Mosaic Record in order to discover whe- 
ther Moses takes any notice of these things. If the 
antiquity of the globe could prove that Moses speaks 
of that antiquity, that point is already proved ; there 
is no need of going back to the strata for evidence. 
The question then should be, not whether the long 
geological periods can be proved to have existed — none 
btit the ex nihilo men doubt or disbelieve that — but 
whether or not it can be shown — upon ** the strictest 
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laws of exegesis*' that Moses takes any notice of these 
periods in the opening rerse of his history ? A boy of 
ten years of age may be made to understand that this 
can only be done by giving proper attention to the 
words which Moses employs. The words are few, plain, 
simple, and common. But Dr Hitchcock does not 
examine them. Two individuals, we shall say, are 
walking together along a road ; they come to a field 
in which they see several horses grazing ; by and by 
they come to another field in which they perceive a 
bailding. The one says to the other — without going 
into the field and inspecting the building — there are 
horses in that house, and in order to prove it he turns 
round and points to the horses they had seen in the 
other field. This somewhat resembles Dr Hitchcock's 
mode of reasoning. He knew that the tide of opinion 
among geologists and divines had for a considerable 
time been setting in strong in favour of the long pe- 
riods being referred to in the opening sentence of Gene- 
sis ; so, schooling down his early prejudice for the views 
of the ex nihilo men the best way he could, he followed 
the current ; but as both of his views are erroneous, 
it signified nothing which he adhered to, and which he 
gave up. 

Neither Dr Chalmers nor Dr Hitchcock attempts 
to explain " the heaven " and ** the earth," the two 
most important words in verse !• Dr Pye Smith 
has undertaken the task, and sad work he makes of it. 
In what I am going to quote from him, " heavens " for 
" heaven " occurs three times : I give it as I find it : 

** With respect to the account of the creation : 
Gen. i. 1. In the beginning God created the heavens 
and the eaii;h. 

** The phrase * the eavens and the earth,' though 
not always used by the sacred writers in the full sense, 
is the most comprehensive the Hebrew language afibrds 
to designate the universe of dependent being ; and, on 

V 
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account of the connection, requires to be so taken in 
this place. It thus corresponds to the expressions in 
the New Testament : ' All things that are in the hea- 
vens and that are in the earth — visible and invisible — 
all things.' " (Scrip. GeoL, p. 243.) 

These few sentences are replete with errors ; and 
Dr Smith could never have penned them had not his 
mind been strongly imbued with preconceived notions 
respecting the meaning of Gen. i. 1 derived, though 
not necessarily, nor legitimately, from his previous 
study of geology. His errors are of two sorts; — errors 
of omission, — and errors of commission. He sets out 
with assuming a meaning to the phrase " the heaven 
and the earth " without first explaining the import of 
these words, taken separately, and comparing it with 
their significations in the context, throughout the 
Scriptures, and in the ordinary language of men. 
Had he first given proper attention to their separate 
meanings in the way I have again and again pointed 
out, and as I have already endeavoured to do in this 
work, he never would have taken upon himself to 
make so bold and unfounded an assertion respecting 
their joint acceptation as he has done. It is by as- 
signing meanings to words which they will not bear, 
and neglecting those which they are universally ac- 
knowledged to have, that Dr Smith and others have 
fallen into such gross mistakes respecting the whole 
of verse 1. The reader may be apt to suppose from 
his manner of speaking — " *the heavens and the earth,' 
though not always used by the sacred writers in the 
full sense, is the most comprehensive the Hebrew lan- 
guage affords to designate the universe of dependent 
being" — that, the meaning which he here gives to 
that phrase, though not the only one which it has in 
the Old Testament, is the one of most frequent occur- 
rence. Now, what is the actual fact ? So far is Dr 
Smith's assertion from being true, that there is not 
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one single instance in either the Old or the New Tes- 
tament of " the heaven and the earth," with the sig- 
nification which he attaches to it. The meaning which 
he has assumed is both false and unscriptural. I have 
already explained the scriptural use of these words at 
considerable length, both separately and as occurrina: 
together — particularly in the Record of creation. I 
shall say something more about them after I have dis- 
posed of Dr Smith's passage from the New Testament 
in illustration of his assumed interpretation of ** the 
heaven and the earth." It will be necessary to quote 
the whole verse. 

Col. i. 16. " For by him were all things created 
that are in heaven, and that are in earth, visible and 
invisible, whether they be thrones, or dominions, or 
principalities, or powers ; all things were created by 
him and for him." 

Dr Smith has said "* the heavens and the earth ' is 
the most comprehensive phrase the Hebrew language 
affords to designate the universe of dependent being." 
Now, it must strike the reader as not a little strange, 
that the reverend author should have recourse to the 
New Testament for an illustration of a Hebrew phrase. 
It is a tacit confession that the Old Testament does 
not furnish one instance of "the heaven and the 
earth " in the sense he has assumed. However, when 
" the heaven " and " the earth " are combined into a 
phrase, they denote our globe with its atmosphere. 
When they occur, not as a phrase, but in separate 
clauses, sentences, &c., " earth " has still the same sig- 
nification, but whether " heaven " has the same mean- 
ing or not, must be determined from the nature of the 
passage* Besides the atmosphere or firmament, '* hea- 
ven" is frequently employed to denote the abode of 
angels and other blessed spirits — the place where the 
glory of Q-od is conspicuously displayed. Now the 
second of these is the sense in which " heaven " is 
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used in Col. i. 16. The things spoken of in that verse 
are all of the same general nature, but represented as 
occupying different places of abode : the things are — 
thrones, dominions, principalities, powers. Of these 
some hare their abode on earth, and are visible to man ; 
others have their dwelling-place in heaven, and are 
invisible to man. Now, "heaven" in the phrase 
*' the heaven and the earth ^' never signifies the abode 
of the blessed. And though both *' heaven " and 
*' earth " may be put for the inhabitants, they are 
never so used when the inhabitants are mentioned in 
common, unfigurative, terms in the same passage ; and 
they are so named in Col. i. 16. In that verse, " hea- 
ven " and " earth " simply denote place, not the in- 
habitants ; the inhabitants are named separately. To 
say that " heaven " and " earth " there denote both 
the places and those that dwell in them, is to assert 
that the inhabitants are twice mentioned in the verse, 
which is a glaring absurdity. There is nothing un- 
common, then, in the use which the apostle here makes 
of these two words ; and Dr Smith's attempt to affix a 
false acceptation to them both in Genesis and in Colos- 
sians turns out an utter failure. 

The sacred writers are most careful to employ words 
and phrases in their proper, usual, and well under- 
stood acceptations. Their sobriety and good sense in 
this and other respects were subjects of remark even 
to heathens, and gained for them respect and ad- 
miration from both Greeks and Romans, though they 
knew nothing of their claim to divine inspiration. In- 
deed, the Romans would not allow some of the books 
of the Old Testament to be sybiline books on account 
of the temperate, grave, and dignified style in which 
they were written, and the entire absence of that 
rant and extravagance that characterized the .doings 
and sayings of the heathen priestess. Not a single 
instance will you find in the whole Scriptures of 
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such bombastical language as ^' the universe of depen- 
dent being" — ** a simple, independent, all comprehen- 
sive axiom" — phrases, which, however faulty in point 
of style, are still more blame-worthy as conveying 
most erroneous interpretations of Scripture. 

The following are a few more examples of ** hea- 
ven and earth " denoting our globe with its atmo- 
sphere — in some of the passages they form a phrase — 
in others they stand separately : 

Exod. XX. 11. '* In six days the Lord made heaven 
and earth." 

Psa. cxv. 15. ** Ye are blessed of the Lord which 
made heaven and earth." 

Psa. ciii. 11. " The heaven is high above the earth." 

Prov. XXV. 3, "The heaven for height and the 
earth for depth." 

** Heaven," when used by itself, frequently signifies 
the place where meteorological phenomena have their 
origin, or where miraculous signs and wonders are ex- 
hibited : 

Deut. xxxiii. 13. " Blessed of the Lord be his land, 
for the precious things of heaven — the dew." 

Deut. xxviii. 12. *^ The Lord shall open unto thee 
his good treasure — the heaven to give rain unto thy 
land in his season." 

Job xxxviii. 29. " The hoar frost of heaven — who ' 
hath engendered it ?" 

Isa. Iv. 10. " The snow cometh down and the rain 
from heaven." 

Gen. xix. 24, " The Lord rained upon Sodom and 
Gomorrah brimstone and fire from heaven." So : 
Gen. vii. 11 ; John vi. 31 ; Acts ii. 19 ; Deut. iv. 1 1 ; 
Lev. xxvi. 19, and many other passages in both the 
Old and the New Testaments. 

Whenever the sacred writers take a more compre- 
hensive view of things than " the heaven and the 
earth"— that is — our globe with its atmosphere — they 
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make use of plain, direct^ and definite terms, whose 
meaning cannot be misunderstood. When St Paul 
speaks of the origin, not oi our globe only, but of the 
whole globes of the unirerse, he employs the.eommon 
word " worlds" — so that he that runs may read : 

Hob. xi. 3. *' Through faith we understand that 
the worlds were framed by the word of God." 

When Solomon takes a large and comprehensive 
view of creation and space in connection with the om- 
nipresence and omniscience of God, he does not em- 
ploy the confined expression 'Hhe heaven and the 
earth" — but — *'the heaven, and heaven of heavens:" 

1 Kings viii. 27. '^ Behold the heaven, and heaven 
of heavens, cannot contain thee." 

Yet St Paul's " worlds," and Solomon's " the hea- 
ven, and heaven of heavens," fall far short of Dr 
Smith's " universe of dependent being." The inspired 
expressions denote merely the places ; Dr Smith's is 
meant to express both the places and all things con- 
tained in them. But further : if the following pas- 
sage had been written in a somewhat more subdued 
and chaste tone and style, it would, perhaps, have been 
found to contain Dr Smith's decided belief in the nebu- 
lary theory, if he did not go even a little beyond it : 

'* The nebulary theory, ridiculed as it has been by 
persons whose ignorance cannot excuse their presump- 
tion, is regarded as in a very high degree probable by 
some of the finest and most Christian minds. If I 
may venture to express my own impressions, I must 
profess as the most reasonable supposition, and the cor- 
i*elate of the nebulary theory, that God originally gave 
being to the primordial elements of things, the very 
small number of simple bodies, endowing each with its 
own wondrous properties." {Scrip, Geol, p. 246.) 

As '' the earth" denotes the dead, inorganic matter 
of our globe in a solid condition, it cannot be applied 
to the globe in a gaseous state, nor to *^ the primordial 
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elements of things" whatever may be intended by that 
inflated expression ; far less to the " universe of de- 
pendent being." It thus appears that Dr Smith's 
views are at variance with nature, with Scripture, and 
with themselves. 

Whilst Dr Smith explains "the heaven and the 
earth" to signify " the universe of dependent being," 
some others understand by it " the matter of the uni- 
verse :** We read — • 

Exod. XX. 11. "In six days the Lord made heaven 
and earth, the sea, and all that in them is." 

Now for " heaven and earth," let us substitute these 
two erroneous interpretations, and see how the passage 
reads : 

(a.) In six days the Lord made " the universe of 
dependent being," the sea, and all that in them is. 

Here " the universe of dependent being" is not the 
universe of dependent being, for it does not compre- 
hend the sea, nor the things in the sea, and on the 
earth. And how can it comprise the earth and not 
the things on the earth ? 

(6.) In six days the Lord made " the matter of the 
universe" the sea, and all that in them is. 

In this connection " the matter of the universe" is 
seen to be somewhat defective, for it does not contain 
the sea, nor the things in the sea, nor those on the 
land. 

The following is Dr Buckland's mode of interpret- 
ing the first verse of G-enesis. 

" These few words of Genesis may be fairly appealed 
to by the geologist, as containing a brief statement of 
the creation of the material elements, at a time dis- 
tinctly preceding the operations of the first day : it is 
nowhere affirmed that G-od created the heaven and the 
earth on the first day^ but in the beginning; this be- 
ginning may have been an epoch at an unmeasured 
distance, followed by periods of undefined duration, 
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In six days the Lord made " the sidereal systems, 
the earth," the sea, and all that in them is. 

Either the logic of Moses — divinely inspired though 
he was — or that of Dr Buckland — must be greatly at 
fault ; it may safely be left to the reader to decide 
which of the two has erred so egregiously, 

Dr Buckland in his exposition of the Mosaic Record 
is not content with one heresy. He advocates that 
other absurdity, that the six natural days of the crea- 
tive week are long geological periods. 

** The days of the Mosaic creation need not be un- 
derstood to imply the same length of time which is 
now occupied by a single revolution of the globe, but 
successive periods, each of great extent." This is 
said with great coolness and deliberation, just as if 
Biblical criticism had never been heard of on the banks 
of the Isis. These long periods surely leave geolo- 
gists 

** Ample room and verge enough " 

for all their great geological changes and revolutions. 

One Dr Harris has written a book which he calls 
the " Pre- Adamite Earth." This work has been re- 
commended by Dr Pye Smith, Dr Hitchcock, and 
others. The following sentence occurs twice in the 
same page. 

" That by " the heavens and the earth " are here 
to be understood the material universe — hardly admits 
of a doubt," (p. 382). 

This passage, short as it is, contains no less than 
three gross errors : first, a grammatical error — "are" 
for "is;" second, a misquotation — "heavens" for 
" heaven ;" third, a wrong interpretation — *' the ma- 
terial universe " for " the earth with its atmosphere," 
The merit of the first two blunders may freely be con- 
ceded to Dr Harris himself, but the last is clearly an 
echo. 

The number and variety of the blunders committed 
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The signification of " the heaven " in the Record of 
creation, and its most common meaning throughout 
the Old and New Testaments, is our atmosphere, or 
the visible expanse above our heads ; and nowhere in 
the Scriptures has it that comprehensive signification 
which Dr Buckland assumes. If there be one single 
character of style in which the books of the whole 
Bible differ from all other compositions, that quality 
is, unambitious plainness and simplicity of speech ; 
that quality of style is stamped on every page of every 
book, and forms one of the grand and leading charac- 
teristics of the language of inspiration ; although such 
plainness and simplicity are characteristic also of the 
style of the profane authors of antiquity, more than of 
books written in the derived and composite languages 
of modem times. Had Moses intended the sidereal 
systems he never would have employed ** the heaven *' 
to express it ; he would have done so in direct and 
common language, as he does in this very chapter 
where he says—" Ee made the stars also." And what 
sort of extravagant and illogical combination does " the 
sidereal systems and the earth" make ? As our globe 
forms part of the sidereal systems, it must be included 
in the phrase '* the sidereal systems ;" and if T)r Buck- 
land's exposition be the true one, our earth is twice 
expressed in verse 1. 

^' It is nowhere affirmed, that God created the hea- 
ven and the earth on the first day, but in the begin- 
ning." Some divines have asserted that the heaven 
and the earth were created out of nothing on the first 
day. If therefore Dr Buckland's view of " in the 
beginning " had been correct, no fault could have been 
found with the above statement. But his unfounded 
interpretation of " in the beginning " is as far wron^ 
as are the opinions of these divines about the creation 
of the universe. 

Let us now put Dr Buckland's exposition to the 
same Scriptural test as we put the others to. 
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that in them is." Now this addition refers to things 
done in the creative week. On the third day, the sea 
was made as well as the dry land ; on the same day the 
plants were made — that is, some of the things in the 
earth ; on the fifth day the fish were made — ^that is, 
things in the sea ; on the same day birds were ma4e-— 
that is, things belonging partly to the sea, partly to 
the land. On the sixth day, beasts, cattle, creeping 
things, and last of all man, were made— that is, things 
belonging to the land. We thus find that the ex- 
planation in the commandment tallies to a nicety with 
the work done in the creative week, and mightily 
strengthens the close connection between the first verse 
of Genesis, and the rest of the chapter. 

The cause of the two changes in the commandment 
is very obvious. It treats of the institution of the 
Sabbath, not the primary institution, for the Sabbath 
had existed since the creation ; and in assigning a rea- 
son for making choice of the seventh day as the day 
of rest, God refers to the creative week ; in that week 
he had himself wrought six days, and rested afterwards 
on the seventh. This week, therefore, was to be a model 
to mankind in all ages. In the Record of creation, 
'^ in the beginning " is quite definite enough, as it is 
immediately followed by the narrative of the six days* 
work ; and, moreover, it is more in accordance with 
the laws of good composition, than "in six days" 
would have been ; but in the commandment, " the 
Lord made heaven and earth," stands apart from the 
copious particular narrative of the creation; this 
made it highly proper to define the number of the 
days there, more especially as the six working days 
are there contrasted with the one day of rest. For 
the same reason, namely, to supply the want of the 
description of the six days' work, " the sea, and all 
that in them is,^' was given in the commandment, as 
a summary expression for the most important things 
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done in the creatire week, not included in " the Lord 
made heaven and earth," nor in the corresponding 
clause in Genesis, " God created the heaven and the 
earth." 

The six geological periods of our globe viewed, in con 
metum witK the Mosaic Record of creation. 

Geologists reckon in all six geological periods of our 
globe ; five of these periods have been pronounced on 
good and sufficient evidence to have been of great 
length ; the sixth — ^which commenced with the crea- 
tioB of man, and the creatures destined to inhabit the 
world along with him — and which from that circum- 
stance has been denominated the human period — geo- 
logically viewed, has run only a small part of its course 
-^f that course— a thing about which doubts may 
well be entertained — is to be of the same length with 
the five preceding epochs. Still, as the five first eras 
were preparatory to the sixth, it may seem somewhat 
strange that the sixth should be the shortest of them 
all. This renders it in some degree probable, that our 
planet—- in one state or another — may continue to be 
the abode of rational and immortal creatures for count- 
less ages yet to come. However this may be ; during 
the five first eras the earth was the habitat of succes- 
sive races of plants and animals, differing from each 
other so much, especially the latter, that generally 
qpeaking, the animals (except perhaps shells, and a 
few other low types) of one period, and in part also 
the plants, were not fitted to live and thrive in any of 
the others — implying in each successive period a great 
change both in the state of the earth and the atmo- 
sphere. Here then we have (for all the six periods) 
SIX distinct creations — six series of interferences on the 
part of the Deity — ^to prepare the world anew each 
time for new races of plants and animals ; and, as 
each of the by-gone periods has a number of subdivi- 
sions, it is not improbable that there were several par- 
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tial creations ; these, however, it will not be necessary 
to take into account in this place. 

This brings us to the question, — Which of these six 
creations does Moses describe in this first chapter ? 
And— does he speak of only one throughout the chap- 
ter — or does he refer to one period in verse 1, and 
then proceed to give a detailed account of another 
period in the body of the chapter ? In this inquiry 
we have nothing whatever to do with the original for- 
mation of the globe, either as respects the Kecord of 
creation, or the strata. " The earth," verse 1, clearly 
proves that at the time there described as ** the begin- 
ning," the globe had arrived at a solid condition ; and 
the geological periods take their date from the un- 
stratified — ^that is, the first formed and lowest — ^rocks of 
the earth's crust. Now, in considering which of the six 
periods within that limit has the best claim and title to 
be regarded as "the beginning" of the Mosaic Record, 
we may view the first five either separately or as a unity 
— for they have only one claim among them — and weigh 
it against the claim of the sixth or human period. 
None but the a posteriori class of writers will deny 
that the particular creations described throughout the 
Kecord all belong to one and the same era ; and, leav- 
ing the peculiar views of the a posteriori men to be 
discussed as we proceed with the exposition of the six 
days' work, it will be enough to examine which of the 
six periods the creations delineated refer to. This 
will not occupy us long. The circumstance of these 
creations having been performed so slowly and so for- 
mally, and also narrated in the same distinct and pro- 
gressive manner as they were performed, renders it 
exceedingly probable — not yet to say certain — that 
the creations of the human period are intended ; be- 
cause it is extremely unlikely that the creations of 
the five first periods were gone through with the same 
formality, and far more unlikely stiU that any narra- 
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tive of them was written and preserved, seeing there 
were then no rational beings on this earth for whose 
information such a Record should be made. Man- 
kind are the only beings who have hitherto inhabited 
the earth, who could derive any benefit from a written 
document.* The narrative of creation has been put 
into their hands for their instruction. Now, whether 
is it more probable that God should give an inspired 
record to mankind of the creations relating to some 
one of the five by-gone geological periods, or of the 
creations relating to the human period ? After duly 
reflecting on these things, one is tempted to conclude at 
once, that the Mosaic Record can refer to none other 
than the sixth period. And what puts this beyond all 
donbt is the circumstance of man being created in the 
sixth day. This at once shuts out the five first geo- 
logical periods from the body of the chapter, and 
leaves nothing to be settled but the claim to the first 
verse, which will soon be disposed of. For, surely it 
must seem highly improbable that Moses, in writing 
nnder the light and guidance of divine inspiration, 
would commit so gross a solecism in the opening sen- 
tence of his history, as to begin with the bare men- 
tion of one geological period, and then start off to 
give a copious detail of another that did not come into 
existence for many thousand years afterwards, and 
that too without his giving the least intimation of the 

* Sir David Brewster in his recent publication — 
" More "Worlds than One" — has broached the notion 
of our globe having been the habitation of intellec- 
tual races before man. But, as what he has advanced 
on the subject amounts to neither argument, nor evi- 
dence, nor even probability, a formal refutation of his 
views has been thought alike uncalled for and un- 
necessary. 
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transition ft'om the one subject to another ! Would 
Herodotus or Liyy, Hume or Gibbon, have been guilty 
of such an anomaly, and given no explanation ? If a 
profane author would feel there was something dis- 
jointed and incongruous in such a mode of writing, 
would not an inspired penman, from his superior 
enlightenment, have more readily detected the mis- 
take, or rather have been prevented from falling into 
such an impropriety ? And if we believe Moses to 
have been the mere amanuensis of God in writing the 
narrative of creation, to assert the existence of such a 
solecism, borders closely on blasphemy. But, however 
that may be, we may regard it as certain, that Moses 
knew nothing of these five geological periods, and, by 
consequence, could tell nothing of their history. But, 
let it be granted that Moses had some knowledge of 
these^ periods, and intended to speak of them, the 
likelihood is he would have made reference to them 
all ; or if he had been instructed to mention but one 
of them, it must have been to serve some particular 
purpose, and that purpose would have appeared in the 
Eecord, otherwise the end for which it was introduced 
would be left unaccomplished, and for that reason the 
notice of it utterly useless. But, as there is no parti- 
cular expression which makes " in the beginning" 
apply to any one of these five periods, we are entitled 
to conclude that it refers to none of them. The reader 
will find it no easy matter to assign a reason why 
Moses should introduce a mere allusion to one of these 
periods : and it is besides utterly incredible, that the 
Volume of Inspiration should commence with a sen- 
tence that could answer no conceivable end. For all 
these reasons we are forced to adopt the conclusion, 
that '' in the beginning" is a summary expression for 
the six creative days, and " created the heaven and 
the earth" another summary expression for the mira- 
culous works done during these days. This is the 
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tiataral and obvious interpretation of the inspired his- 
torian's plain, simple, and brief announcement, and 
the only one which restores unity and harmony to the 
•Record of creation. Nay more : it is almost Uie only 
one which would occur to an intelligent and unpr^u- 
diced reader of the Bible. And thus viewed in its 
true light, the text of the Record presents neither 
ambiguity nor obscurity, neither laxity of diction, nor 
quaintness of style, nothing to puzzle or perplex, in so 
rar at least as the artistic skill of the writer is con- 
cerned. And when we sit down calmly to read it 
as a whole— what plainness, what propriety, what pre- 
dsion, what conciseness, yet fulness, what order, what 
unity, what harmony, what superhuman dignity and 
majesty, characterize the entire composition ! Moses 
it not the author of the ten commandments— he did 
not even compose them. In point of style the ten 
commandments and the Record of creation bear oon- 
aiderable resemblance to each other. The simila- 
rity of these two pieces of composition, and the fur^ 
ther circumstance that the Record of creation refers 
to events which took place before man was made, 
suggest the idea that the same God who pronounced 
the commandments from the top of Sinai to the assem- 
bled thousands of awe-struck Israelites below, dictated 
the Record of creation to Moses, probably in the 
mount. Moses was in the mount with God forty days, 
and as he was then and there instructed in things to 
come — what more likely than that he was informed 
also of things past— things which none but God could 
make known. But whoever we may suppose was the 
penman of the Record of creation (including both the 
first and second chapters of Genesis), for both the 
matter and the diction we must come to inspiration 
at last. 

** In the beginning** mwed in its relation to ^e eix dayi* 
Mfork of ereaUon. 

o 
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Having, it is hoped, effectually annihilated the long 
period which the a priori men assume to be com- 
prised in verse 1, we come now to explain " in the 
beginning " in reference to the six days of creation; 
whether these days be natural days, as three out of 
the four contending parties are fully persuaded, or 
long geological periods according to the views of the 
a posteriori men. 

The word " beginning," in its application either 
to time or to space, admits of two acceptations, which 
are easily distinguished from each other ; it may sig- 
nify a mere starting point, or a small part of a par- 
ticular portion either of time or of space. The first 
of these meanings requires nothing to be said in illus- 
tration of it ; the following sentence will help to throw 
some light on the second : " In the beginning of the 
ascent of the mountain the party met with few obsta- 
cles to oppose their progress." In this connection the 
word beginning does not express the mere point from 
which the company set out, but a part of a journey 
from the bottom to the top of a mountain, and that 
part bearing a very small proportion to the whole 
length of the way. Again, in reference to time; 
** This month shall be unto you the beginning of 
months— it shall be the first month of the year to 
you " (Bxod. xii. 2). Here one month is viewed as 
the beginning to all the other months of the year. 
Day takes some time to break : day-break therefore 
forms a part — is the beginning — of day, as distinguished 
from night. ** Come in the beginning of the week : " 
the beginning of the week here is a small portion of 
the week — not the mere goal from which the week 
commences. ' 

Let us now apply these remarks to the case before 
us. The work of creation took up six natural daya ; 
the phrase *' in the beginning " must, therefore, be a 
summary expression for the whole of these six days, 
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and not merely the first day, or part of the first day, 
as some explain it; for such an explanation would 
lead the Record to contradict itself, by making it as- 
sert in the first verse, that the work was all done in 
the course of a day, or part of a day, and in the body 
of the chapter declare that it occupied the Creator six 
whole days. That this is the correct interpretation, 
the substitution in the fourth commandment (already 
pointed out) of " in six days " for *' in the beginning " 
is unanswerable evidence. The sacred historian 
then represents the six natural days during which 
weation went on, as standing in the relation of a begin- 
ning to the whole period during which mankind are to 
dwell on the earth in their present condition — that is 
— he makes six natural days the beginning to, say, 
seven or eight thousand years, supposing that to be 
the whole length of the human period. In such mat- 
ters no rule can be laid down, to regulate the exact 
proportion which a beginning should have to that por- 
tion of time to which it stands as a beginning. One 
thing, however, seems clear — that the beginning should 
be by far the smaller of the two portions of time. 

But the a posteriori class of geologists maintain that 
in this chapter Moses describes, not the time and doings 
of six natural days, as their numerous opponents un- 
derstand him to do, but six long geological periods, 
including a vast number of geological processes. We 
must, therefore, here examine how this ultroneous and 
extravagant view of the Record affects " the begin- 
ning." Before doing so, however, it will be necessary 
to name a term of years as the amount of a geological 
period. I fix upon forty thousand years, leaving the 
reader to increase or diminish that term according to 
his own knowledge and judgment in such things.* 

-^ - - - - - ■ ■ - - - 

* I am sensible I have fixed on too low a number 
for a geological period ; but not deeming that of es- 
sential importance, I have allowed it to remain. 
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Now, what according to the notions of the a posteriori 
men is ** the heginning ? " If they say it is the same 
with the heginning of the a priori mexa — the heginning 
of the a priori men has heen proved to he a mere as^ 
sumption, and to have no i)lace in the Mosaic Record. 
If, again, they say that it is the commencement of the 
six long geological periods, they make Moses contra- 
dict himself— hy first saying that all things were crea- 
ted at the heginning, and afterwards representing 
them as created during six long geological periods. 
The only way of getting rid of this diflSculty is to ad- 
mit the days to he natural days, as they are expressly 
said to he hoth throughout the Record and in other 
parts of Scripture : " in the heginning " is then seen 
to he a general expression synonymous with '* in six 
days," as the suhstitution of the one for the other in the 
fourth commandment clearly shows. To make '* in the 
heginning" synonymous with the six creative days 
viewed as geological periods is to make it extend over 
a period of two hundred and forty thousand years — 
an ahsurdity too gross to have further notice taken 
of it. 

References to " the heginning^* in other parts of Scrips 
ture confirm the interpretation given of it throughout this 
work, 

" The heginning" Gen. i. 1, refers strictly to the 
six creative days; hut, as has already heen shown 
the word admits of some latitude of application. When 
employed in reference to the history of mankind, it may 
go hack to the creative week, or stop short at evento 
that happened soon after it. In the following passage 
St Peter connects ** the heginning" with the creative 
week ; and makes it the point of time from which hu- 
man affairs date their commencement : '* Since the 
fathers fell asleep all things continue as they were ft'om 
the heginning of the creation" (2 Pet. iii. 4). Again : 
Christ speaking of the law of divorce, says : " Mosbb, 
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because of the hardness of your hearts, suffered you to 
put away your wives, but it was not so from the begins 
ning" (Matt. ix. 8). As there were no marriages before 
the creation of man, ** from the beginning" here can 
by no ingenuity be carried back beyond the human 

Seriod; it goes back, however, to the sixth creative 
ay — the day on which marriage w^ first instituted. 
In the immediate context Christ connects " the begin- 
ning" with the creation of man on the same day: 
" Have ye not read, that he that made them at the 
beginning made them male and female" (v. 4). Isaiah 
makes " from the beginning" synonymous with " from 
the foundations of the earth," but neither of these ex- 
pressions can go beyond the history of our race, for 
both are associated with human affairs : *^ Have ye not 
known ? Have ye not heard ? Hath it not been told 
you from the beginning ? Have ve not understood from 
the foundations of the earth ?" (isa. xl. 21). St Luke 
also connects '' from the foundations of the earth" with 
the history of mankind : " The blood of all the pro- 
phets, which was shed from the foundation of the 
earth, may be required of this generation" (Luke xi. 
50). In all these places *' the beginning" is associated 
with the six days' work of creation, and the first ap- 
pearance of man upon the earth, and cannot, therefore, 
refer to any time or any transactions antecedent to the 
existence of mankind. Thus every view which we take 
of the Scriptural application of " the beginning" serves 
more and more to assure us, that in Gen. i. 1, it looks 
forioard proBpectively to the six days of the creative 
week, not hack retrospectively to an unrecorded time 
and unrecorded events at a far remote point of time in 
the past eternity. 

It may be as well here briefly to recapitulate the 
reasons which hitherto I have advanced for rejecting 
the peculiar creed of the a priori men — which is — 
That Moses, Chen. i. 1, speaks of a long period which 
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intervened between "the beginning" and the six days 
of the creative week. 

I. It makes the phrase " in the beginning" quite in- 
definite, and Moses never leaves the word beginning 
indefinite in any other part of his writings ; on every 
other occasion of its use, its meaning is well defined, 
obvious and clear. 

II. It leaves the meaning of " created" unexplained 
and vague ; neither the number nor the nature of the 
acts of creation implied in it being specified, nor the 
particular time when they were performed pointed 
out. 

III. Whether ** the heaven" be assumed to signify 
** the stellar systems," or a part of " the matter of the 
universe" — " the heaven" never has either the one or 
the other of these acceptations — in the Scriptures — in 
the language of science — or in the ordinary language 
of men. 

IV. " The earth" wherever it occurs — ^whether in 
the Scriptures — or in profane authors — or in conver- 
sation, always denotes, in whole or in part, the matter 
of our globe arrived at a solid condition, and is never 
applied to the matter of any other globe. 

V. As our globe was not made of " earth" — that is 
— was not made of matter in the compact state to 
which we apply the term earth — '* the earth" cannot 
allude to the matter of which the globe was framed, 
nor to the globe itself immediately after it was framed, 
nor to the globe in any of its after states, till it be- 
came solid as it is at present. 

VI. An inspired apostle informs that the worlds were 
made of matter non-apparent to our senses — an invi- 
sible state of matter to which " the earth" is clearly 
inapplicable. 

VII. The men of our day who are most distinguished 
for learning and scientific knowledge, hold that the 
gaseous or nebular condition of matter is its first ap- 
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parent state, and the state in which it first existed in 
our globe : ** the earth" would ill apply to matter in 
that fluid condition, and is never so applied. 

VIII. By far the most frequent meaning of the 
phrase '* the heaven and the earth" in the Scriptures 
is our globe with its atmosphere or firmament ; nor is 
there a single instance in the whole Bible of its signi- 
fying ** the universe of dependent being ;" or " the 
stellar systems and our globe." 

IX. " The heaven and the earth," rightly understood, 
is the key to the true interpretation of the whole of verse 
1, and cannot be proved to mean any thing else than 
our earth with its atmosphere. 

X. It leaves the meaning of the whole of the first verso 
BO utterly vague and indefinite, as to convoy to us no 
information either of the particular things done, or the 
{Mtrticular time when they were done. 

XI. It makes Moses commence in the first sentence 
of his history at one period of time, and in the next 
sentence pass on to describe events that took place 
many thousands, it may be, millions of years, after the 
first-mentioned events, and that too without giving the 
least intimation of the transition and change of sub- 
ject — a blunder in composition, which no inspired au- 
thor could over commit. 

XII. It makes Moses begin the Record of creation 
with a retrospective instead of a prospective introduction 
— which is contrary to his uniform practice — and at 
variance also with established usage among both sacred 
and profane historians. 

XIII. It makes Moses connect the accounts of two 
series of events, distant from each other in point of 
time perhaps millions of years, by a conjunction (and) 
— a solecism of which there are no examples elsewhere 
in the Bible, nor in profane authors of good and esta- 
blished reputation. 

At the outset of this work I stated the causes to 
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which all these erroneous views are to be ascribed. 
Before proceeding to another verse I shall here present 
these causes more at length, and in a somewhat differ- 
ent form. 

1. Neglect of ihe principles of philology or the ordinary 
laws of Biblical Criticism, 

In not one of the authors whom I have named, nor 
in others that I might have quoted, have I found " the 
earth" and " the heaven" philologically explained, and 
compared with the acceptationswhich these words have 
throughout the Record of creation, and in other parts 
of the Word of God. The Record contains a defini- 
tion of the primitive and proper import of them both; 
and the meanings bestowed on them in these definitions 
were not given them by Moses, or any other man, but 
by God himself; yet due attention has not been 
paid to these explanations, nor the meanings of the 
same words as they again and again occur in the Re- 
cord, though in every instance their application is 
in full accordance with the acceptations God was 
pleased to attach to them — acceptations which may be 
met with also in almost every chapter of the Bible. 
Not one of the authors above referred to has quoted 
verse 8 for God's explanation of " heaven," nor verse 
10 for his explanation of " earth." To this neglect 
may, in a great measure, be ascribed the gross mis- 
takes which they have made and so frequently pub- 
lished abroad to the world. This is the more to be re- 
gretted as most of them are men of high and esta- 
blished reputation, and their opinions have a great and 
wide-spread influence on society. Several of the a 
priori authors have been severe upon the ex nihilo 
geologists for their neglect or misunderstanding of the 
facts and principles of the stony science, though, as a 
body, the errors of the ex nihilo men are fully more 
their misfortune than their fault. They have to strug- 
gle with wrong views and prejudices instilled into 
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them in their youth, and these, doubtless, they find 
difficult to erase from their minds in after life. The 
a priori men are in general better educated, and have 
in consequence enjoyed superior advantages for receiv- 
ing — in addition to other kinds of knowledge — the 
very sort of instruction and discipline fitted to put 
them right and keep them right in matters of philo- 
logy and criticism. Now, the neglect of the princi- 
ples of criticism by the a priori men, is every whit as 
bad as the misapprehensions of the facts of geology on 
the part of the ex nihilo men. Those who despise the 
facts or principles of geology can never obtain a cor- 
rect knowledge of the Prae- Adamite states of our 
planet ; those who omit to apply the rules of criticism 
can never expect to make out the right interpretation 
of the Mosaic Record of creation ; the result in both 
cases is the same— namely — the blind adoption of erro- 
neous views. The ex nihilo men are wrong both phi- 
logically and geologically ; the a priori men, philo- 
logically ; and to cling with more pertinacity to what 
is wrong than to what is right, would seem to be one 
of the characteristics of our fallen nature. Each of 
these two parties sees the mote in the other's eye, but 
is totally unconscious of the beam in its own. Each, 
accordingly, continues wedded to its own peculiar opi- 
nions ; and both disseminate their heresies up to the 
measure of their abilities and opportunities. 

II. The substitution of assumption and supposition for 
^ principles of sound criticism. 

There are few acts or states of mind, purely intellectual, 
attended with more pernicious consequences than as- 
sumption. Assumption is allied to arrogance, in as much 
as it takes up and holds opinions and sentiments without 
having duly examined their truth or falsehood. It is al- 
lied to falsebood, as it often gives out what is not true ; 
but falsehood is a known untrutb, whereas assumption 
suspects nothing wrong. Assumption is allied to faith ; 
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both imply belief; but assumption is belief without 
BuflScient evidence, and often without any proof at all ; 
faith is belief resting on good and sufficient evidence. 
Assumption is of kin to supposition ; but supposition 
is accompanied with doubt or uncertainty : " We do 
not pledge ourselves for one or all of these supposi- 
tions :" assumption, on the contrary, is troubled by 
neither doubt nor uncertainty ; of the two, assumJDtion 
accordingly is the more obstinate, and the more diffi- 
cult to be convinced. Assumption has something in 
common with conjecture ^ but conjecture is employed 
where evidence, at least for the time, cannot be had ; 
assumption, where evidence may be attained were it 
only carefully sought for. The state of mind which 
leads to assumption is in itself bad : a deep opening to 
a lower deep : " I look for something grander." It 
is this looking fok, instead of looking at, that is the 
root and bane of the mischief ; it is these high looks 
disdaining to see evidence, and this arrogant tongue 
crying " cut the philological knot," that has given rise 
to not a little of the jarring and misunderstanding 
about the Record of creation. One has formed to 
himself a theory of what the Record of creation con- 
tains, or, according to his notions, should contain ; and 
he opens the Bible at the place, and endeavours to dis- 
cover there his previously and independently formed 
opinions ; and, never allowing these for a moment to 
drop from his mind, he at length imagines he has 
found them in certain words and phrases of the Record ; 
and in this way falls into his own snare. Another, 
who has no theory to support, who comes in a humble 
and child-like spirit simply to discover and understand 
what is written, examines and compares patiently till, 
upon good evidence, he discovers the true interpreta- 
tion, or gives up the task in despair. This shows a 
modest and becoming frame of mind, to which the as- 
sumptionist is quite a stranger. In fine : when the 
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mind has once firmly laid hold of an assumption, the 
direct and almost certain tendency of such a mental 
state is, to prevent farther inquiry on the subject to 
which the assumption relates. In this respect assump- 
tion resembles infidelity ; neither the assumptionist 
nor the infidel is much inclined to examine evidence : 
hence it is no easy matter to reason down either the 
one or the other ; each appears pretty well contented 
with his present condition, and not over-desirous of 
any addition to the knowledge and light he already 
possesses. The true motto of the assumptionists is : 
Quod tolumus pagil^ gredimus. 

Verse Second. 

" And the earth was without form and void ; and 
darkness was upon the face of the deep ; and the Spirit 
of God moved upon the face of the waters." 

" And :" The Hebrew particle " we" here rondored 
'*and" is without a parallel in the language. The 
ubiquity of this connective forms one of the most r( - 
markable idioms of the Hebrew tongue. It occurs 
aboat ninety times in this chapter, and in every one of 
these places it is translated ** and," except at the be- 
ginning of verse 27, where it is rendered by " so" : 

Ver. 27. " So God created man in his own image.'* 

At the beginning of chapter second it is Englished 
by "thus:" 

Gen. ii. 1. *' Thus the heavens and the earth were 
finished, and all the host of them." 

It is sometimes translated by " now :" 

Gen. iii. 1. " Now the serpent was more subtile," &c. 

When it is Englished by " but" the adversative 
force of '* but" has no place in the original, and is 
occasionally felt to cramp, and even to mar, the sense. 
If we substitute " and" or " now" for " but" at the be- 
ginning of the second verse of each of the three following 
passages, the improvement will be obvious : 
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Gen. xiii. 12. *' Abram dwelt in the land of Canaan, 
and Lot in the cities of the plain, and pitched his tent 
toward Sodom. 

TBut. 

Ver.l3, t " Now (or and) the men of Sodom were 
wicked, and sinners before the Lord exceedingly." 

Abram and Lot were both good men, but no men- 
tion is made of their goodness in these verses. Had 
their goodness been spoken of verse 12, and contrasted 
with the wickedness of the men of Sodom, verse 13, no 
fault could have been found with '' but" at the begin- 
ning of verse 13. As, however, there is no contrast or 
opposition between the contents of the two verses, 
** now" or '* and" is felt to be the particle wanted." 

Gen. XV. 15. " And thou shalt go to thy fathers in 
peace ; thou shalt be buned in a good old age." 

Ver. 16. r But. 

1 '* And in the fourth generation they shall 
come hither again." 

- The sixteenth verse is merely a continuation of the 
history ; the subject-matter of it is not placed in con- 
trast with that of the fifteenth ; " but," however, is not 
felt to clog the sense so much here as in the preceding 
verses. The two following verses contain a question 
lind an answer ; no contrast between them is intended. 

Gen. xvi. 5. " And Sarai said unto Abram — My 
wrong be upon thee," &c. 

Ver. 6. r But, 

\ " And Abram said unto Sarai. Behold 
thy maid is in thy hand." 

We are little in danger of going wrong by render- 
ing the Hebrew " we" into the English ** and." 

The relations in which the things connected by 
" we" stand to each other are so numerous and vari- 
ous that it is no easy matter to reduce them under 
heads ; happily it is of no great importance to do so. 
A few heads may, notwithstanding, be given ; but I 
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must first repeat what I have already stated, that in 
no instance whatever does the connecting particle "we" 
in the smallest degree alter or influence the nature of 
the relation existing between the connected objects ; in 
every case the relationship depends on the things them- 
selves. 

I. " We" connects the particular events or objects 
of a series, whatever the nature of the things may be, 
or the relationship existing among them, and consti- 
tuting them a series. In this very chapter the series 
of miraculous events which make up the six days' work 
of creation are all linked together by this ubiquitous 
particle ; e. g, 

Ver. 6. " And God said : Let there be a firmament 
in the midst of the waters," drc. 

Here " and" — •* we" — connects the first day and the 
first day's work with the second day and the second 
day's work ; and so on throughout all the other days. 
But " and" connects not only the particular days and 
the particular days' work, but the separate parts of 
each day's work : 

Ver. 3. " And God said : Let there be light, and 
there was light." 

Ven 4. " And God saw the light that it was good ; 
and God divided the light from the darkness." 
' In like manner it joins together series of events in 
ordinary history ; the particulars of a story; question 
and answer, &c. 

II. It connects antecedent and consequent, or cause 
and effect : 

Ver. 11. ** And God said : Let the earth bring forth 
grass." 

Ver. 12. "And the earth brought forth grasSy" 
Ac. 

Much in the same way it joins an effect or thing 
done with the impression made by it on the mind of 
the agent or doer : 
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Ver. 3. *^ And God said : Let there be light, and 
there was light." 

Ver. 4. " And God saw the light that it was good." 

III. It marks a transition ft'om one subject to an* 
other : 

Gen. vi. I. '' And it came to pass when men began 
to multiply on the earth." 

Gen. viii. 1. " And God remembered Noah," &c. 

Gen. xi. I. *^ And the whole earth was of one lan- 
guage and of one speech." 

IV. It joins a general statement with the details 
which serve to illustrate it : 

Gen. i. 1. " In the beginning God created the hea* 
ven and the earth." 

Ver. 2. "And the earth was without form and 
void," and so on to the end of the chapter, where the 
description of the six days' work terminates. 

Dr Pye Smith, after quoting verse 2, says : 
" The first inquiry here is — What relation this para- 
graph (t. e, verse) bears to the preceding ? Is it the 
relation of close connection and immediate sequence ; 
or does it only express posteriority without defining the 
separating interval ? My conviction is, not the former, 
but the latter" {Scrip. Geol. p. 248). Dr Smith having 
assumed that the first verse is ** a simple, independent, 
all comprehensive axiom," which tells us thata very long 
interval came between the original formation of the 
material universe and the six creative days, it is an 
immediate and necessary consequence of that ground- 
less assumption, nay might even be regarded as a part 
of it, to assert, as he has done, that the second verse ex- 
presses posteriority without defining the length of the 
interval between the things described in the first verse, 
and the things described in the rest of the chapter^ 
Now, as it has been proved, unanswerably, that the 
first verse contains a summary of the six days and of 
the works of the six days of creation detailed in th^ 
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body of the chapter, the idea of an interval, whether 
of long or of short duration, coming between them is 
wholly inadmissible and absurd. With equal propriety 
might one speak of an interval occurring between the 
first day of the year, and the first twenty-four hours 
of the year. The portion of time in the first, verse 
is the identical portion in the rest of the chap- 
ter, but differently viewed and expressed; just as 
the first day of the year is the same portion of time 
with the first twenty-four hours of the year. Now, as 
there is neither immediate sequence, nor posteriority 
of any sort, between the first day, and the first twenty- 
four hours of the year, so there is none of either be- 
tween the time of the first verse, and the time of the 
rest of the Record. The only priority and posterio- 
rity the case admits of is — that the one statement 
stands before the others — that is — the first verse pre- 
cedes, and all the rest follow. Dr Smith thu» pro- 
ceeds : " The question will be answered by attending 
to the connecting particle ; as it is rendered in our 
version it naturally excites the idea of immediate se- 
quence." The works of the second day succeed the 
works of the first, the works of the third day succeed 
the works of the second, and so on to the sixth day ; 
in each of these cases there is a succession which may 
be called immediate. But as ^' in the beginning " is 
only another mode of expressing " in six days," succes- 
sion between the first verse, and the others, is an utter 
impossibility. Both of Dr Smith's views respecting 
the connection between these verses are thus shown to 
be false and untenable. But Dr Smith's reason for 
rejecting immediate sequence is not because it is wrong 
in the sense here explained.; it is because it would ef- 
fectually annihilate the long period which he assumes 
intervened between the things alluded to in verse 1, and 
the things described in the body of the Record. But, be- 
sides his being under a complete delusion with respect to 
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the existence of l^e long interval, I>r Smith is in error 
ahont the use of the Hebrew particle '* we :" " we" 
and ** and" have no influence whatever either on the 
time that intervenes between two events, or on the 
nature of the relation in which they stand to each 
other. The interval which Dr Smith argues for may 
have been millions of years in length ; and in practice 
neither of these particles is employed to connect events 
so remote in point of time from each other. The par- 
ticle ^ we " is of such universal application, that the 
time between the things joined by it may be too small 
for calculation, as in the case of a question and answer, 
or it may amount to several years ; but there is no in- 
stance of its being ever employed to connect events 
millions of years asunder. 

Dr Smith has a great deal more about the particle 
in question, but all of the same irrelevant nature with 
what hscs already been produced. But, strange to say, 
he does not venture to give his own translation of it ; 
and, stranger still, he goes over to G-ermany for the 
rendering of a Hebrew particle into English : *' The 
two sentences, he says, are thus rendered by a cau- 
tious and judicious critic, the late Dr Dathe of 
Leipsic " : 

Ver. 1. ''In the beginning God created the heaven 
and the earth." 

Yer. 2. But afterwards the earth became waste and 
desolate. 

We have nothing to do at present with anything 
but Dr Dathe's rendering of " we," which must be 
viewed aud treated as if it were Dr Smith's own. 

" We " is allowed by scholars to be the most general, 
as well as the most simple, connective in the Hebrew 
tongue ; it corresponds to kcu in Greek, and to et and 
^ in Latin, only it is of more universal application 
than these other conjunctives. These Greek and La- 
tin connectives never have aa adversative foree : and 
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there is not a single example in the whole of the Old 
TTestament of " we " with an adversative force ; the 
generic nature of the particle precludes the possibility 
of its expressing contrariety or opposition, it is quite 
uniform in retaining on all occasions its generic cha- 
racter; and in every instance where opposition or con- 
trast is expressed, the opposition is in the things them- 
selves, not in *' we " which connects them. Our English 
particle " but *' is adversative when employed as a con- 
junction ; '* but " is not, therefore, a strictly accurate 
translation of " we." Still, I do not carry my criti- 
cism so far as to say, that " but" should never be em- 
ployed to represent " we." " But " may be so used 
without injury to the sense ; and, where contrast ex- 
ists between the things themselves connected by the 
eonjunction, with manifest advantage. I can never 
however allow " but afterwards " to be a legitimate 
rendering of ** we ;" and wherever it is so used it will 
be found to clog and seriously mar the sense. I)r 
Bathe's rendering of the whole of the first clause of 
verse 2 : 

'* But afterwards the earth became waste and deso- 
late" 
makes it quite evident that his translation was 
made to suit his views as a geologist who believed 
that Moses in verse 1* alludes to the long period 
which intervened between the formation of the globo 
and the six creative days. " Waste" and " desolate" 
express nearly the same ideas, and imply the existence 
of a chaos, a state of the world to which Moses gives 
no countenance, and which never had any existence. 
** Without form" and ** void" convey quite distinct 
ideas, and describe a condition of things altogethei- 
different from *' waste and desolate." 

Dr Smith's reason for adopting Dr Dathe's incor- 
rect and awkward translation of " we" is very evident. 
By means of ** but" he gets a contrast between the 
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neiitkNied im ike fnt Tcne asd the things de- 
UvonglMNit the Eeeord; asd "aftervards" 
bringi out livoiiglj tbe idea oi aa interrai between tJie 
fraaung of tte g^be and tbe creatiwe week. Having 
thai fimnd as he so^oaei the long period in the text* 
Dr Dathe helps him to dtieoTer that during a part at 
least of that long period the globe had £sUea into a 
ehaotie state ; that the porpose of the creative week 
was to pat an end to the disorder and ecMifosion that 
prevailed everywhere, and to rednee the world to order, 
and render it a fit habitation for man and beast. The 
heathenish notion of oar globe having once been a 
ehaos will be taken np shortly : meanwhile we go on 
with oar exposition. 

Ver. 2. ** The earth was without form and void." 
Dr Mantel], by a strange inad?erteney, makes "with- 
out form and void" refer to the globe when in a 
faseous state — a state we may assure ourselves Moses 
new nothing about : " Assuming then that our planet 
when first called into being by the fiat of the Creator 
was a gaseous mass * without form and void/" It may 
seem not a little strange, that of all enquirers the 
universally understood meaning of the word earth 
should escape the attention of geologists most fre- 
quently : yet such is in reality the fEust, as the geolo- 
gical expositors of the Mosaic Record abundantly 
prove. Had Dr Mantell given due heed to ''the 
earth" in the clause, and read attentively — " and dark- 
ness was upon the face of the deep, and the Spirit of 
God moved upon the face of the waters" — it would 
not have been possible for him to fall into such a mis- 
take. Water is the second state in which our planet 
existed before it began to be reduced to a solid condi- 
tion. Now, in this verse we have not only "the 
waters" and " the deep" but " the earth," and " the 
earth" eighteen times besides in this chapter — afford- 
ing overwhelming proof that " without form and void" 
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refers to the globe arrived at a mature conditioD, and 
composed of water, earth, and other solid materials. 
It is, therefore, as clear as sunshine that Dr Mantell 
put " without form and void" at the wrong end — at 
the primal gaseous condition of the globe, instead of 
at its ultimate and compact state. 

" Without form and void'* describes the state of the 
earth, or at least of a very considerable portion of the 
earth, immediately before the six days' work of crea- 
tion began. What part of the globe was in the condi- 
tion here described will come to be fully explained 
afterwards. Meanwhile I cannot forbear remarking 
that there has been a great deal too much heathenish 
talk about the state of the earth as here delineated by 
the inspired author. Christian divines and Christian 
poets, have been the chief agents in disseminating in 
Christian countries the equally false and unfounded, 
foolish and absurd, doctrine, that before the commence- 
ment of the human period, the globe had sunk into a 
state of ruin and decay, which rendered it wholly unfit 
for either vegetable or animal life, if it did not also 
threaten its existence as a globe, and the dispersion 
and return of its elements into their original non- ap- 
parent forms. And it must be admitted that their 
labours have been attended with wonderful success. 
That Greek and Roman poets, such as Hesiod and 
Ovid, men born and bred heathens, should have written 
such wild and extravagant caricatures of the works of 
nature as they have done, may be tolerated ; but that 
Christian divines, and highly gifted Christian poets, 
should so far depart from truth and sobriety as to 
imitate these heathens in their outre delineations of 
the works and ways of Omnipotence and Omniscience, 
is not only deeply to be lamented, but deserving of 
the severest censure and reprobation. Yet such is 
what they have done, and such is what they have 
never shown themselves ashamed of doing. Some of 
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them limit their chaos to onr globe, whilst others re- 
present it as extending over the whole created uni- 
verse ; and all of them pretend, perhaps actually be- 
lieve, they have the "Word of God for the existence of 
this state of disorder and confusion in the works of 
Ood : and in this way the heathen doctrine of a chaos 
has come to be grafted on an inspired narrative re- 
specting the doings of the Almighty and All-wise 
Creator. 

The very learned John Ray, an author who on most 
occasions displays rare intelligence and superior dis- 
cernment, in speaking of the works and ways of God, 
after quoting the views of Hesiod, Euripides, Aristo- 
phanes, Ovid, and a few others regarding '* chaos and 
old night" thus expresses his belief in the heathen doc- 
trine of chaos, and moreover regards it as a doctrine 
of Holy Scripture : " This opinion of chaos, if soberly 
understood, is not, so far as I can discern, any way 
repugnant to Holy Scripture, but on the contrary 
consonant and agreeable thereto. For Moses saith 
not that God created all things in an instant in 
their full state and perfection, but that he pro- 
ceeded gradually and in order — from more imperfect 
to more perfect beings — first beginning with the earth 
— that is — the terraqueous globe — which was made 
tohu vavohu — without form and void— the waters co- 
vering the face of the land, which were afterwards 
separated from the land and gathered together into 
one place. The same Omnipotent Deity did create 
also the seeds or similar principles of all animate 
bodies, both vegetative and sensitive ; and dispersed 
them, at least the vegetative, all over the superficial 
part of the earth and water" (Ray*s Physc. Discourses, 
pp. 5 and 6). This is the language of an ex nihilo 
man. If the mind of John R-ay, one of the most dis- 
tinguished men of his time, was in such a state with 

spect to the creation pf the world, in what state must 
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the minds of the multitude then have been on that sub- 
ject ? Yet Ray gives ample evidence in his Letters 
that he had carefully studied fossils, and had, in com- 
mon with many of his philosophical contemporaries, 
arrived at correct ideas respecting their origin. But, 
sound views regarding the vegetable and animal re- 
mains embedded in the strata of the earth, are incon- 
sistent with the false doctrine of the creation of matter 
in a solid condition. The excuse for Kay, and all 
others so situated, is, that geology was not then a 
science ; naturalists were but beginning to grope their 
way in the dark towards a knowledge of the pre- 
Adamite history of the globe. 

Chaos, according to John Ray's opinion of it, must 
have been of very short duration, — something analo- 
gous to the apparent disorder and confusion we see 
when a house is being built. Not so the chaos of the 
a priori men : " When the universe was created, or 
how long the solar systems remained in a chaotic state, 
are vain inquiries to which no answer can be given" 

gdshop Gleig). Truly vain indeed ! In what part cf 
oly Writ did this Bishop find it stated, that the solar 
systems were once in a chaotic state ? It is not a Scrip - 
tare doctrine at all. If then this Christian divine 
believed it, it was by putting that faith in the writ- 
ings of heathen poets and philosophers which should 
be reserved for the Word of God. Dr Pye Smith is 
more moderate than Bishop Qleig in his views of 
chaos ; still he is sufficiently unsound and unscriptural : 
" This region (meaning the portion of the earth which 
he conceived to be the scene of creation, and the ori- 
ginal seat of mankind) was first, by atmospheric and 
geological causes of previous operation under the will 
of the Almighty, brought into a condition of superficial 
ruin, or some kind of general disorder. With rever- 
ence I propose the supposition, that this state was pro- 
duced by the subsidence of the region, of which the 
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immediate tsaae mi]^ be the waume Uut we knew has 
iffien wrought a riaular effect in Taiioas distncts npon 
the earth's forface — namelj — that whkh is the cause 
of earthquakes — a moTement (which may be in all de- 
grees of ioteositj) of the igneoos floid mass below" 
(Sc. Geol^ p. 251). The reader will obsenre that Dr 
Smith explicitly states that his opinion of the state of 
the earth immediately before the six days' work of 
creation began is a '^ supposition." Now this suppo- 
sition is founded upon two things which are both erro- 
neous: inif that the state in which the earth was 
before the creative week was brought about by the 
operation of natural causes; second, that the immediate 
natural cause was the action of liquid fire in the heart 
of the earth. The falsity of these views will be proved 
in the sequel. 

Milton gives full scope to his fine imagination on 
the subject of chaos ; he is not, however, quite so wild 
and extravagant as Ovid ; and for loftiness of concep- 
tion he leaves the Roman poet far behind. After de- 
scribing the progress of the Son of God to the gates 
of hoaven, the great epic poet thus proceeds : 

Heav'n open'd wide 
Her ever during gates, harmonioue sound 
On golden hinges moving, to let forth 
The King of Glory, in his pow'rful Word 
And Spirit coming to create new worlds. 
On heavenly ground they stood, and from the shore 
They view'd the vast immeasurable abyss 
Outrageous as a sea, dark, wasteful, wild, 
Up from the bottom turned by furious winds 
And surging waves, as mountains, to assault 
Heaven's height, and with the centre mix the pole. 

Before entering this " confusion worse confounded," 
the Son of C^od administers to it a severe rebuke, then 
ridos far into chaos, ere he begins the work of crea- 
tion : 
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Silence, ye troubled waves, and thou deep, peace, 
Said then the omnific Word, your discord end ; 
Nor stay'd, but on the wings of cherubim 
Uplifted, in paternal glory rode 
Far into chaos, and the world unborn ; 
For chaos heard his voice. 

Par. Lost, B. vii. 

The general excellence and truly poetic grandeur 
of this description are its redeeming qualities. As 
regards truthfulness, it is at as utter variance with 
the short and simple account of the state of the earth, 
before the six days' work began, given by Moses, as two 
states can well be conceived to be. Indeed, it is only 
a Milton that could make such a wide departure from 
the truth and not render his delineation ridiculous, as 
Ovid has done. The adoption of such heathenish views 
as these, and the mixing of them up with Scripture 
doctrines, cannot but be attended with mischievous 
consequ^ces. The inevitable result of such conduct 
is to encourage a belief in a monstrous fiction, and lead 
to its unwavering reception as divinely revealed truth. 
We have neither evidence nor authority for asserting 
that there was ever such a thing as a physical chaos 
in the universe of God. A chaos is the idle dream of 
heathen poets and heathen philosophers, which Chris- 
tian divines and Christian poets have laboured indus- 
triously to prove to be, not only a truth of nature, but 
a truth revealed in the Holy Scriptures. 

" The earth was without form and void.*' Form 
and beauty are near of kin to each other : a form 
that is excellent in its kind is in like proportion beau- 
tiful ; a form that is perfect in its kind is completely 
beautiful. In the following sentence form and beauty 
are represented as one and the same thing : ** He 
hath no form nor comeliness ; and when we see him 
there is no beauty that we should desire him." (Isa. 
iiii. 2.) There is one species of beauty then which is 
the result of form ; another arises from colour or com- 
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plexion. These two sorts of beantr are often com- 
bined in the same objects, which, in cooseqaence of the 
anion, disphij twofold excellence or perfection. And 
in the case of many things — ^whether animate or inani- 
mate—organized or onorganized — these two species of 
beauty are so inseparably united, and depend so much 
on each other that when the one droops the other de- 
lays along with it. Now we are told in the text that 
*' the earth" had lost its ^ form ;" it was not, however, 
as a /?lobe, for it had then the same orbicular shi^ 
that it has at present. By ^' the earth" here is meant 
the dry land. It was the dry land that had, in whole 
or in part, lost its form and beauty, and had in con- 
sequence become *^ void." Everything that a short 
while before adorned the surface, and rendered it a 
scene of varied charms and attractions, was entirely 
gone ; the dry land lay buried beneath a flood of 
waters ; vegetable and animal life was no more : 
" The earth was without form and void." 

When the colds and storms of winter — the rains 
and the hail, the frosts and the snows — ^bave stript 
trees and shrubs of their foliage ; when the herbs and 
flowers of the year have perished, and the fruits have 
all been gathered in ; then the earth has to a great 
extent lost its form and its beauty, and consequently 
become void. Even animate things have not the same 
attractiveness which they presented during the warm 
months of the year. Still, there is hope of a tree that 
it may sprout again ; and in winter, if we have not 
beauty before our eyes, we have it in our hopes. 

Yes ! Hope can give the troubled spirit rest, 
And kindle gladness in the joyless breast; 
Can bid the future with the present live, 
And double every blessing Time can give. 

Winter does not destroy the forms of things ; it only 
blasts them for a short season. Spring again returns, 
and the face of the earth and all the various forms of 
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things are restored. The grass of the fields and other 
tender herbs are again green, and own the genial in- 
fluences of a now warm sun. Trees and shrubs put 
forth buds, and branches, and blossoms, anew. The 
cheerful notes of the feathered tribes animate every 
wood and grove ; the lowing of kine and the bleating 
of sheep are once more heard in the pasture-grounds. 
In fine: the earth has recovered its form and its 
beauty, and is no longer void of life, nor of ample 
means of sustenance to the whole animate world. 

But before the six days' work of creation began, the 
earth — at least that part of it spoken of in the text — 
had been subjected to a temporary flood, and had in 
consequence lost its wonted form and attractions, and 
become void or destitute alike of vegetable and animal 
life* By the fiats of the Almighty the atmosphere of 
the former period had been destroyed, and the dry 
land laid under water : So *^ the earth was without 
form and void:" Still there was no chaos — no con- 
fusion there. 

The loss which the earth had sustained was com- 
plete, but was not intended to be permanent. The dry 
land was destined once more to appear, and be em- 
bellished with higher and more numerous forms of life 
and beauty than had hitherto adorned its surface. 
Now, what was the first thing th^,t required to be done 
to restore and renovate the earth ? That we may be 
able to give the right answer to this question, we must 
attentively consider what is said in the Record con- 
cerning the surface of the waters that had overwhelmed 
the dry land : 

Yer. 2. *'And darkness was on the face of the 
deep." 

The earth or dry land had been overtaken by a flood 
of waters, and the waters in their turn had become 
shrouded in darkness. The situation of the darkness 
deserves special attention — '* upon the face of the 
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deep." The mode of expression here employed, the 
reader cannot fail to observe, is very unususkl. The 
purpose is to draw attention to a phenomenon as pecu- 
liar as it is rare. In ordinary cases of light and 
darkness we find them spread uniformly over a whole 
scene : when it is light above, it is light also below : 
and, when darkness prevails on the surface, it extends 
upwards to the extreme verge of the visible heavens. 
It is different, however, with the darkness of the text : 
there is a peculiarity about it which requires investi- 
gation, and which, if ascertained with certainty, will 
reward the time and attention bestowed upon it. The* 
narrator does not say that the whole scene of creation 
was dark throughout — above as well as below — when 
the Creator first made his appearance there. His words, 
even at the first blush, before we look narrowly into 
the matter, rather lead us to infer that there was light 
above. But whatever was the state of heaven above 
with respect to light, our attention is specially directed 
to a marked darkness that sat brooding at all timeg 
upon the surfaco of the deep. It is not the darkne88» 
but the sitimtion of the darkness that forms the dis* 
tinguishing peculiarity of the scene described. No 
reader of the Record who has not a clear and full per* 
ception of this will ever discover the cause of the dark* 
ness, or understand why it prevailed only to a certain 
extent upwards, and no further. Reposing undoubting 
and absolute confidence in the accuracy and precision 
of the sacred historian's description, we hesitate not to 
assert that the phrase '' upon the face of the deep " 
implies, antithetically, that there was not darknefii 
above in the sky ; at least not darkness by day deserv- 
ing of that name, compared with the darkness thai 
brooded everlastingly on the waters below. Had there 
been equal darkness above as well as below — by day 
as well as by night — the expression '' upon the face of 
the deep " would have been extremely inaccurate and 
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faulty, because it describes only a part as dark, whereas, 
if there had been equal darkness above as well as be- 
low, the whole scene must have been equally enve- 
loped in deep gloom. But the correctness of the in- 
spired penman's language cannot be called in question. 
Now, how are we to account for this diversity of light 
and shade — this light above and this darkness below 
— existing together in the same quarter of the world ? 
Did the physical state of things that then and there 
was produce the strange phenomenon ; or was its 
existence miraculous ? These words : — " The earth 
was without form and void, and darkness was upon the 
fooe of the deep "—describe the state of things im- 
mediately before the first fiat of creation went forth ; 
and the first acts of the Almighty on his arrival at 
the scene of creation — so far irom causing the state 
described verse 2 — are performed for the express 
purpose of changing the whole face of things to the 
better. The rare and remarkable phenomenon under 
consideration must therefore be natural, and must be 
accounted for on purely physical principles — although 
the state of things which gave rise to the darkness was, 
in truth, the result of a previous miracle. The mi- 
raculous events of the creative week did not commence 
till the Creator presented himself on the scene where 
they took place ; and both the light and the darkness 
existed there before he made his first appearance. The 
light then was natural light, and could be no other 
than the light of the sun ; the darkness was natural 
darkness, though, day after day, the sun was visible 
from the earth. But what was it that obstructed the 
rays of the sun, that they could not reach the surface 
of the deep, and prevent the darkness from gathering 
there, nor expel it as soon as it began to cast a gloom over 
the wide expanse of waters ? If the sun did not shine 
with his wonted splendour — that there was darkness on 
the face of the deep — must both be ascribed to one 
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and the same cause — the want of an atmosphere. A 
person who was fond of paradoxes might have startled 
the reader hy saying at once — ^that the darkness was 
caused hy the rays of the swn; and the phenomenon un- 
der remark would to a certain extent have justified 
the use of such language. When the atmosphere of 
the preceding geological period was destroyed by the 
fiat of the Almighty, the sun's rays fell upon the sur- 
face of the waters, neither refracted nor reflected a« 
they are at present. In consequence of the heat of the 
sun, vapour was gradually formed at the surface ; but, 
for want of an atmosphere, the vapour was not carried 
up, and dispersed. Day aftef day this visible mist 
continued to accumulate on the deep ; and as it became 
denser and rose higher, the darkness in like proportion 
gathered and thickened on the surface of the waters. 
Nor would these fogs be confined to the quarter of the 
world covered by the flood. As the sun in his daily 
course would act on all parts of the globe as he does 
at present, sensible mists would accumulate on all 
seas, lakes, rivers, marshes, &c., in the other quarten 
of the earth, and darkness everywhere prevail on tibie 
surface in proportion to the depth and density of the 
fogs resting upon it. And what can be more simple 
or more natural than the process now described by 
which the darkness of the text was gradually effected? 
And truly careless of the course of nature, going on 
everywhere around him, must he be, who has not, 
times without number, witnessed such sensible fogs 
gathering and resting, especially of an evening, on the 
surface of both sea and land, though the globe be at 
present encompassed with an atmosphere. These fogs 
often accumulate to the height of two or three feet, in 
about the same number of hours, and must occasion 
partial gloom on the surfaces where they rest. But 
these are not allowed to amass from day to day. With 
every returning sun they take their departure along 
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with the morning cloud and the early dew — if they do 
not evaporate even sooner. Still these fogs of our 
own day, when we find them gather with such rapi- 
dity, may enable us to form a rough estimate of the 
great amount of sensible vapour that had collected on 
the surface of the deep, as we are indirectly told in 
the text. As there was then no atmosphere, the fogs 
would be differently formed from what they are at pre- 
sent, and that difference consisted chiefly in their being 
collected more slowly ; still, if the process went on for 
about a year, as we have reason to believe it did, the 
pile of visible mist on the surface of the waters must 
have been very great, and the darkness beneath it in- 
tense. And though the sacred historian mentions the 
darkness as resting only on the surface of the deep — 
for the scope of his narrative did not lead him to be 
more particular — the darkness could not exist on the 
surface of the waters without making the waters 
themselves dark throughout. But however dense and 
deep we may suppose the fogs to have been, it will be 
seen as we proceed, that they were all dispersed in the 
course of a few natural hours. 

Dr Pye Smith, from the circumstance of his not 
giyjng due attention to the situation of the darkness 
as described in the text, represents the whole scene — 
above as well as below on the surface — enveloped in 
darkness to the same extent, produced by one and the 
same cause — a turbid atmosphere : "The Sacred Re- 
eord presents to us the district described as overflowed 
with water, and its atmosphere so turbid that extreme 
gloominess prevailed. The Hebrew word does not 
necessarily mean the absolute privation of light ; it is 
used in relation to various circumstances of partial 
darkness ; and we know that conditions of the atmo- 
sphere have locally happened, in ancient and in recent 
times, in which the noon-day has become dark as an 
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ordinary night.* (Scr. Geol., p. 251.) Now this pas- 
sage, short as it is, contains a great deal of gratuitous 
matter—assumptions, not truths. First of all, in di- 
rect contradiction to the express declaration of Moses, 
Dr Smith makes the whole scene of creation — ^both 
above and below — alike dark; secondly: he makes 
the perturbed state of the atmosphere the sole cause 
of all the darkness both above and below — forgetting 
all the while that there was then no atmosphere to get 
perturbed. Had there been an atmosphere, as Dr Smith 
assumes, all that the Creator would have required to 
do on the second day would have been to purify the 
already existing atmosphere, and adjust it to the new 
state of things then in embryo. But we are expressly 
told, that on the second day God made an atmosphere 
— that is — created an atmosphere where none existed 
when the work of creation began : 

Ver. 7. " And Q-od made a firmament," &c. 

Thirdly: he assumes that both the flood, and his 
assumed turbid state of the atmosphere, were brought 
about by some violent convulsion of nature. It is a 
well-known fact, that the region of Asia has been long 
subject to violent convulsions — partial, however, only ' 
in their extent — at least since the commencement of 
the human era — the land at one time sinking and the 
waters of the adjoining sea rushing in and overwhelm- 
ing it ; at another time the land rising up and displac- 
ing^ the sea from its ancient bed. All that I grant in 



* The darkness to which Dr Smith alludes, arising 
from some commotion in the elements, is of very short 
duration — a few days or even hours — and passes away 
in the course of nature as it was brought on ; the dark- 
ness of the Record was permanent in its character, and 
after lasting about a year required to be removed by 
divine interference. 
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the fullest and freest manner. But, notwithstanding 
this frank concession, the Record of creation gives not 
the slightest countenance to any such violent event 
having taken place. On the contrary, as will after- 
wards be shown, we have every reason to believe that 
the bringing on of the flood was an event of the most 
quiet and peaceful nature, and was moreover a mira- 
culous occurrence, as the removal of it is described in 
the Record to have been. 

Dr Smith's incorrect view of the darkness, and his 
supposing the creation to have been only local, afifbrd 
Mr Miller of the Witness an apology, which to all ap- 
pearance he is not unwilling to embrace, of rejecting 
Ihr Smith's views altogether : " I have stumbled at the 
conception of a mere local and limited chaos in which 
the darkness would be so complete, that when first 
penetrated by the light, that penetration could be 
described as actually a making or creating of light, 
and that while life obtained all round its precincts, 
could yet be thoroughly void of life. Creation can- 
not take place without a miracle ; but it would be a 
strange reversal of all our previous conclusions upon 
the subject, should we have to hold that the dead, 
dark blank out of which creation arose was miracu- 
lous also " (GeoL, p. 17). Dr Smith's local chaos is 
the state of that part of the world where lay the scene 
of creation immediately before the work of creation 
began. It has already been explained in part that 
the Record of creation contains not the slightest allu- 
sion to a chaos, whether local or universal. Dr Smith 
therefore is wrong as regards the existence of a chaos, 
but he is right as respects the time when he supposes 
or assumes the chaos to have been — namely — imme- 
diately before the six natural days of creation. He is 
right also in making the description given in verse 2 
refer only to one quarter of the world. Mr Miller 
believes that the six days of creation in the Record 
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were geological periods, each of very great length ; 
and, though he rejects Dr Smith's lo<»l chaos, he be- 
lieves that creation rose oat of a dead dark blank — 
that is — a nnirersal chaos; for, as he rejects Dr 
Smith's local creation, he most hold that "the dead, 
dark blank out of which creation arose " was co-ex- 
tensive with the globe. It is clear Mr Miller has not 
yet got rid of the heathenish notion of a chaos. How- 
ever, Mr Miller is still further wrong than Dr Smith 
whose opinions he repudiates. First : he is wrong as 
to the time to which he thinks the description in verse 
2 refers. As he believes the six days of the Record io 
be geological periods, he must hold that the state of 
things in verse 2 refers to a time which preceded the 
commencement of the first of tbese periods. Second : 
he is wrong with Dr Smith in believing in the exist- 
ence of a chaos at all, and also in imagining that Moses 
has given a description of that chaos. Third : he is 
as far wrong as Dr Smith in thinking that the dark- 
ness was diffused in an equal degree over the whole 
scene of creation. Fourth : he is wrong in asserting 
that life obtained all round the scene of creation, as 
there was then no atmosphere to support life in any 
part of the globe. Mr Miller's universal chaos or 
" dead, dark blank out of which creation arose " is 
therefore still worse than Dr Smith's local chaos and 
** turbid atmosphere." Mr Miller says : " It would 
be a strange reversal of all our previous conclusions 
upon the subject should we have to hold that the dead, 
dark blank out of which creation arose was miracu- 
lous also." Now with respect to the state of the world 
immediately before the work of creation began — de- 
scribed in verse 2 — that state was produced by no less 
than two miracles : one by which the atmosphere of 
the previous geological period was destroyed ; another, 
by which the dry land was covered by a flood. 

These were the miraculous means which it pleased 
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the Almighty to employ to put an end to the tertiary 
period, and also to separate it from our era. No 
secondary agency could effect the dissolution of the 
atmosphere. The fiat of Him who made alone could 
unmake it ; a miracle brought it into existence, and 
nothing less could cause its extinction. Now, when 
we find one of the two sorts of means used to put an 
end to the previous geological period miraculous, it is 
natural to conclude that the other was miraculous 
also ; more especially when we read that the flood was 
removed by a miracle. The universal Deluge in the 
time of Noah was intended to accomplish a particular 
purpose, and in order to serve that purpose it was both 
miraculously brought on, and miraculously taken away. 
The smaller flood of the Record of creation had also a 
purpose to serve, and it is miraculously removed as 
soon as that end is effected. To say that this flood oc- 
curred at the very time and place and to the very ex- 
tent that it was wanted, to put an end to a geological 
period by the operation of secondary agencies, is only 
to withdraw it from the class of miracles and put it in 
the class of particular providences. To infer that it 
was brought on by a miracle, as it was taken away by 
one, is a more simple and more probable view of the 
case. The flood is removed and the new atmosphere 
created within a few hours of each other ; we may, 
therefore, conclude that the former atmosphere was 
destroyed, and the flood brought on, as near — with 
great probability, even nearer — to each other in point 
of time. This greatly strengthens the probability of 
the flood's being induced, not by a particular provi- 
dence, but by a miracle. Thus, every view we tak^ 
of the flood — ^the purpose served by it, its short dura- 
tion, its peaceful character, the mode of its removal, 
and the time of its removal, all tend to induce the be- 
lief that it was miraculously brought on ; and if our 
previous conclusions led us to believe, that the state of 

I 
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the world immediately before the work of creation 
began was the result of the operation of natural causes, 
these conclusions must all be reversed. But more re- 
mains to be said on this point in the sequel. 

Whilst the erroneous opinions which have been 
given to the world respecting the Mosaic Record of 
creation might all be classed under the two general 
heads of Assumptions and Perversions, to some may be 
applied the softer name of mistakes , occasioned, in part 
at least, by the state of natural science at the time 
when they were published. Before science had dis- 
covered the original condition of our globe, and so long 
as the belief universally prevailed, that the earth was 
formed out of nothing in the creative week, and re- 
mained for a short time in a chaotic state, it was 
scarcely possible for any man, however distinguished 
for talents or learoing, to give a right interpretation 
of that sacred narrative. His ignorance of the true 
history of the globe, and the gross errors which he had 
embraced concerning it, would inevitably lead him to 
form false and absurd views, and render his exposition 
a mass of confusion — ^the whole proving that the light 
that was in him on the subject of creation was palpable 
darkness. To these causes may be ascribed the wrong 
views of such men as John Milton and John Ray. 
They could not prevent themselves from falling into 
error, and possessed not the means of afterwards dis- 
covering their mistakes. It is quite different now 
when astronomy, chemistry, and geology have done so 
much to correct, enlighten, and enlarge our views of 
the whole course of nature, and when, in confirmation 
of all that these sciences have of late years disclosed, 
an inspired apostle declares, that all worlds w6re framed, 
not of solid materials, but of matter in a state non-ap- 
parent to sentient beings such as we are : " Through 
faith we understand that the worlds were framed by 
the word of God ; so that things which are seen were 
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not made of things which do appear." (Heb. xi. 3.) 
Gross blunders relating to natural objecte committed 
in expounding the Word of God are far less excusable 
in our day than they were in times of ignorance, hap- 
pily passed away for ever. 

Still, the light of science has not as yet chased away 
the thick mists of error that have so long darkened the 
Mosaic Record of creation. The erroneous interpre- 
tations of that narrative, published since geology be- 
oame a science, are more numerous than they were in 
the days of John Milton or of John Ray. The doc- 
trine that God created all things out of nothing in the 
ereative week may not be held quite so universally 
now as it was then ; but the belief in a chaos, and also 
that Moses describes that state of turmoil and confu- 
gion, holds its ground as firmly as ever. And those 
geologists and divines, who no longer believe that God 
made all things out of nothing in six days, have em- 
braced other errors in connection with the Mosaic Re- 
cord equally bad. They now know, that the world 
existed countless ages before the creative week ; and 
they have made up their minds, right or wrong, 
let it cost what it will, to find the age of the earth and 
their geological periods, all in the Mosaic Record of 
creation. And, in accordance with this determina- 
tion, they assert, contrary to the acknowledged rules 
of Biblical criticism and good writing, that in the 
opening sentence of the Record Moses speaks of the 
first formation of our globe, and in the second, describes 
a chaotic state into which it had been permitted to 
fiilL To disprove and dispose of these two statements 
forms no inconsiderable part of the purpose of this 
work. With respect to the former, it may be sufficient — 
in addition to all that has already been said — here to 
remark, that so far is Moses from making any refer- 
ence to the origin of our globe, he never, not even 
once, affirms, in a direct and absolute manner, the ex- 
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istence of the globe. ** Israel, I am God, even thy 
God" (Psa. 1. 7). " I am God" is an absolute and 
unqualified assertion of the being of God. '' I am thy 
God" is a qualified declaration of his existence. '^ God 
is a rewarder of them that diligently seek him" (Heb. 
xi. 6). The direct affirmation here is, not the existence 
of God (that is taken for granted), but a certain view 
of the character of God. Now, Moses never makes a 
direct and unqualified assertion of the existence of the 
earth — " The earth was without form and void," is a 
direct affirmation of the state or condition of the earth 
before the work of creation began ; that assertion im* 
plies the existence of the earth, just as '' God is a 
rewarder of them that diligently seek him" implies the 
existence of God ; but, in neither case is mere exist* 
ence the direct object of affirmation, and, except in 
analysing the language for some critical purpose as at 
present, it never enters into our thoughts. Moses no- 
where says " the earth was," which would be a direct 
and absolute affirmation of the earth's existence ; such 
a broad statement does not fall within the scope of his 
history. The first particular assertion which Moses 
makes respecting our globe is the state in which it was 
immediately before the work of creation commenced : 
" The earth was without form and void, and darkness 
was upon the face of the deep :" His commission went 
no further back into the history of our earth. Yet 
these divines and learned geologists continue to assert 
that the Jewish historian speaks in verse 1 of the 
creation of the globe, or even of the universe, out of 
nothing. Sound philology consigns all such wild no- 
tions to merited oblivion. 

Before proceeding to the work of the first creative 
day, I shall here throw out a siugle remark for the 
consideration of the ex nihilo men. 

Neither the first nor the second veree of the Record 
— with the exception of the last clause of the second — 
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describes any part of the work done during the crea- 
tive week. They are merely preliminary statements 
of the historian, made with the view of rendering the 
descriptions of the creative works which follow better 
understood. The first verse expresses a summary of 
the six days and the six days' work ; the second de- 
scribes the state of the earth, before the works of these 
days began. In the case of every one of the particu- 
lar and permanent acts of creation performed during 
the six days — ** Let " introduces the fiat of the Al- 
mighty : 

Ver. 2. ** Let there be light," &c. 

— 6. " Let there be a firmament," &c. 

— 9. ** Let the waters under heaven," &c. 

Had the globe been formed out of nothing in the 
creative week, it would have been by far the greatest 
act of divine power then displayed. And, when we 
find the historian so exact in introducing all the 
unaller acts of creation by " Let," he would not have 
omitted to introduce the most stupendous of them all, 
in the same formal manner; he would have said: 
Let the earth be, and the earth was. But this is 
what he has not done, and just because the earth was 
not then created. 

One set of divines explain the Record so as to show 
that it contains their views; a second and a third 
party are each as certain that their peculiar dogmas 
are described in it ; yet, all the three are wide of the 
true interpretation — the only interpretation that the 
gaered historian's words will bear, but one which nei- 
ther geologists nor geological divines have hitherto 
given of them. 
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First Day. 

The acts of the Deity during the creative week, as 
these acts are descrihed in the Record, may be divided 
into three sorts : 

I. Permanent adaptations. Each one of these penna^ 
nent adaptations constitutes a link in the series of 
miracles, by which the world was prepared for new 
races of plants and animals, and new races of plants 
and animals prepared for the globe. These are each 
introduced by " Let ;" and from the going forth of the 
first " Let" or divine fiat up to the last, we shall find 
the work of creation progressing, in a very simple, gra- 
dual, formal, orderly, and regular manner : the first 
act preparing the way for the second, the second for 
the third, and so on till the very last ; each successive 
act rising in importance above the one that immedi- 
ately preceded it, till at length the grand and miracu- 
lous climax ends with the creation of man in the image 
of his Maker. And we shall discover as we proceed 
with our exposition, that the proper work or "Let" of 
each day consists of one or more permanent adjust- 
ments ; so that the particular work of each day pro- 
motes or advances the creative series one or more steps 
nearer to its final consummation. These permanent 
adaptations may be said to form the peculiar charac- 
teristics of the world's constitution for the human 
period. 

II. The giving of permanent names to such things 
connected with the permanent adaptations, as, we may 
suppose, had them not before. 

III. Temporary or preliminary means necessary 
towards the accomplishment and efficiency of the perma- 
nent arrangements : of these last there are but a few. 
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The first act of the creative week is contained in the 
last clause of the second verse : 

Ver. 2. " And the Spirit of God moved upon 

the face of the waters." 

This fii-st act of the Creator, we shall immediately 
find, belongs to the third kind of acts ; the immediate 
purpose for which it is performed is accomplished in 
the course of a few hours ; that purpose is not appa- 
rent on the face of creation ; it does not form one of 
the characteristics of the constitution of our world ; it 
only prepares the way for the permanent and charac- 
teristic arrangements that are to follow. The reader 
will observe that it is not introduced by a *' Let." 
Throughout the Record "Let" is confined to the 
permanent adaptations. 

The Hebrew word ruah — here rendered " Spirit" — 
IB the same which is employed Gen. viii. 1, to denote 
tiie wind, which G-od made to pass over the earth, to 
remove the waters of the universal Deluge. By " the 
Spirit of God" then we are here to understand a wind 
to be intended ; not, however, a common wind, brought 
about by the ordinary and e very-day operation of se- 
eondary causes, but a strong wind coming immediately 
from God, as if " the breath of his mouth," and raised 
for the express purpose of dispersing the dense fogs 
then hovering on the surface of the waters, and caus- 
ing the marked obscurity and gloom that dwelt per- 
manently there. This miraculous wind would be pro- 
Sortioned in strength to the work to be done, and the 
mited time (part of a natural day) within which it 
was to be finished, as was the wind of the same nature, 
prepared to turn back the waters of the Noahic De- 
luge. The wind, however, required to scatter the fogs 
would not be nearly so powerful, as that which removed 
the waters of the Deluge, light fogs being much more 
easily dissipated than the more solid element of water. 
Moreover : the fogs covered only a part of the sur- 
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face of the globe, whereas the Deluge enveloped the 
whole; and, in point of volume, the fogs bore no 
proportion to the waters of the Flood. God can 
at pleasure work either with or without means : 
by a higher exercise of his omnipotence, he might, 
in a moment, have made the fogs sink down into the 
deep, whence they came, and caused the waters of 
the Deluge to return, with equal speed, to the dark 
bowels of the earth ; but, in both cases, he preferred 
to accomplish the ends by the agency of means — a me- 
thod which — where means are admissible — may be 
termed his usual procedure. The miracles, which God 
works in this world, are, generally speaking, for the 
good of mankind ; antt, when means are employed in 
effecting them, we can more readily apprehend, not 
only what is done, but, how it is done. We can com- 
pare the miraculous occurrence, with one of the same 
nature brought about by the operations of second 
causes, and, in some .degree, perceive or apprehend the 
differences between them, and also judge, how far and 
in what respects, an event effected by a miracle sur- 
passes an event falling out in the ordinary course of 
nature. When God works miracles without means, 
as in giving sight to the blind, curing the lame, rais- 
ing the dead, &c., they are discernible only in their 
effects ; just as we know that an air-gun (if I may use 
such a comparison) has been fired off, not, as in the 
case of a common gun, from a report, but, frpm the 
execution it has done. We all understand, how, in 
common life, a favour is enhanced by the way in which 
it is bestowed. So, when God works a miracle in our 
favour, it claims our gratitude, and our praise ; but, 
when, in performing a miracle for our benefit, God em- 
ploys means whereby we may understand how it was 
accomplished, such kindness and condescension lay us 
under a twofold obligation. In the case of the mii*acle 
before us, we imagine we hear the wind roaring, as it 
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rashes against the dense yapours, and see the vapours 
dashed about in all directions, and, as the wind pro- 
gresses, rapidly disappearing from our view. Had no 
means been employed in effecting this miracle, we 
would have had no opportunity of thus summoning 
our imagination in aid of our faith. 

No proper atmosphere at this time surrounded the 
globe ; but, it may be, G-od did not see it meet so 
thoroughly to destroy the atmosphere of the previous 
geological period, as that no part should remain on the 
surface of the waters, or of the land. Wind is air in 
motion : now, we can suppose, either that the wind 
was, in every respect, miraculous, or, that the residuum 
of the former atmosphere was the means or material 
used to produce it. It was at the surface that the 
wind was wanted, and there the remainder of the for- 
mer firmament, if any still existed, would be. But, 
in a matter of this kind, absolute certainty seems un- 
attainable ; conjecture has scope for indulgence ; and 
our decision, in favour of either the one view or the 
other, quite harmless, for neither is revealed. 

The darkness on the face of the deep, the dense fogs 
brooding every where above the deep, and causing the 
darkness, the miracle of the wind to disperse the fogs, 
all go to prove, that no atmosphere to any extent ex- 
isted at the time when the six days' work of creation 
began. Had there been an atmosphere, the ordinary 
operation of natural agencies would, day after day, 
have dissipated any fogs that might have formed on 
the deep, no darkness would have rested on its sur- 
face, and no miraculous wind would have been re- 
quired. 

But some may feel disposed to ask — Was the opera- 
tion of a miracle absolutely necessary for the removing 
of the vapours, however deep and dense they may be 
supposed to have become ? The Creator had resolved 
to exeoute the work on which he was now entering 
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according to a fixed plan, and that plan required, that 
the whole be finished within the short space of six 
natural days. To have prolonged the works beyond 
that period, would have defeated the moral purpose, 
for which the plan was adopted. Now, had the light 
only been adjusted the first day, and the atmosphere 
made on the second, as it would have taken several 
days to remove the fogs by the usual operation of na* 
tural causes, the work of creation must necessarily 
have been interrupted at the end of the second day, 
till all the fogs had been destroyed. In order, there- 
fore, that the Creator might carry out the plan of 
operations, which he had laid down to himself, the 
wind to dispel the fogs, and let the work go on with- 
out interruption, was indispensable. 

We can conceive the fogs miraculously removed in 
other ways than by a wind, but in no other way so well, 
by a great deal. They might have been made to sink 
at once as water in the deep by the immediate .fiat of 
the Almighty. But, when a palpable agent, such as 
strong wind, is employed to disperse the mists, we can 
form a better idea both of the mists themselves, and of 
the mode of their removal ; the work is then done 
more slowly, and the manner in which it is done in- 
tended to suit our apprehension. Again : towards the 
end of the second day, after the firmament was made, 
the fogs might all have been sent up in a moment, and 
dispersed through the atmosphere. But, observe the 
consequences of adopting this other mode. It was on 
the face of the deep, where the chief darkness sat 
brooding, and, indeed, the only place where darkness 
is said to have been. Now, in the first day, when G^od 
said: "Let there be light" — there would instanta- 
neously have been light above, but, on the face of the 
deep, the principal seat of the darkness, no light would 
have made its appearance. This would have marred 
the first creative fiat of the week ; the work would 
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have been only half done ; the light would have been 
imperfect ; the darkness on the deep as palpable as 
ever. To render the light complete and good, a pre- 
vious miracle was necessary for the dispersion of the 
fogs. But, as the matter is described in the sacred 
text, the agency of the wind precedes the miraculous 
display of the light, and we are to understand the 
mists to have been all removed from the place where 
the Creator was, before the command respecting the 
light was uttered ; and, then, as soon as G-od said 
— " Let there be light" — good light would imme- 
diately burst forth, below on the face of the deep, as 
well as above in the sky. Further: had the mists 
been all dispersed in the atmosphere, the world would 
have been deluged with rain, long before any was 
wanted ; but, we cannot imagine God would permit 
the creative week to be one of storms, impeding the 
progress of the works to be performed, and damaging 
them, as soon as they were finished. — These remarks 
should help to convince us, that the plan which the 
Creator adopted, for the removal of the fogs, was the 
wisest and the best. 

Before proceeding to verse 3, it may not be impro- 
per here to remark, that Martin Luther, in his Ger- 
man translation of the Bible, gave prominency to the 
heresy of the long period, supposed to be alluded to in 
the first two verses of Genesis, by printing these two 
verses by themselves, as an introduction, and begin- 
ning the enumeration of the verses from the verse 
which forms the third in our English translation. 
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OP THE "Week. 

Yer. 8* And God said : " Let there be light, and 
there was light." 
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Whilst the wind is scattering and cooling the va* 
pours, and causing them to sink down into the deep, 
whence they rose, the Creator proceeds to the first 
permanent adaptation of the creative week ; light is 
thrown upon the whole scene of creation ; not that 
there was no light there before ; not that the sun was 
not in heaven, and sending forth his beams in sur^ 
rounding space, though everlasting darkness rested 
upon the face of the deep ; but, in the absence of an 
atmosphere, the light was not complete, was not such 
as would suit the new order of things ; therefore, not 
such as G-od could pronounce good. It is probable, 
that neither the atmosphere nor the light of the pre- 
ceding geological period was exactly adapted for the 
human era. Hence the light of the sun required to 
be adjusted anew, and an entirely new atmosphere 
created. It is possible, however, that scientific men 
may be able to prove, that the atmosphere of the ter- 
tiary period difiered in nothing from our own. Should 
that be satisfactorily made out, it would lead to the 
conclusion, that the dissolution of the tertiary atmo- 
sphere was intended to serve the purpose, in connec- 
tion with the flood, of putting an end to the tertiary 
period, and of forming a complete separation between 
it and the human epoch. 

Light is one of the first requisites of organized ob- 
jects, especially of sentient life : without light there 
could be neither vegetables nor animals. Blot out 
the light and heat of the sun, and our planet would 
speedily become a blank and tenantless waste ; animal 
life would perish from ofi" the face of the earth ; the 
herbs of the fields would all wither away ; the trees 
of the forests would crumble into unorganized matter; 
and the chaos, which heathens and Christians alike are 
so fond of depicting, would be fully realized, and this 
fair scene of things be transformed into what poets 
love to sing of — the grave of nature. Light being so 
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indispensable to a sensuous world like ours, the Creator 
begins the permanent adaptations which constitute the 
proper work of the week, by adjusting the light of the 
sun to the new era just starting into being. And in 
this first adaptation we have a beautiful instance of 
the goodness, wisdom, and power of God — in doing 
that first which is most essential, not only in the con- 
stitution of the world, but for the performance of the 
other permanent adaptations — namely — the produc- 
tion of good light. But the adaptations connected 
with the sun are not complete on the first day. The 
kind or degree of light suitable for the human period is 
miraculously produced on the first day ; and on that 
day G-od pronounced the light so effected to be good — 
that i»-— exactly fitted for the new state of things. 
The kind or degree of solar heat adapted for our era 
is not ac^usted till the fourth day. On the fourth 
day the ac^ustments in relation to the sun are com- 
pleted. 

Before proceeding further with our exposition, it 
may not be improper here to notice an objection con- 
nected with the view now given of the light described 
in verse third. Certain divines inform us, that the 
light of the text is not the light of the sun, nor com- 
mon light issuing from any other physical source — 
but, an Invisible Being made visible to sense in the 
form of light — the coming forth of the Living Word 
to renew and gladden the face of the earth. ** In the 
Word was life," says one divine, " and this life in the 
Word — this living Word was the * light.* Immedi- 
ately without the intervention of those luminaries, in 
which afterwards light was stored and centred, the 
Living Word himself going forth was light, the 
natural light of the earth, as, afterwards again coming 
forth, he became to men the light of their salvation. 
In this light God delighted as good." Nothing more 
full and explicit could be desired. Undoubtedly these 
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statements contain lofty conceptions— conceptioni which 
should not be rashly disturbed, nor for purposes of 
levity. I therefore deem it rather unfortunate, that 
such exalted views stand awkwardly in my way, and 
that truth compels me to deal freely with them, even 
at the risk of somewhat marring their sublimity. 
That G-od is light, and in Him is no darkness at all, 
is a doctrine revealed in Scripture ; the truth of it^ 
therefore, is beyond all dispute. But this, in my hum- 
ble opinion, is said of moral and intellectual light; 
and, it will presently be shewn, that to confound 
spiritual light with physical light, utterly destroys the 
sense of the passage we are now expounding. 

We are repeatedly told in the Scriptures, that God 
created or prepared the world to be the abode of man- 
kind in six natural days ; by that we are to understand, 
not merely that the whole work was finished within 
that space of time, but that a part was done on eaeh 
one of these six days ; that on each successive day 
something was accomplished to advance the permanent 
adaptations, till they reached their final completion on 
the sixth day. Now, would we expect to find no per- 
manent work performed on the first day ? If no per- 
manent work was then accomplished, it could scai^y 
be called a creative day ; and, instead of occupying 
the most prominent place in the Record of creation, 
would have no proper claim to be there at all. The 
only work done on that day would have been the dis- 
persion of the fogs — an act preliminary and preparatory 
to the permanent adaptations that were to follow. And, 
for what worthy purpose, according to the views of our 
divine, could this sublime display of the living Word 
in the form of light have been made. The only con- 
ceivable purpose, which the nature and circumstances 
of the case admit of, is a ludicrous one,— namely — ^to 
let the winds see to chase away the fogs. Farther : 
the first day had an evening and a morning : evening 
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implitB the gradual decline and ultimate extinction 
(though not absolutely) of the light that shone by day. 
The marvellous light of our divine, it appears, faded 
away, and became lost in the dark shades of night ; 
and the consequence of this departure must have been 
that the world was left in total darkness till the fourth 
day ; for, we do not find the fiat — " Let there be light, 
and there was light" — ^renewed on either the second or 
the third day. Again: the act, which raised the 
miraculous wind, precedes, in point of time, the pro* 
duction of the light. If, then, as our divine would 
have us believe, the light spoken of in verse third was 
the living light — the Son of God — the Second person 
of the glorious Trinity — the first, event of the week (let 
the reader mark that) — namely — the raising of the 
miraculous wind — ^took place before the Creator made 
his appearance on the scene of his operations. This 
presents rather an awkward view of the work of crea- 
tion, and that too at the very outset ; nor will our 
diyine find it an easy matter to explain away the in- 
congruity. 

In the case of five of the six days, the Creator pro- 
nounces the permanent work of each day good ; and 
not only pronounces the light good, but — let the reader 
give marked attention to this — assigns to the light 
a permanent name— a name which it had not before— 
in so far at least as our world is concerned — a name 
by which it was to be known, till time shall be no 
more ; that name is day. Now, in order to put our 
divine's gratuitous interpretation to a scriptural test, 
let us substitute « God " for " light : Ver. 3. ** And 
God said : Let there be God, and there was God." 

I would now ask the reader, whether this view of 
the light which represents it to be a manifestation of 
the Deity, or that which regards it as natural light 
coming from the sun, appears the more probable, and 
the more intelligible of the two. Yet our divine en- 
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larges upon the subject, and distinctly and explicitly 
asserts, that there was no other light, than that which 
issued from the person of the Creator, during the first 
day : " This was the first day — the first alternation of 
evening and morning — the first revolution of the globe 
on its axis ; under the means of that divine light, 
which, shining on the earth's surface, as it passed be- 
neath the glorious brightness, chased from point to 
point the ancient gloom away." This short passage 
abounds in errors. Though not a single word is said 
in the Record about the creation of the globe, our di- 
vine confounds the first day of the creative week, with 
the first day of the earth's existence ; and, in full ac- 
cordance with that absurdity, he represents the first 
evening and morning of that week, as the first even- 
ing and morning which had passed on our globe ; and, 
lest any of his readers should not fully apprehend 
these palpable blunders and misrepresentations, be 
adds — " the first revolution of the globe on its axis." 
The Mosaic Record itself (to say nothing here of the 
irrefragable proofs which geology furnishes of the ex- 
istence of the globe, it may be, millions of years before 
the creative week) — the Mosaic Record itself (though 
it does not directly affirm the previous existence of the 
globe) supplies numerous proofs of the earth's exis- 
tence, long before the world was prepared for the abode 
of man. But, according to our divine, the globe had 
never, till the first day of the creative week revolved 
on its axis. Now, how was the globe supported in 
space up till that day ? And, what was it that startled 
it, and set it a spinning on its axis on that particular 
day ? No let or fiat of the Creator is mentioned as 
having set it in motion then for the first time. Our 
divine says, the sun was not yet created. Did the 
earth spin round and round, without leaving the part 
of space which it occupied ; or, if it revolved in a 
course through space, about what body did it revolve ? 
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**A8 it passed from point to point" might imply 
eitfamr the one view or the other. Moreover, our di- 
vine says — without one jot of evidence from the Re- 
cord — that the gloom on the face of the deep was an- 
cient or of long duration there. The source of this 
mistake is evident ; it is derived from the ahsurd and 
heathenish notion of a chaos. When one so frequently 
meets with divines who believe in a chaos, it suggests 
the somewhat curious question — Whether their faith 
in the chaos of the heathens, or their faith in th^ 
Word of God, be the stronger of the two ? Lastly : 
our divine makes this mystical light chase away the 
darkness which it could not reach, though God had 
created a strong wind for the express purpose of anni- 
hilating the thick vapours, and with them fled the 
darkness on the face of the deep. The ordinary oper- 
ation of natural causes would have occupied several 
days in dissipating the fogs, and making the face of 
the waters luminous with the solar beams. 

The grave errors into which our divine has fallen, 
may be ascribed to two causes : his entire innocence 
of any knowledge of cosmogony in connection with geo- 
logy, astronomy, chemistry, &c, ; and, his making a 
complete jumble and mystification between physical 
light and spiritual illumination. " I am the light of 
the world," says Christ. "Light" here means in- 
tellectual and moral illumination ; Christ represents 
himself as the Great Prophet predestined in the coun- 
sels of Heaven spiritually to enlighten mankind, be- 
come morally blind in consequence of the Fall. " The 
Lamb is the light thereof " may imply both physical 
and moral illumination. In the Mosaic Record phy- 
sical light only can be intended, for there was then 
nothing in this world on which intellectual and moral 
illumination could be bestowed. 

" As it passed from point to point." The light, if 
we are to believe our divine, was the Son of God — the 

K 
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Invisible made visible to sense — ^was the motion of tite 
earth also a divine manifestation — a direct initffe- 
rence and operation on the part of the Deity ? Our 
divine will scarce venture to make such an assertion. 
How, then, the question recurs, was the earth sustained 
in space, and its motions maintained and directed ? If 
these were not effected by a miracle, they must have 
been the results of physical agencies. And what 
agencies could those be but those in operation at pre- 
sent ? That the sun as a luminous body, dispensing 
light and heat, existed thousands of years before the 
creative week is just as certain as that he exists, and 
illumines and warms the planets at the present day. 
Nay more : in the numerous fossils of animab with 
eyes, and in the physical constitution otherwise of not 
a few of them, we may be said to possess ocular de- 
monstration of the existence of the sun, and of his 
powerful action on our globe, at a period so remote 
from the human that we have no exact data by which 
to calculate its distance. Further : the existence of 
the heat, in particular, of the sun was as necessary for 
the gradual consolidation of the globe itself, as were 
both his heat and his light afterwards for both plants 
and animals. This shows that the sun's luminous 
atmosphere existed at a very remote period in the past 
eternity; still it does not give us its full age, and 
leaves us ignorant alike of the time and the mode of 
its formation. Only admit the stubborn fact, that the 
sun existed and shed his blissful beams on our globe in 
these far distant ages, and that the globe, in obedience 
to the laws of nature, revolved on its axis and round 
the sun, and these errors will appear too monstrous to 
be uttered even in private, far less to be delivered be- 
fore a large and respectable audience, and afterwards 
given to the world through the medium of the press. 

Creation is a great work ; every step taken in it is 
a distinct miracle ; and, in the case of every one of 
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these miracles, we may assure ourselves, that the na- 
ture and the amount of interference on the part of the 
Deity were regulated by the degree of supernatural aid 
required to accomplish the end in view. The well- 
known rule of Horace may be shown to apply to the 
case before us : 

Nee deus intersit, nisi dignus vindice nodus 
Inciderit. , 

The heathen poet here administers a severe rebuke 
to the Christian divine. The mystical light for 
which our divine contends would have been an impro- 
per interference on the part of the Creator, because 
such light was not wanted ; for the sun was then in 
the heavens, though, in relation to our globe, his 
beams were considerably obscured for want of an atmo- 
sphere. But the sun was not formed, says this divine, 
till the fourth day. Well : the sun either did, or did 
not exist before the creative week. If the sun existed 
before that time, how did it happen that the earth did 
not begin to move before the first creative day ? If the 
sun did not exist till the fourth day, how did the globe 
begin to move three days before the sun was created ? 
The sun illumines the whole system ; he dispenses his 
light and his heat all round him in space ; all the 
planets share his beams according to their relative dis- 
tances from him. If the other planets were lighted 
up by the sun before the creative week, so must our 
globe have, to a certain extent, enjoyed both his light 
and his heat ; on the contrary, if our earth was in 
total darkness, so must all the other globes of the sys- 
tem have been. Moreover : if the sun was not yet 
created, how were all the planets with their satellites 
poised in space, and sustained at their relative dis- 
tances from each other up till that time ? 

** Without the intervention of those luminaries in 
which afterwards light was stored and centred.** Wher- 
ever, throughout nature, we find light and heat, we 
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find that they come from some heated and Inminous 
body as their centre and source. W« can form no idea 
whatever of natural light existing apart from matter 
in a state of combustion. It is this combustion that 
nourishes and prolongs the existence of both the light 
and the heat ; so long as combustion goes on, and no 
longer, these radiate in all directions. But light, 
without matter in a state of combustion, is an effect 
without a cause, and is what never had existence in 
nature. A flash of lightning goes out immediately, 
because the combustible matter which fed it is ex- 
pended. Had light been created by a miracle on the 
first day, it is at utter variance with all we know of 
light and its properties to suppose, that it could have 
continued till the fourth day, unless sustained by mat- 
ter in a state of combustion. It is, if possible, still 
more contrary to all our knowledge of light to assert, 
that light after it has been diffused in space can be 
again collected. Such absurd and puerile notions will 
not bear examination. No sooner is light diffused 
through space than it perishes, unless supported from 
a permanent source of matter in combustion. The 
views of our divine, whilst they betray gross ignorance 
of the nature of light, cannot be reconciled with the 
plain and simple narrative of the creation. The divine 
fiat *' Let there be light, and there was light" did not 
create the light ; it only made the light of the sun, 
which had been obscured by the dissolution of the at- 
mosphere, shine forth with the full effulgence of noon 
day. The first day had an evening and a morning, 
the very same as the other five days had. According 
to a very ancient mode of computing time, in the case 
of all the six days the evening is represented as pre- 
ceding the morning. We cannot, however, imagine, 
that any of the creative works were performed in the 
evening part of the day — in other words — during the 
night. It was in the morning part of the day that the 
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Oreator said, "Let there be light, and there was 
light." But the evening part of the first day had 
passed away before this fiat was uttered, and even 
before the Creator had made his first appearance on the 
scene of his operations. Well: evening implies the 
departure of the light of day, and the coming on of 
the darkness of night — twilight being in fact a mix- 
tare of both. But the first day had also a morning 
that broke naturally. We thus find, that before the 
first creative fiat went forth, light and darkness, even- 
ing and morning, day and night, alternated on our 
globe — ^phenomena, which imply the existence and ac- 
tion of the sun. 

Further : the second, third, and fourth, creative 
days had each their evening and morning. But, if the 
light created on the first day, was not gathered into 
the sun till the fourth, it must have remained uni- 
formly spread throughout space, and not one of these 
days could have had either an evening or a morning ; 
but would have been alike luminous at all hours up till 
the fourth day. The light of the sun (as a sun) is 
confined to our system ; now what would be the conse- 
quence of the whole luminous atmosphere of the sun 
being diffused at once throughout the space within 
which the system is confined ? While the excess of 
light would render vision impossible, the heat would 
bum up every globe within the sphere of its infiuence, 
and that in less time than three of our days. 

** The Liviira Word himself going forth was the 
light — the natural light of the earth — the light is now 
concentrated in the sun." This is a new species of 
transubstantiation. In the old Romanist transubstan- 
tiation, a wafer, made of fiour and water, is transformed 
into a divinity ; in the new sort, we have the Living 
Word transformed into the natural light of the world 
and centred in the sun in the fourth creative day. 
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It would sorel J be triffing to bj % word more about 
soeh an abfiarditr. 

An inspired apostle mjs expreaidj that worlds were 
made of things which do not appear — that is— ont of 
matter non-apparent to sense ; and science has made 
known to ns, that the first state of our globe was gase- 
oos ; and, in the case of comets^ we haye ocular de- 
moostration of globes in a gaaeoos state. Sons are 
worlds, and mnst be comprehended in the declaration 
of St PaoL The matter of which the solid globe of 
the snn is composed, and that of its Inminoos atmo- 
^here, once existed in an inrisible state. The solar 
globe would first exist in a gaseous state, and its lu- 
minous atmosphere be graduallj formed, and brought 
to perfection in the course of untold, countless ages. 
With the exception of a few direct acts on the part 
of the Deity, adl the great processes in nature, by 
which worlds are formed and adyanced to their ulti- 
mate state of maturity, we haye every reason to be- 
lieye, are effected by the slow operati(m of secondary 
causes; and we haye not the slightest ground for 
supposing, that the luminous atmosphere of our sun 
forms an exception to the general rule. V!hQ whole 
course of nature, as well as stat^nents bearing directly 
on the point both in the Old and New Testaments, is 
in favour of the contrary belief. 

The computation of Sir Isaac Newton makes the 
luminous atmosphere of the sun many thousand times 
hotter than red-hot iron ; and, of course, we are to 
believe on the bare word of our divine, without the 
smallest particle of evidence, that this mighty stratum 
of luminous matter, burning with such fervid heat, 
was created out of mystical matter in a mystical man- 
ner, and brought to full maturity, in the course of 
three or four of the natural days of our globe ; and 
moreover, that this said luminosity was an addendum 
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put round the solid globe of the sun, just as the iron 
rim of a wheel is affixed whilst yet warm to the wheel 
after the wheel is made. 

The ball of the sun and its luminous atmosphere are 
natural bodies, and in that respect differ in nothing 
from the suns of other systems. The sun's light and 
heat are essential parts of the system, and are neces- 
sary to its well-being, if not to its very existence. 
They are necessary results of the mode in which the 
system was formed ; and attained to their state of ma- 
turity in the same slow and gradual manner with the 
earth and the other planets. Scripture, rightly un- 
derstood, gives no countenance to such idle fancies as 
those of our divine, and nature, abhorrent of such 
crudities, everywhere testifies against them. 

Milton has not the sun, a thing quite excusable, 
considering the state of the physical sciences in his 
day ; but perfectly different now, when the natural 
sciences have all made such advances. Our great epic 
poet makes light spring from the deep ; not, however, 
as being a creation from the element of water, but, as 
forming part and pertinent of that imaginary mass of 
unnatural turmoil and disorder — the chaos of heathen- 
dom, in which he seems devoutly to have believed, else 
never, not even as a poet, would he have indulged his 
etherial genius in such delineations of it as he has 
done, and with so much con amore and evident delight. 
But, though Milton represents light as springing out 
of chaos, he does not describe it as diffused loosely 
through £^ace, but 

'* Kercherd in a comely cloud." 

** Let there be light, said God, and forthwith light, 
Etherial, first of things, quintessence pure, 
Sprung ifrom the deep, and from her native east 
To journey through the aery gloom began, 
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Sphered in « radiant doad ; for yet tke s«n 

Was not : t&e in a ckMid j tabemacLe 
Sojoomed the while." 

From the phrase ^ throngfaoat the aery gloom," it 
appears that MUton, like the prose writers on the sub- 
ject, had not caught the proper idea of where the 
darkness is described in the Mosaic Becord to have 
been, and so represents the whole scene of creation as 
eqnaUy enveloped in ** aery gloom." He does not, how- 
ever, throw the light loose upon space, but m^es ii 
ifisae from a centre, which, we may understand, nou* 
rishes it, and makes np for the loss which it every 
moment suffers from radiation. And, whether the 
great poet was conscious of it or not, his ^'comely 
cloud" seems borrowed from the pillar of fire in the 
wilderness. 

We find allusion made to the light of the text in 
the New Testament : " God who made the light to 
shine out of darkness,* hath shined into our hearts to 
give the light of the glory of God in the face of Jesus 
Christ" (2 Cor. iv. 6). Here the apostle institutes a 
comparison between the spiritual light of the gospel 
shining in the hearts of believers, and the light which 
Moses speaks of in the Kecord of Creation. Now, in 



* There is no mention made here by the apostle of 
the creation of the light, nor even of the bringing of 
it from the sun. The rays of the sun were in sur- 
rounding space, but, in coDsequence of the demolition 
of the atmosphere of the former period, they were not 
refracted and reflected, and partial darkness was the 
result. The rays of the sun were actually present in 
the darkness that hung over the earth. All, therefore, 
that the Creator had to do was, to cause these par- 
tially obscured rays to give forth good day-light, or to 
make '^ the light to shine out of darkness." 
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order to constitute a good simile, it is requisite that 
bhe two things brought together — the one to illustrate 
— ^the other to be illustrated — do not belong to the 
uune sort or class of objects, but be only analogous to 
9ach other ; and also that the illustrating object be 
more familiar, and better understood, than the one 
Hrhich it is introduced to illustrate. But, if the light 
Hrhich Moses mentions was the Living Word, it could 
not be simple, natural light, but mystical light, of which 
we can form no distinct conception, and, by couse- 
^[uence, far less understood than the spiritual light 
i^hicb St Paul brings it to illustrate. Both the lights 
Eure spiritual, and between things of one species there 
san be nothing but sameness which destroys the com- 
^ison. Of the sameness here, however, we cannot 
be quite certain, for " the living Word was the natural 
light of the world." We can no more form an idea 
of spiritual light becoming natural light, or of natural 
becoming spiritual light, than we can of mind becom- 
ing matter, or matter mind. However, only grant 
that Moses speaks of natural light, and St Paul's 
Bomparison is perfect. 

There is still another view which may be taken of 
the light : though we can form no conception of its 
being other than purely natural light, it might, not- 
irithstanding, have been miraculous in the mode of its 
production ; just as the plants and animals brought 
into being in the creative week were natural plants 
uid animals, though created immediately out of the 
lust of the ground. But, light diifused through space, 
uid continuing to blaze, though supported from no 
Kmrce which feeds and sustains it, is an utter impos- 
dbility, a thing altogether contrary to the nature and 
Bonstitution of natural light. Even a miracle of light, 
bo be permanent, requires a permanent source of sup- 
ply. We have a beautiful instance of such a miracle 
in the piUar of cloud by day and of fire by night in 
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the wilderness — one of the finest and longest sustained 
miracles recorded in either the Old or the New Testa- 
ment. The cloud by day served to ward off the scorch- 
ing heat of the sun, and made both labour and walk- 
ing about less fatiguing ; while the fire by night, be- 
sides affording all the external light needed during 
that season, would scare away wild beasts from the 
encampment, and allow the Israelites to rest in fullest 
security. To human enemies also both the cloud and 
the fire were tokens, that a people, so wonderfully 
favoured by Heaven, could not be injured with im- 
punity. As the light of day began to fail, the cloud 
above the camp of the Israelites would gradually be- 
come luminous on the under side, till, as the shades of 
evening thickened all around, it attained its full 
brightness for the night. The lighting up of the 
cloud evening after evening would have as much the 
appearance of a natural occurrence, as the gradual 
brightening of the moon above it in the sky. To a 
beholder, the iSeautiful simplicity of the miracle would 
appear as worthy of admiration as the miracle it- 
self. And, we can conceive many of the Jews never 
tired with gazing upon this sign of the continued' 
presence and goodness of Jehovah to the seed of 
Abraham ; and not a few mothers night after night 
sitting at their tent doors, explaining the marvellous 
fire to their children, and bidding them fear no evil 
for the ever wakeful eye of God was continually upon 
them for good. Every returning evening the cloud 
was miraculously lighted up, and the light was mira- 
culously sustained from matter in a state of combus- 
tion ; and, like the widow's cruise of oil and barrel of 
meal, the stock of combustible matter was not allowed 
to fail. In both cases the supply of consumable mate- 
rial was miraculous, but in both the supply was there. 
And, though the fire and the matter which sustained 
it, were both the result of a miracle, they were, •not- 
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withstanding, both as natural as the fires of sticks 
in the tents of the Israelites below. And we may 
well believe that the dwellers in these tents came to 
regard the pillar of cloud and of fire, if not as a part 
of the constitution of the world, as part and pertinent 
of the wilderness in which they sojourned. 

Now, though the light produced on the morning of 
the first creative day, had been light which had never 
before shone on our globe (and not the light of the sun 
which undoubtedly it was), it must have issued from 
some natural source fitted to sustain it, as the fire 
came from the pillar of cloud. Milton felt the neces- 
sity of a material source to nourish and maintain the 
light ; hence his "comely cloud.*' But we read of no 
such miraculous supply in the Record of creation. Let 
QS, however, suppose the light there mentioned pro- 
duced and sustained by a twofold miracle. As the sun 
was then shining in the sky, the natural light of the 
son would have blended itself with the miraculous 
light, and besides diminishing the glory of the miracle, 
would have proved, that other light than that of the 
sun was uncalled for. 

• It is always a very safe mode of interpretation to 
take words and phrases in their ordinary and obvious 
acceptations, unless there be something in the imme- 
diate context which points out that a different and 
more rare and recondite meaning is intended. Had 
the light spoken of in the text been supernatural, the 
«acred historian, as on all occasions he expresses him- 
self clearly and simply, would have said so in language 
that could not be mistaken. When God delivered the 
commandments from Mount Sinai, a divine light or 
radiance on the top of the mountain was visible to the 
assembled Israelites below. Now, on that, and on 
other occasions, when the sacred historian has to men- 
tion light of a miraculous nature, he calls it " the 
glory of the Lord ;'* and, had a preternatural display 
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of li^ht been intended in tlie Reeord of creation, ke 
would in all probability bare lued the same mode of 
expreoring it, and hare said direetlj " the glorr of the 
hard" And, let the reader attend to the purpose for 
whieh this dirine radiance or ^ glory of the Lord" Is 
made risible, and also to the extent of the exhibition. 
It is never on a large scale ; never intended as mere 
natural light, or to render the light of day aronnd it 
snperflaous. It is simply an intimation of the divine 
presence in some holy place, or on some occasion of 
unnsnal solemnity, with the view of making an impres- 
sion of reverential awe on the minds of those imme* 
diaiely connected with the place, or the occasion. The 
light of the text is produced to illumine the world, 
not to be a token of the divine presence at the scene of 
creation ; and, to represent it as anything else than 
natural light — the light of the sun, is to do violence 
to the words of the historian, and utterly pervert his 
meaning. 

It is the natural light of the sun then of which 
Moses makes mention. Now, when the divine fiat 
" Let there be light, and there was light" went forth, 
how are we to understand the light to have been pro- 
duced ? Two views may be taken of the act of the 
Creator by which he made the sun give forth such light 
as be could pronounce good. The miracle may have 
consisted in causing the sun to shine with unclouded 
splendour without an atmosphere, as it shone on the 
following day with an atmosphere ; or, in the produc- 
tion of a partial atmosphere at the scene of creation, 
which would be attended with a similar effect. The 
former appears much the more probable of the two 
modes; not merely because the divine command is 
directly addressed to the light, but because the crea- 
tion of a partial atmosphere on the first day antici- 
pates in part the work of the second, a circumstance 
which it is decidedly better to avoid : in either way 
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the display of the light would he instantaneous. But 
if, as we have good reason to believe, the miracle con- 
sisted in making the sun give forth his full light with- 
out an atmosphere, the act by which the light was pro- 
duced would not be instantaneous — that is — it would 
not be over so soon as the light made its appearance. 
The act would be instantaneous in relation to the im- 
mediate display of good day-light ; but must have been 
continuous so long as day lasted, and would gradually 
cease as the sun went down, and night began to enve- 
lope the whole scene in darkness. 

This miraculous exhibition of the light would pro- 
bably begin in the morning, as soon as the sun made 
his appearance, and be prolonged till he set in the 
west ; so that one whole day would run its course illu- 
mined by the natural light of the sun, miraculously 
produced. Of the first day of creation, therefore, it 
may be said, that the Creator was occupied from morn- 
ing till evening, as '* Man goeth forth unto his work, 
and to his labour, until the evening." (Psa. civ. 33.) 

As the plants and animals of the six great geologi- 
cal periods difier greatly from each other in a variety 
of respects, we have reason to conclude that both the 
light and heat of the sun underwent alterations in each 
of these periods — the earliest requiring most heat and 
least light — the latest least heat and most light. The 
adjustments necessary to effect these changes would be 
— an alteration in the atmosphere of the earth to bring 
about the change in the light — and an alteration in 
the luminous atmosphere of the sun to accomplish the 
change with respect to the heat. The permanent adap- 
tation of the first creative day consisted in producing 
the kind or degree of solar light suited to the new or- 
der of things then commencing. Next day God made 
a firmament or atmosphere fitted to display the exact 
kind or degree of light which he had produced on the 
previous day by a miracle, without an atmosphere ; 
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and, that is the degree of light which illumines the 
globe to this hour. Let me remind the reader, how- 
ever, that the adaptations with the sun are not com- 
pleted till the fourth day. 

Some persons may think, that the first day's work, 
in so far as the light is concerned, might have been 
spared, without in any way marring the work of crea- 
tion. But, for a variety of reasons, this day's work 
could not have been dispensed with. The first thing 
that required to be done below, on the surface of the 
globe, was the removal of the vapours in order to pre- 
pare the way for the permanent arrangements which 
were immediately to follow; and, according to the 
plan of operations which the Creator saw fit to adopt, 
the annihilation of the vapours, as such, would occupy 
several hours — the whole hours probable of a day as 
opposed to night. Now, had the sun's light not shone 
by a miracle on the first day, the work of creation must 
have begun, and proceeded a whole day, in compara- 
tive gloom. I am aware that it is written, that dark- 
ness and light are both alike unto God. But, if the 
Creator appeared on the scene of his operations in 
a sensible or bodily form, as we have reason to believe 
he did shortly afterwards to our first parents in Para- 
dise, it would have been unseemly to have performed 
any part of his work without good light. Moreover, 
if the first act of the Creator had been performed in 
imperfect light, the time taken up with it could not 
well have been termed a day, for God himself bestows 
that name on the full light of the sun — light which he 
saw to be good. Further : had the light of the sun 
not been miraculously produced on the first day, but 
left to commence naturally on the second after the at- 
mosphere was made, the opportunity of showing that 
the light as well as the heat of the sun required to be 
adjusted to suit the human period, would have been 
lost. But, when we find the light adapted to the new 
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8tate of things miraculously displayed on the first day, 
and on the second an atmosphere made that would con- 
tinue that degree of light naturally ; and, afterwards, 
on the fourth day, are told of a miracle wrought on 
the sun ; we have two distinct adjustments hrought 
clearly before us, though, it must be allowed, the in- 
spired author leaves us a good deal to ourseWes, to 
discover the exact nature of these permanent arrange- 
ments. But, as the adjustment on the first day relates 
to the light, we can hardly conceive it to be anything 
else than the degree of light fitted for our era ; and 
that the heat, the other property of the sun which 
affects our globe (we have nothing to do with the sun's 
attraction here) was the subject of the miracle of the 
foarth day. And, though the present expounder of 
the Kecord of creation should be somewhat in error 
with respect to both the adaptations connected with 
the sun, he is fully persuaded, that man possesses both 
the ability and the means of discovering them, with 
complete accuracy and certainty ; for, had such not 
been the case, we may be sure they would not have 
been left unexplained in the Record. Were every 
thing explained in the Bible which man can make out 
for himself, it would truly be a dull book ; were every 
thing in external nature so plain and obvious as to re- 
quire no study, no research, it would truly be a dull 
world ; and reason and reflection, and the capacity of 
steady, patient, persevering labour, in the application 
of these powers, would, as regards their best and most 
important uses, all have been bestowed on man in vain. 
Finally, on this point : we ought never to lose sight of 
the fact, that the work of creation was performed in a 
formal and gradual manner, and the narrative of it 
-written in the way the work was done, for our sakes, 
that we might the better understand and appreciate 
what God had in his goodness performed for our ac- 
commodation and well-being. Now, with good day- 
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li^ht thrown on the srene of creation from the rmj 
first, we may form precise and definite conception! or 
pictares of the work of the whole six days. 

Light and air — ^less seldom fonnd apart in this world 
than earth and water — are two of its most indispeB- 
sahle requisites. Now, to find the light adjusted hj a 
miracle on one day, and the atmosphere created in the 
next, tends to impress us with a sense of their Tssi im- 
portance. That a miracle was necessary on the first 
day to make the sun's rays produce good light, ahowi 
how necessary the atmosphere is to render the light of 
the sun efficient. During the short space that inters, 
vened hetween the tertiary period and our own, the 
world was in a state of comparative darkness — not for 
the want of the sun, but for the want of air to giTe 
efficacy to his beams. Could we separate the light of 
the sun from the atmosphere by experiments on a snffi- 
ciently large scale, we would become sensible of the 
necessity of air for the production of good light, and 
also of the state of comparative darkness the world was 
in before the first creative day. Of all the uses of the 
atmosphere we, perhaps, think seldomest of it as the 
medium through which the sun dispenses to ns his 
light and his heat. We get the light and the heat, 
we benefit by them in a thousand ways, but rarely 
trouble ourselves about how we get them, or about 
Him who is the giver. 

There is one respect in which the first day's work, 
as regards the adjustment of the light, differs from the 
work done on the other five days — the appearance of 
light, every way suitable for the human period, is in- 
stantaneous ; whereas, on all the other days, the works 
are first formally announced, as things resolved upon, 
and this is followed by a declaration, that the resolu- 
tion has been carried into effect — much in the way a 
man first plans a piece of work, and next puts his plan 
in execution. This difference is not altogether dne 
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to the naturally rapid motion of light. The light did 
not require to come from the sun : before the fiat of 
the Creator went forth, the solar rays were diffused 
throughout space between the sun and the earth ; but, 
from the want of an atmosphere, they were not re- 
fracted and reflected, and therefore did not give light 
that could be pronounced good. Now, the miracle 
consisted in making the rays of the sun, already pre- 
sent in space, shine with all the splendour of noon-day, 
without the instrumentality of an atmosphere ; and so 
closely does the appearance of the full light of day fol- 
low the divine command that we cannot imagine them 
separated by an interval, however small. The mira- 
calous effect succeeds the miraculous cause as closely 
as one moment does another. This gives to the ad- 
justment a character of more apparent sublimity than 
the adaptations of the other days appear to possess ; 
though the miracles of these other days, when fully ex- 
amined and understood, bear the stamp of at least 
equal power exerted in their performance. Dionysius 
Longinus, a Greek who possessed one of the finest 
critical minds of all antiquity, was struck with the su- 
hlimity of — " Let there be light, and there was light." 
It cannot be doubted Longinus believed (as most people 
still do), that this fiat implies the original creatiou of 
light.* Had this elegant scholar and shrewd critic 

* It is surely not a little remarkable, to find pro- 
Urasors of Astronomy and Natural Philosophy still 
under the impression, that the original creation of light 
is spoken of in the Record of creation ; — " The crea- 
iion of that element, on whose mysterious agency de- 
pend all the forms of beauty and loveliness, is enunci- 
ated in these few monosyllables, ^ God said. Let there 
he light, and there was light.* " — The Mechanism of the 
Heavens ; by Denison Olmsted, LL.D., Prof, of Nat. 
PhiL and Astron., Yale College. 

L 
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made the diseoverj, that the diyine command merelj 
caused the instantaneous display of light already in 
existence, but obscnred at the time, though he might 
still have given it as an instance of the sublime, it 
could not have failed greatly to diminish its loftiness 
in his estimation. After a very appropriate introduce 
tion, in which he praises the Jewish Lawgiver, as a 
man of no common talents and attainments, one every 
way qualified for the great task he had undertaken,. 
Longinus says : cutcf 6 $€0^ ^rfox rt ; yeyttrOia ^SuSy koll- 
iyevero. Had Longinus not caught the sublimity of 
the first fiat, the probability is be would have missed 
it in all the others. The removal of the waters of the 
flood, and the appearance of the dry land, on the third 
day, considered as a miracle, comes nearest in point of 
apparent sublimity to the manifestation of the light, 
though the efiect would be by no means so instantane- 
ous. However, Longinus felt the sublimity in this 
case also, for he adds : ycvco^oi yfj, kox eya^ero. If the 
reader will turn to the Record he will fiud that the 
manner in which the first and the third miracles are 
expressed is very nearly the same. In regard to the 
third day's miracle, Longinus has mistaken the object 
to which the fiat is addressed. It will be shown in its 
proper place, that the command is addressed to the 
waters, not to the land ; that, on the part of the dry 
land, there is no action or movement at all ; moreover : 
he must have supposed that the removal of the waters 
and the appearance of the dry land formed two distinct 
miracles. 

Ver. 4. "And Q-od saw the light, that it was 
good." It is the full effulgence of the sun, miracu- 
lously produced, that God saw or pronounced to be 
d. The light which the wisdom of God saw to be 
d proper for the new state of things, bis power 
diately caused to . shine forth, and dispel the 
from the scene of creation. God looked^ with. 
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complacency on the light so effected, and seeing that 
it corresponded, in every respect, to the previous con- 
ception of it in the divine mind, pronounced it good ; 
just as a man would look at a piece of work which he 
had finished, and, after due examination, mentally or 
audibly express his approval of it for the use it was 
intended to serve. If the reader will glance over the 
Record he will find that it is the permanent adapta- 
tions which God pronounces good. This furnishes an 
additional proof, that the light of the first day is na- 
tural light — the light of the sun — the same light 
which still continues to illumine and warm, render fer- 
tile and beautify, our world. 

Ver. 5. **And God called the light day,* and the 
darkness he called night." 

No one will for a moment suspect the darkness of 
the text to be other than natural darkness, such as the 
experience of every night makes familiar to us ; and 
when we find the light and the darkness here placed 
in close contrast to each other, it proves to demon- 
stration, that the light also is natural light. The 
permanent names also assigned to both is a further 
confirmation of the same view. Light and darkness — 
sunshine and shade — had long alternated and divided 
the empire of time between them on our globe, before 
it became the abode of man. But light was simply 
light, and darkness only darkness to the irrational 
creatures, which then roamed over the dry land, and 
peopled its waters. Up till the first creative day of 



* In the Record of creation the word day is used in 
three different acceptations : 

fl .) Day as opposed to night ; 
2.) Day as comprehending night — that is — a calen- 
dar day ; 

. (3.) Day denoting a short period — namely- the 
creative week (Gen. ii; 4). 
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our period, light had not heen known, on our globe at 
least, by the name of day^ nor darkness by that ef 
night The degree of both the light and the darkneas 
was adjusted for us particularly ; it was for our special 
convenience also that appropriate names were giyea tp 
them. Day with its cheering light and its ever raryr 
ing and ever delightful shows of things, was the tims 
appointed for man, following the example ojT his Maker, 
to go forth to his work until the evening ; and night 
with its pensive shades casting a gloom over the wl^ 
face of nature, so that no man can see to work, was 
assigned him for repose, in order that he might recruit 
his strength for the toils of another day. The Kgbt 
of the sun on the first creative day, was the first light 
which had the name of day given to it ; the darknei* 
that followed, was the first darkness called night. On 
that day also were pronounced the first articulate 
sounds — so far as our knowledge goes — ^that ever were 
uttered on our globe. Of these sounds we have tiie 
import in — " Let there be light, and there was light." 
As the names assigned to the light and the darknes 
were intended for immediate use, the words employed, 
we may conclude, belonged to the primitive language 
of mankind, which would be preserved to postdiluvian 
times in Noah and his descendants down to the build- 
ing of the Tower of Babel, and probably survived in 
one of the numerous dialects into which it was divided 
at that time. But, that the first human dialect was 
the Hebrew, it would be rash to affirm. 

That the names given to the light and the darkness 
are permanent adaptations, will not be denied ; yet, 
such assignments can hardly be regarded as parts of tiM 
work of creation. The universal use of such distinc- 
tive appellations in all ages and countries of the worid, 
proves a universal sense of the benefit they have been 
to mankind. Names corresponding to day and night, 
as they have at all times obtained in all langiiageef 
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have preserved a uniformity in the views of men, re- 
imecting the first and most important division of lime. 
Had men been left to their own invention in sach 
OiatterSy the same simplicity and uniformity of ideas 
•oald scarce be expected to prevail universally. Still, 
these names were only intended to be useful to the 
rational beings who were soon to people the earth; 
they do not in any way affect the condition of the 
world. For these reasons, it seems better to view 
them as adjuncts or concomitants of creation, than 
ports of the proper creative work of the six days. 

Ver. 5. " And the evening and the morning 

were the first day." 

The phrase ** the evening and the morning" pre- 
sents a view of the space of time, which makes up a 
natural day of twenty-four hours, that was adopted, at 
ar very early period in the history of the human race, 
by several nations of the East. It is founded on the 
eostom of considering the day as ended at the setting 
of the sun — a simple, and by no means fanciful way of 
Awarding the time of a natural day. The custom, to 
which it owes its origin, may be much older than the 
nation of the Jews ; and, in all probability, first ob- 
tained among the antediluvian patriarchs. In the 
eBarly ages of the world the chief labours of mankind 
were abroad in the fields, and only when the sun was 
in the heavens. Though even some of the fine arts 
had made wonderful progress before the Deluge, in- 
door occupations would then be few. Of the two eldest 
born of the human race, the one was a husbandman, 
the other a shepherd ; and the paucity of the arts, in 
these simple times, would force, by far the greater por- 
tion of the antedilunans, to follow farming, or lead 
the life of shepherds; Shepherds and husbandmen 
have in all ages been early risers ; not a few of them 
riae with the sun, and continue their irksome labours 
till the shades of night remind them of their homes 
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and repose. Their toils for the day are then orer ; 
the night is given to social enjoyments, and the sweet 
oblivion of sleep. How natural for men engaged in 
snch occnpations to look npon the day as at an end 
when the labours of the day are over. Indeed, a view 
not unsimilar obtains among ourselves ; nor is it con- 
fined to out-door labours. How often may one hear 
the expression — Well : you have got another day 
over — ^that is — the work of another day.* But night 
forms a part of time : with those therefore who fol- 
lowed the custom implied in ''the evening and the. 
morning" the new day began in the evening at sun- 
set. 

The inhabitants of ancient Gaul adopted the East- 
em method of computing time in every thing ; and 
such phrases as " this day se'night" — ** this day fort- 
night" — lead us to suspect that at one time — not very 
far distant — a somewhat similar custom prevailed in 
our own island. In the East the custom has not fallen 
into desuetude ; the Mahometans, in pailicular, still 
observe it, in so far at least as their religious ceremo- 
nies are concerned. 

One reason why Moses was directed to use the phrase. 
— ** the evening and the morning" to denote a natural 
day, appears to have been, because it was the custom 
of the Jews so to reckon time, and to them first were 
to be committed the Oracles of God. Another pro- 
spective reason may have been, to prevent all ambi- 
guity, and make the meaning obvious to the most com- 



* " And now another day is gone, 

I'll sing my Maker's praise." — Watts. 

The time here referred to by ** day" is the evening, 
and agrees exactly with the Eastern method. Our. 
usual and more artificial custom makes the new day 
commence only a few hours later. 
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mon discernment. The word day is occasionally em- 
ployed to signify a short period of time — several days 
— ^a month — ^a year, or even more — it is never used, 
however, to denote a very long period. But the 
length and peculiarity of *' the evening and the morn- 
ing" would prevent it from being ever so employed ; 
and, for a Jew to mistake that phrase in the Record 
of creation, more especially as " day" is united with it 
every time it occurs there, may be pronounced an im- 
possibility. Further: it is a somewhat remarkable 
circumstance connected with that phrase, that, though 
the custom which gave rise to it continued in force 
during the whole time the Jews remained a collective 
people in Palestine, ** the evening and the morning" 
occurs nowhere else in the whole Bible. " The even- 
ing and the morning" is too unwieldy and inconvenient 
a phrase ever to come into general use ; and expres- 
sions not of current application in the ordinary inter- 
course of life seldom obtain in history. As the in- 
spired authors are remarkable for propriety in the use 
of language, one reason why they did not employ " the 
evening and the morning" in their narratives may 
have been, that it was little, if at all, used in the com- 
mon affairs of life. And, when we find the use of it 
in its plain, simple acceptation so rare, we may con- 
clude with certainty, that it never came into use in a 
figurative sense. Indeed, it may be questioned if such 
an expression as " the evening and the morning" espe- 
cially with "day" to explain the sense in which it is 
used, could have a figurative meaning given to it ; for, 
if ** the evening and the morning" were figuratively 
employed, so also must "day" be. Now, who ever 
heard of a figurative expression being made use of to 
illustrate another figurative expression, more espe- 
cially in a simple narrative like the Record of crea- 
tion, and no intimation given that the words are not 
employed in their ordinary and proper significations ? 
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Bmt, nJtB mtSk exfranans W ig Maiite , ^e 
caoBAC lie ei^iaiaei of aaj feriid W 
a BaoEral 4a j. la reUsua t» ikt caoiM mcir, we fai 
AQas«jft na*^ Si> is ia o^k cb^ Old Tinrif ni aai tfat 
Xi^v^ : ^ TW wiioie affienbir slttil kill h u tke eics- 
isg^ — ^Heb. — becv^iea two ^tcub^ (£xod. xiL 6): 
*^ An*! now, wiiea c&« ereiuB^ was cone \bccaaM ift 
wai die prefaranoo, that ls^ the daj k^ire tke Sak- 
laihT) Mark it. 12. 

As God dfrided the work of creatka iato daji u 
order to nake that work better uidentood bj iia» aad 
that it mifkt be an ensaaple to men in all a^ei^ ve 
naj eoojeetare be would be^in each daj's work in the 
morning, the time when ^ man gneth forth to his work, 
and to bis labour, nntil the erening,*^ and leaTo aS the 
work when the snn went down, when still, as oi old, 
man ceases from his toils 

" and leares the world to dazkaes." 

The Old Testament being intended, in the firai in-> 
itaDce, to be a light to the feet and a lamp to the path 
of the Jews, it was long committed to their exdosiie 
tare, and read publicly in their assemblies. And the 
roost illiterate Jew, on hearing the phrase '^ the even- 
ing and the morning^' uttered again and again as the 
Record of creation was being read — and every time as- 
sociated with ^ day" — would at once understand, that 
a natural day of twenty-four hours was the period of 
time denoted by it. It would never occur to ^e Jews, 
that the author of the book of Genesis, himself a Jew, 
would ever employ words in any other acceptation than 
what every Jew, himself included, had always been 
accustomed to attach to them. Had a modem geolo- 
gist, one of the a posteriori class, appeared prolepticalfy 
among them, and said, that, from reading " sermons in 
sto^iy^^ had made the discovery, that the phrase 
' ig and the morning" signified a period o£ 
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time forty thousand years in length, they would have 
thought him possessed (in the Scriptural sense of the 
term)^ and would have gazed on him in silent bewilder- 
ment, expecting every moment to see him rend his own 
elothes, and tear his own flesh. 

In so far as we of the present day are concerned, no 
prolepsis is required : we have a posteriori men actu- 
ally among us, who, setting philology and criticism at 
defiance, insist upon it, that every time " the evening 
and the morning" occurs in the Record of creation, it 
expresses a geological period of great length. If in 
this they be right, it is an instance of persons being 
wise about what is written " above what is written" — 
for the clause '* the evening and the morning was the 
first day" cannot be proved to convey any such mean- 
ing. However, let us, for a little, calmly consider, 
what consequences must follow from understanding the 
words as the a posteriori men interpret them. When 
applied to a natural day, " the evening" means a period 
of uninterrupted darkness, and ** the morning" a pe- 
riod of continuous light — not the mere commencement 
of these periods, as some have attempted to show, for 
the phrase ** the evening and the morning" denotes 
the whole twenty-four hours of a day. Now, if we 
are to understand these words as alluding to a geolo- 
gical period (a thing which neither Moses nor any 
other Jew in the Old Testament times ever heard of), 
it must still preserve the analogy to a natural day, as 
regards the darkness and the light : the dark period * 



* Mr Miller makes repeated use of " the evening" 
and ^* the morning" in evident allusion to the Mosaic 
phrase " the evening and the morning ;" but he always 
puts '* the morning" before " the evening," no doubt 
deeming it an improvement upon the way in which 
Moses arranges the words. It would thus appear, that 
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must precede the light period, and be dark through- 
out, as in a natural night ; and the light period fel- 
low, and be light throughout, as in a natural dxf^ 
This gives us twenty thousand years, during whieh 
our planet is enveloped in thick darkness, which tb« 
rays of the sun never once penetrate and interrupt ; 
and, after this dark cycle has run it>s course, otbef 
twenty thousand years, during which it is enconn 
passed, ever and at all hours, with light that never 
fades, is never broken — the world all night for twenty 
thousand years — all day for other twenty thousand ! 
Now, how is this alternation of darkness and light to 
be effected? The blotting out of the light of the boh 
would be an effectual mode of causing darkness all over 
the globe, and moreover involve the whole planetary 
system in the thickest night. But, where are we to 
find the means of maintaining universal day for so long 
a period ? This must be accomplished by a reverse ii 
the process, by which we bring on the darkness : in- 
stead of no sun, or only one, it would require at least 
six : two at the equator, twelve hours distant from 
each other, to keep out night from the torrid and tem- 
perate zones ; two more at the arctic, and two at the 
antarctic, circles, to join the light coming from the equa- 
torial suns on each side, north and south — the suns of 
each pair equally distant from one another — to shut 
out darkness from these cold ice-bound regions, on to 
either pole. What a glorious sight these six suns must 
have been ! What would a Newton, or a La Place, or 
a Herschel, not have given to have but once opened 
their scientific eyes on such a sublime spectacle ? Must 
we take it upon trust, that the mastodons, the mega- 
theriums, and the many other monsters of the by-gone 

— ■ - - - 

4 

the primitive Hebrew is as notorious for the laxity of 
its compositions as for " the laxity of its terms." 
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periods, had six suns to direct their unwieldy steps 
through the jungles and through the waters — and that 
man, the lord of the world, has been reduced to one. 
The dark period would be a period of death and utter 
desolation, not to our globe only, but to the whole pla- 
netary system. Again : during the opposite period, 
how could plants and animals endure perpetual light ? 
Ere long they would droop and languish, and, dying 
out, return to their original dust ; and leave the globe 
as void of life and beauty, as during the preceding pe- 
riod of utter darkness. Long before the dark period 
had run one-hundredth part of its course the world 
would be one universal scene of desolation ; and, if we 
Bhould suppose strata to have been formed by the time 
that period had come to an end, it would not contain a 
single fossil ; for, the plants and animals would all 
perish on the surface, and immediately return to form- 
less dust. And, though we should imagine new races 
of plants and animals to be created at the commence- 
ment of each of the periods of light, it would only be 
again to pine away and become extinct. Such are 
some of the absurdities implied in the wild, the rash, 
and unauthorized attempt, to convert natural days of 
twenty-four hours, into geological periods many thou- 
sand years in duration. 

Again : we are at no loss at all about the reason, 
why God divided the work of creation into six natural 
days. God himself, in the Fourth Commandment, has 
assigned a reason for this procedure : ** For in six 
days the Lord made heaven and earth, the sea, and all 
that in them is : wherefore the Lord blessed the Sabr 
bath day and hallowed it." This reason is at once 
plain, simple, and satisfactory ; it requires the appli- 
cation of neither geometry, nor algebra, to understand 
it, in the sense in which it was meant to be understood. 
An explanation of the reason in the commandment, 
which needs the help of plus and minus to render it in- 
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telligible, whilst it shocks oar eommon flense, iUurrki 
in the face of it an argument more than safficient fiir 
its own refutation. What did Moses or the Jews knov 
about algebra ? If a knowledge of algebra was neoii- 
8ai7 for rightly understanding the reason in the cooii* 
mandment, that reason must have remained a dead 
letter, not to the Old Testament Jews only, but to 
every one of the human race who never applied tiiaft 
science to the commandment — that is — to all mankind^ 
with the exception of one or two interested and deeply 
prejudiced geologists. From the hour in which the 
Commandments were delivered from the top of Moniii 
Sinai down to the present day, the common sense of 
mankind has led them to understand '' day" and 
" days" in the Fourth Commandment as meaning naiih 
ral days, because such everywhere is the common inK 
port of the word, whether in the singular or the plural^ 
unless where the context clearly points out that ft 
somewhat longer period of time is intended ; and oe 
such specification appears in the commandment. Bat 
geologists show far greater disregard of the lawsol 
language than the most illiterate among us do for ths 
facts of geology. 

And, whilst we are fully satisfied with the reasoB 
why the work of creation was distributed oyer six 
days, the difficulty is by no means formidable of cod- 
ceiving how the portion assigned to each day might 
occupy the Creator during the whole time the sua was 
in the heavens. The work is divided into six parts or 
lots, a certain portion is assigned to each day, and the 
whole is to be finished by the close of the sixth dayf 
just as a human worker would task himself to* com*' 
plete a certain job in the same number of days — be^ 
ginning on Monday morning — executing so much each 
(lay— and putting a finishing hand to the whole on the 
evening of Saturday, before the sun went down. We 
have already seen how God was employed on the fini 
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day : the raising of the miraculous wind, to dispel the 
ibgs clustering everywhere on the deep, and the pro- 
duction of good light without an atmosphere, were 
¥oth instantaneous ; but the light continued to shine, 
and most likely the wind to blow, till the time when, 
in ordinary circumstances, twilight ushers in the thick 
shades of night. Both of these miracles then had to 
be sustained from morning till night, and may be said 
to have occupied the Creator during all that time* 
Bat, how could two such miracles engage the attention 
of the Creator for twenty thousand years ? For what 
eoDceivable purpose could we imagine miracles of such 
a nature maintained for so long a period of time ? 
Where would be the wisdom, where the goodness, in 
making a miraculous wind blow, and a miraculous light 
shine, for twenty thousand years on the earth without 
form and void — over land buried to a great depth by 
the waters of a flood, and on waters — it may be-'-as 
deToid of life as the land lying beneath them ? The 
Tory announcement of such things is so repugnant to 
all we know of the divine government and administra- 
tion, that we turn away from it as we would from the 
ravings of a madman. Was He by whom all things 
were made, and by whom all things subsist, to remain 
en this comparatively insignificant ball of earth — his 
own footstool— for twenty thousand years keeping a 
miraculous wind piping, and miraculous light blazing, 
for no conceivable end, in a world in which there was 
not one single living creature to enjoy or appreciate 
such supernatural displays of power? And, unless 
creation was carried on in a continuous series of acts 
daring the whole time, these years would have no title 
to be regarded as forming a creative period, and, there- 
lore, could have no place in the Record of Creation. 

The chief creations of a geological period take place 
at its commencement, and are all finished in a few 
lumrSy or at the most in a few days ; the physical 
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events, both those on the surface of the globe 
those beneath it, proceed, without interruptioiiy 
the beginning of the epoch to its close. Now, 
kind of writing would that be which assigned, 
date for the creations the whole length of the epc 
twenty thousand years, instead of a few hours or i 
days ? Could that be called correct composition ' 
such writing cannot be characterized as corre< 
follows, that if *^ the evening and the morning 
notes a geological period, Moses has committei 
gross blunders in the opening chapter of his his 
Yet, where is the divine, or the geologist, who 
affirm that he has done so ? But, if they cannot, 
must give up the point ; they must no longer a 
that '* the evening and the morning" signifies a 
period. 

But, though it could be satisfactorily shown (a 1 
which I defy all the divines and geologists in the i 
to do), that a long period is intended by *^ the eve 
and the morning;" still, it would have no claim n 
ever to be termed geological. Do winds, and w 
and fogs, and rays of light, form parts of the sci 
of geology ? Call it optical, or meteorological, or a 
nomical, or any other — cal you please, excepting 
logical. Its calm, peaceful character — the entire 
sence of turmoil and change — would alone prove 
from being a geological period. During the five 
gone geological periods, after the formation of 
primitive rocks, vegetable and animal life abou: 
everywhere in water as well as on dry land. To 
stitute a truly geological period, it must contain li 
plants and animals. The first creative day corresp 
in point of number (but in not one essential circ 
stance) to the first, geological period of our ean 
namely — the paleozoic ; and this first period conta 
vast numbers of both plants and animals. But, ii 
Record of Creation, no mention is made of the < 
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tion of plants till tho third day, nor of animals till the 
ifih and sixth. We thus find discrepancy between 
the Record and the strata of the earth setting in, like 
a strong tide, from the yery first, and continuing up to 
the Tery last of both. The whole fossiliferous strata 
ef the earth's crust cry out against divines and geolo- 
gists for their forced and laboured attempts to per- 
TBrt the Word of Ood, and reprove them for their 
and folly. 



Second Day. 

The simple shades of night are fast disappearing 
ftom the sky ; the cloudless dawn of the second day 
Weaks in the east ; the morning stars sing together, 
and all the sons of God shout for joy. The Creator is 
again present at the scene of creation, and ready to 
Im^i the work of another day. 

Yer. 6. '^ And God said : Let there be a firmament 
in the midst of the waters, and let it divide the waters 
from the waters." 

Yer. 7. ** And God made the firmament, and divided 
the waters which were under tho firmament from the 
waters which were above the firmament : And it was 
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Yer. 8. '* And God called the firmament Heaven. 
And the evening and the morning were the second 
day." 

In the case of the first day, the adaptation follows 
the ** Let " or command instantaneously : '* liet there 
be light, and there was light." This instantaneous- 
nesB, as has been already explained, is not owing alto- 
gether to the naturally rapid motion of light, but in 
part to the actual presence of the rays of the sun, 
though they shed but a feeble and sullen light, on ac- 
eoimt of the want of an atmosphere. But, in the other 
daySi whether from the nature of the materials acted 
upon, or the character of the acts themselves, the 
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adaptations are more formally announced, and also 
more slowly executed. Hence we have first the an* 
nouncement — "Let there be," &c, and then the for- 
mal declaration—"'* God made," &c., informing us, that 
the Creator had carried his resolution into effect. 
" Let there be " on the first day may be viewed as 
simply expressive of a fiat or command ; *' Let there 
be " on the other days is the utterance of a resolul^oa 
as well as of a fiat. Miracles performed without means 
are in general speedily executed. When means are 
used, as in the dispersion of the fogs by a wind, and 
when the means are only apparent, as in the case of 
Naaman, and the case of the blind man on whose eyes 
Christ rubbed clay, the operation is necessarily slower. 
But, as the acts of creation rise in importance in pro* 
portion as the work advances, this may, in part at least, 
account for the fuller and more formal delineation of 
them. By far the fullest part of the whole narrative 
relates to the creation of man — and the provision made 
for his wants and general well-being; contained partly 
in the first, partly in the second chapter — and the co- 
piousness of the description can only be ascribed to the 
superior interest and importance of the subject. 

The creation of an atmosphere suited to the new 
races of plants and animals about to be brought into 
existence, forms the permanent adaptation of the 
second day. As there had been a series of creations 
of both plants and animals — each successive part in the 
series widely distant in point of time from the part 
which preceded it^— before the six creative days we are 
BOW commenting upon ; and as, in each of these pre- 
vious creations, such plants and animals were brought 
into existence as were adapted for the state of the 
earth at the time ; so in each period there would be 
an atmosphere fitted for the plants and animals. But 
the whole of the creations of every sort preceding the 
human period, were chiefly for economical purposes ef 
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a physical nature, and were each destined to oeaae, as 
soon as tbe ends of its formation were answered. 
Both plants and animals may be said rto have been 
fbrmed for the world, not the world for them ; and, 
having been so formed, left countless traces of their 
existence behind them, everywhere throughout the 
globe. But, from the very first the world was being 
prospecHvdy fitted up for a race of rational beings, 
who were to bear the impress and image of their 
Maker. And, as man was not made for the Sabbath, 
but the Sabbath for man ; so man was not made for 
the world, but the world for man. The end of man's 
ereatton was not physical, but moral. In two respeets, 
however, all the six geological periods would agree : 
in each the light and the atmosphere must have been 
completely adapted to the plants and animals ; though, 
it is probable, that both had economical purposes to 
teriw in the five first epochs which they have not, ex- 
actly of the same sort, to answer in the human era. 
The world was brought to a state of maturity before 
man was placed in it ; and many things that were pre- 
pared during the early epochs are being applied to 
their destined uses in our own period. 

The atmosphere of the preceding period had been 
destroyed — ^a circumstance which, taken in connection 
with the flood, affords sufficient eridence, that an in- 
tervid, in duration probably about a year, came be- 
tween the end of tiiie tertiary period, and the com- 
mencement of our own. Wind is air in motion ; and, 
in ordinary circumstances, the existence of wind im- 
plies the existence of an atmosphere. Now, we find 
a strong wind blowing on the first day. If this wind 
was not wholly miraculous, some small portion of the 
prevkms atmosphere must still have been in existence, 
t^ngh rising to no preceptible height above the sur- 
fiMe of the globe. It is certain there was no atmo- 
i^here, that could sustain clouds charged with watery 

M 
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vapours, otherwise there would have been no fogs rest- 
ing upon the surface of the deep, and enveloping it in 
more than midnight darkness. One purpose of the 
firmament made on the second day, is expressly said to 
be, to " divide the waters from the waters." Two 
sorts of waters are here spoken of, which, in the ordi- 
nary circumstances of the world, are separated from 
each other — ^the one sort being below on the earth, the 
other above in heaven or the atmosphere. The waters 
below are — seas, lakes, rivers, fountains, &c. ; the wa- 
ters above are — clouds containing rain, snow, hail; 
also dew, fogs, and minute watery particles in the at- 
mosphere. But, before the atmosphere was made on 
the second day, these two kinds of waters were not se- 
parated : for what, in other circumstances, would have 
been the waters above, lay brooding on the waters 
below, in the form of deep and dense fog, till they 
were dispersed by the miraculous wind on the first 
day. 

In what part of the earth lay the scene of creation 
will fall to be discussed afterwards. For our present 
purpose it will be enough to understand the scene to 
have been the same, or nearly the same, on all the 
creative days. On the morning of the second day, with 
the earliest streaks of the unclouded dawn, we may 
suppose the new atmosphere to have been begun, at 
the place where the creative mandate went forth, and 
ready for the light of the sun as soon as it appeared 
above the horizon ; and, preceding the sun, would be 
completed all round the globe, some hours before the 
sun made his appearance on the third day. The light 
on the second day would correspond exactly to the 
light of the first day, differing only in its being pro- 
duced by means of an atmosphere. On and after the 
second day, the light would be altogether natural in 
the mode of its production ; and, at the close of the 
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foarth day, the adjustments respecting both the light 
and the heat of the sun were completed. 

We have reason to believe, that our atmosphere, 
whilst it may differ in some other respects from all 
the previous atmospheres, is by far the highest that 
ever encompassed the globe. An atmosphere of be- 
tween forty and fifty miles in perpendicular height, 
does not appear to have been required, during any of 
the previous states of the earth's existence ; though, 
as many of the plants and animals were grosser in their 
nature, the probability is, that a much denser atmo- 
sphere was needed for them than is wanted at present. 
If we may form an estimate from the fossil remains, 
birds were comparatively rare during the pre- Adamite 
states of the earth ; and, with the exception of some 
that belonged to the latter half of the tertiary, the 
few species which then existed were, like the plants and 
animals that inhabited the earth along with them, of 
enormous size and weight, and consequently heavy and 
unwieldy in their motions. Few birds could, in these 
remote cycles, ** fly above the earth in the open firma- 
ment of the heaven." The hazardous attempt would 
seldom be made. Some of the birds had no wings at 
all ; the wings of others, when fully expanded, may 
have assisted them in running from danger, as the 
wings of the stork do at present ; others, like the bus- 
tard, may have taken low and short flights, the repe- 
tition of which soon tired them. But were there any 
birds, during these long and dreary epochs of the 
earth's history, that could soar aloft in the sky> like 
the lark, or the eagle, or the vulture, to say nothing 
t>f the condor ? An atmosphere rising to the height of 
ours, would not be wanted during these times, and, 
therefore, we may conclude did not exist. 

The heavens during each of these by-gone epochs 
would declare the glory of God, and the firmament 
show his handy work ; but, it may be doubted, if they 
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did SO to the same extent as they have done since the 
commencement of the human period. The Koa-fios of 
creation was probably not fiilly manifest in our world 
till after the creative week. 

A broad and generic view and purpose of the firma- 
ment is presented in the text. 

Ver. 7. " And God made the firmament, and divided 
the waters which were under the firmament from the 
waters which were above the firmament." 

Before the work of creation began, the waters were 
all below — ^that is — in the deep, or resting in the form 
of visible fogs on the deep, and making a continuous 
sea of vapour, above a continuous sea of water. Had 
there been an atmosphere, these fogs, instead of clus- 
tering on the deep, and shrouding it in intense gloom 
throughout and unceasingly, would have been floating 
on high, not in one unbroken mass, as they lay on the 
deep, but divided into a countless number of small 
patches, and distributed over the whole sky, at various 
distances from the earth : some white, like steam issu- 
ing from a boiler, and composed of light aqueous va- 
pours ; others dark, and destined soon to descend in 
the form of rain ; others, again, in a higher region, 
preparing to discharge their contents as snow or hail ; 
lastly : clouds commissioned to launch forth the thun- 
derbolt, and scatter abroad the lightning, together with 
copious showers of rain, and widely destructive hail. 
These fogs, visible and invisible, dew, rain, hail, snow, 
&c., are the waters above the firmament in ordinary 
states of the world, which the new firmament was to 
divide from the waters which are at all times below or 
under the firmament — seas, lakes, rivers, fountains, 
&c. All the watery stores above the firmament or 
floating at large in the atmosphere, are derived from 
the globe itself or the waters below ; and are placed 
on high for a great variety of highly useful purposes. 
When the atmosphere of the period preceding the 
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human was destroyed, the whole collection of moisture 
with which it was saturated fell down at once, and 
contributed not a little to the formation of those fogs 
which rested on the deep, and enveloped it in murky 
darkness. What before were clouds on high were 
now vapours or water below. No firmament — no 
cloud to be seen all round the world — no carry for 
poets to sing of, or for philosophers to speculate about. 
Had high flying birds — such as many of ours — been 
then let loose, they would instantly have disappeared 
in the dense fog, and perished in the waters below. 
During the creative week, though the atmosphere was 
becoming more and more filled with invisible vapours, 
clouds sufficient to produce rain, which descending 
might water the newly restored land, were not yet 
formed. On the sixth day God miraculously sent up 
mists, intended soon to return in copious showers, to 
moisten and fertilise the ground. That rain was so 
soon needed for the soil, shows how effectually the 
flood had been drained off, and also how much moisture 
it requires to charge the atmosphere up to the practi- 
cal or working point. 

It is the creation or structure of the atmosphere 
rather than its particular uses, that is spoken of in 
the text. One obvious reason for this appears to 
be, that the uses of the atmosphere are not creations, 
but the results of a creation. One generic use, how- 
ever, as shown above, is described, and in it many of 
the particular purposes which it serves are implied. 
As soon as the firmament was formed, meteorological 
operations would immediately commence, and all the 
ordinary atmospherical phenomena would soon be 
visible. A generic view is all we could expect in so 
concise a narrative ; another reason why no more is 
given may have been, that plants and animals were 
not yet created. These, however, were not forgotten 
of God : for them, in particular, was the atmosphere 
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specially prepared and adapted. In its structure there 
is nothing arbitrary, nothing left to chance or con- 
tingency. G-oodness, wisdom, and power, are conspi- 
cuous in the adjustment of it, not merely to a great 
variety of purposes, but to what might almost be 
termed opposite results. Due regard has been had, as 
well to the smallest herbs, that spring from the earth, 
and scarce raise their tiny forms above its surface, as 
to the oaks of the forests, and the cedars of the moun- 
tains ; to the least insect, that flutters its brief hour of 
existence in the sunshine, and then dwindles into its 
original nothingness, no less than to the eagle that 
year after year soars aloft in the sky. 

For animals strictly terrestrial the adaptation is 
found to be equally perfect. Were the weight of the 
atmosphere much greater than it is at present, it 
could not be endured by the creatures which now in- 
habit the earth. As vessels are broken in pieces at 
the bottom of deep seas, by the overwhelming load of 
water pressing upon them ; both plants and animals 
would be crushed, by the superincumbent mass of air. 
Were the air much lighter than it is, it would ill suit 
our physical frames ; our breath would labour worse 
than the breath of men on the tops of high mountains ; 
oppressive sickness would ensue ; and a speedy death, 
the only prospect of relief, would terminate our suf- 
ferings. 

But, an adaptation obtains also between the atmo- 
sphere and the sun. Were the atmosphere either 
denser or rarer, the sun's rays would not be reflected 
and refracted, as they are at present ; and the light 
and the heat would be either too weak or too strong 
for the purposes of vegetable and animal life. In 
warm latitudes, the heat of the sun, by rarifying the 
air, occasions storms, hurricanes, and tornados. If a 
change, to any considerable extent, were made on the 
existing adaptation between the sun and the atmo- 
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sphere, these violent storms would either prove widely 
destructive, not to woods and forests only, but to men 
and their habitations, and to various even of the in- 
ferior animals ; or, would be too weak, to purify the 
air, and render it salubrious for man and beast 

Ver. 7. " And it was so."* 

I must not here omit calling the attention of the 
reader to a peculiarity in the narrative respecting the 
work of the second day. Of each of the permanent 
adaptations of the other five days it is said — " Q-od 
saw that it was good ;" but, that sentence of approval 
is not appended to the work of the second day. That 
this is not an omission on the part of the author of the 
Record, is quite evident ; beyond all doubt it is done 
for a purpose. To the announcement or " let" of the 
two works of the third day, to the works of the fourth 
and fifth days, and to the first work of the sixth day is 
appended — '^ And it was so;" but, in the account of 
^e work of the second day, the expression *' And it 
was so" is added, not to the announcement, but to the 
act. 

Ver. 7. " And God made the firmament, and divided 
the waters which were under the firmament from the 
waters which were above the firmament : And it was 
so." 

Had " And it was so" been annexed to the " let" in 
the sixth verse, the want of '* God saw that it was 



* There is a manifest difference, worth attending to, 
between the origin and purpose of — " And it was so" — 
and — " God saw that it was good." The former is a 
remark made by the inspired penman, to inform us, 
that the creative work was done exactly as God had 
resolved it should ; the latter expresses a contemplative 
act on the part of the Creator, performed as soon as 
the work to which it relates is finished. 
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good" to the act at the end of the seventh rerae, might 
have appeared a mere omission ; hnt, the place which 
" And it was so" occupies, clearly proves design or pur- 
pose in withholding *' God saw that it was good." It, 
therefore, hecomes a question — Why was the declara- 
tion of approval suppressed in reference to the work of 
the second day ? If the Creator, in performing the 
work of creation, assumed a sensible or bodily form, 
it could not be said concerning the work of the second 
day — " God saw that it was good," for the firmament 
is not an object of sight ; and to us who are endowed 
with the sense of vision, and for whom the Record of 
Creation was expressly written, it would have ap- 
peared exceedingly strange to read of God's seeing the 
firmament. 

But, as God divides his work, as a man would di- 
vide his ; and, it may be, performed it in the bodily 
form of yet uncreated man, we may discover another 
plausible reason for the omission. As a judicious art- 
ist, after finishing a complicated piece of machinery 
designed for a variety of purposes, would not pronounce 
it good till he had made full trial of it in relation to 
every one of the ends for which he had constinicted it ; 
so, though the firmament had been an object of sight, 
it might have been said — God knew that it was good, 
hut it could not with equal propriety be said — " God 
saw that it was good," till he had seen it in full ope- 
ration, and performing all the uses Tor which it was 
created. Now, up to the sixth day it had not per- 
formed some of the most important ends for which it 
was made. On that day the ground was getting very 
dry; but there was not sufficient moisture in the 
atmosphere to form rain clouds, which, by discharging 
their contents, might water the parched soil. The 
Creator, by a miracle of his power, made the atmo- 
sphere, but he did not deem it necessary to plenish 
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the atmosphere hy a miracle :* that was left to the 
operation of second causes. For several days after its 
formation, the atmosphere may be said to have been 
seasoning — that is — busy in imbibing moisture, and 
maturing itself for thoroughly performing all the ends 
of its creation. God allowed it to proceed in this 
way of nature, till rain was wanted for the parched 
ground, and then interposed by the operation of a 
simple miracle to serve a temporary purpose (Gen. ii. 
5, 6) : interference to that extent was necessary, and 
it goes no further. When rain was next wanted to 
water the earth, we may conclude that the atmo- 
sphere had arrived at that state of maturity, which 
enabled it to furnish the requisite supply. 

Ver. 8. " And God called the firmament Heaven." 

As, in the first day, God gives names to the light 

and the darkness, so, in the second day, he calls the 

firmament Heaven; and throughout the Kecord of 

creation the word heaven has no other signification ; 



* "When God made the atmosphere, he left it to 
collect moisture according to the ordinary course of 
nature. When Christ raised Jairus' daughter to life, 
he did not give her that strength which common food 
could impart, but "commanded to give her meat." 
It is the same divine Person who manifests his power 
in both of these scenes ; and the reader cannot fail to 

?erceive a beautiful analogy between the two cases. 
n both, the divine interference goes to the degree 
required, and no further. As regards the atmosphere, 
a second interference became necessary, after a time ; 
but, in the case of Jairus' daughter, the meat ordered 
to be given her made further interference on the part 
of Christ unnecessary. 

" What lesB than miracles from God can flow ?" 
But more than wanted man will never know. 
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that is also by far its most common acceptation 
throughout the Scriptures. A clear sky, a clear at- 
mosphere, a clear heaven, are synonymous expressions. 
A sky deformed with clouds, an atmosphere deformed 
with clouds, a heaven deformed with clouds — ^all mean- 
the same thing. But, though heaven and firmament 
be synonymous terms, as in the case of many other sy- 
nonyms, we may perceive a slight distinction between 
them ; firmament refers more directly to the invisible 
atmosphere ; heaven, to the visible expanse above our 
heads, and the things seen in it by means of the at- 
mosphere, and the light of the celestial luminaries. 

The firmament or atmosphere is not an object of 
sight ; it is, however, the medium through which ob- 
jects, otherwise not discernible, become distinctly 
visible, and are seen to be arrayed in every imaginable 
hue and colour. Without the firmament, the sun 
would be powerless in bestowing colour and beauty on 
things, whether on earth, or in the profound vault of 
the sky. The direct, immediate, and most obvious re- 
sult of the atmosphere, is to make things visible, and 
to adorn them with all those gorgeous charms and at- 
tractions, which, from the constitution of nature, belong 
to them. This is a visible, palpable, and evei*ywhere 
present, effect of the firmament ; this effect is properly 
named " heaven ;" and it would seem that, because it 
is an effect so apparent and so ubiquitous, '^ God called 
the firmament Heaven." One reason, as has already 
been said, why God did not pronounce the firmament 
good, may have been that the firmament is not an ob- 
ject of sight ; and one reason — it may be the only 
reason — why " God called the firmament Heaven" 
may have been, because heaven is an object of sight — 
something visible— the broad, bright expanse over our 
heads. And, let the reader bear in mind, that it is no 
uncommon thing in language, when an effect is pal- 
pable, but not the cause, to bestow the term that pro- 
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perly belongs to the effect on the cause : as, " a sweet 
smell" — " a bitter taste" — " a hard stone" — " cold 
lead." 

In the following lines, the firmament is described as 
vast; the sky and heavens as visibly : 

'' The spacious firmament on high, 
With all the blue etheriai sky, 
And spangled heavens, a shining frame, 
Their great Original proclaim." 

Bearing in mind the plan of operations which God 
was pleased to prescribe to himself for our benefit, we 
can, without much difficulty, apprehend, how the for- 
mation of an atmosphere could engage the attention 
of the Creator for the day-light part of a natural 
day. But how the creation of an atmosphere, to a 
tiny globe like ours, could employ the Creator for the 
q>ace of twenty thousand years would baffle a Newton 
or a Herschel to explain. But enough surely has been 
said about the absurdity of endeavouring to make the 
phrase " the evening and the morning" denote a long 
geological period. 

^ word here by way of conclusion : It is far more 
difficult to discover satisfactorily the object which 
geologists have in view by their unreasonable assump- 
tions, and their forced and unauthorised explanations 
of the Record of creation, than to defend the Record 
from their wanton aggressions. Though the phrase 
** the evening and the morning" were proved to denote 
a long period (which it never can be) there exists not 
the shadow of a reason why it should be named geolo- 
gical ; and the giving of such a name to it would bene- 
fit geologists about as much as the dipping of their 
dirty fingers into the so-called holy water benefits Ro- 
manists; if there be any difibrence, the Romanists 
have it in their favour ; for the Romanists may leave 
some of the dirt behind them in the water ; but the 
geologists misrepresent the Record, without in the 
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least benefiting themselves. The second day corre- 
sponds in point of mere number to the triassic period 
of the strata. The strata of the triassic period abounds 
in both plants and animals ; but no mention is made 
in the Record of the creation of plants till the third 
day, and none of animals before the fifth and sixth 
days. Though the second day of the Record, there- 
fore, were a long period, not one essential point of 
agreement would be found to exist between it and the 
second period of the strata. Thus, whilst the proofs 
are strong and conclusive for asserting this second day 
to be a natural day, every view which we take of the 
matter is utterly hostile to its being regarded as any 
thing else. The creations of an epoch are at one end 
of it ; its geological formations, at the other ; it is the 
creations only of which Moses speaks throughout the 
Record, and these creations all belong to one period ;— 
namely — the human. When geologists contend for 
the days of the Mosaic Record being long periods, 
they are utterly blind to the pernicious consequences 
of the headstrong course they are pursuing- Were it 
possible for them to succeed in proving the days of the 
Record to be long periods, instead of producing har- 
mony between that piece of history and the researches 
of geology, as the periods of the Record would not agree 
in one essential point with the periods of the strata, 
the inevitable result would be, either that the Mosaic 
Record was not genuine and authentic, or that the 
findings of geologists were unfounded and false ; and 
men would be at a loss to know which to believe, and 
which to disbelieve. On the contrary, when, in obe- 
dience to the dictates of philology, we view the days of 
the Record as natural days of twenty-four hours each, 
the fullest agreement and harmony are found to exist 
between the statements of Moses and the facts of geo- 
logy. Therefore, in arguing for the days of the Re- 
cord being natural days, I consider myself as doing 
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important service to geology — a service, however, 
which geologists are not at all sensible of, and for 
which they will not thank me. Still, notwithstand- 
ing their blindness and ingratitude, I am acting to- 
wards them the part of a friend, whether they choose 
to regard me as such, or not. 



Third Day. 

The simple shades of night momently become less 
apparent ; not the semblance of a cloud is to be seen 
in the whole vault of heaven ; the pale * beams of the 
dawn become more and more bright as the sun draws 
nearer the horizon ; the morning stars sing together, 
and all the sons of God shout for joy : The Creator is 
again present at the scene of his miraculous opera- 
tions, and ready to proceed with the works of the third 
day: 

Ver. 9. " And God said : Let the waters under the 
heaven be gathered together into one place, and let the 
dry land appear : And it was so." 

Ver. 10. " And God called the dry land earth, and 
the gathering together of the waters called he seas : 
And God saw that it was good." 

The phrase " the waters," verse 10, includes all 
leas ; but in verse 9 the fiat is specially addressed to 
that part of them which had flooded the dry land. In 
" the waters under" there is opposition or contrast im- 
plied to " the waters above ;" the contrast here, how- 
ever, is not so strongly brought out as in the account 
of the second day's work, where both kinds of waters 
are described together. 

, A somewhat nice question here presents itself re- 
specting the fiat or fiats of the ninth verse. Is the 
eommand to do something to be understood as addressed, 
in the same sense, to both the waters and the dry land ? 
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In other words — Does the command imply moyement 
on the part of both the waters and the land, or on the 
part of the waters only? That the watera move is un- 
questionable. But it may he, that, while the waters 
are retiring to be gathered together into one place, 
the dry land is rising to occupy their place, and pre- 
vent their return ; and, in that case, there would be 
actual movement as well of the dry land as of the waters. 
Now, this point can never be satisfactorily determined 
by guess-work or assumption, a method which has 
done so much towards the perversion of the Record. 
We must carefully examine the expressions employed 
to convey the divine command. The phrase used to 
denote the motion of the waters is not only strongly 
expressive of action, but very particular as to the natun 
of the action — " be gathered together" — whereas, the 
word employed in reference to the dry land — " appear" 
— is applicable to either motion or rest. Now, it is a 
rule which may be pronounced universal in good writ- 
ing, that when two things are brought together, as in 
the text, to express particularly and with precision 
what is said of each, and thus place them in close and 
strong contrast. In the text we have the particular 
nature of the movement of the waters brought out ex- 
actly as the above rule requires ; but, if action be im- 
plied in "appear," it is not expressed in the strong man- 
ner which the rule calls for, and the peculiar nature of 
the action (if action there were) — that is — the upward 
movement of the land — is not in the word ; whereas, 
" let appear," and the corresponding Hebrew word — 
theraach — place in strong contrast the precise state of 
rest the land would be in after the waters had retired. 
We thus find the philology of the case hostile to there 
being any movement at all of the land, and favour- 
able to its being described as in a state of rest. 

Further : in all cases brought about by the opera- 
tion of natural causes, in which either the land, rising 
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up, displaces the ocean ; or the ocean, swelling heyond 
itk usual height, covers the land ; the cause of the 
change is only in one of the two objects, never in both 
of them.^ When the land rises up, it is the cause of 
the alteration ; when the ocean swells, it is the cause ; 
when, again, the land sinks, it is the cause. Now, to 
suppose the change in the text effected by the motion 
of the land, as well as by the motion of the water, is to 
render the miracle more complicated than events of the 
same sort that take place in the ordinary course of 
nature, and assign for it two distinct causes, when one 
is quite adequate to produce the change. Of two 
plans by which the same end may be attained, a skil- 
ful artist always gives a preference to the more simple ; 
because it can be accomplished with less labour, and is 
also attended with a saving of both time and expense. 
Now, of the motion of the waters as a cause, we have 
ample proof; but, of the motion of the land, we pos- 
sess no evidence at all ; and it greatly simplifies the 
miracle, and makes it more in accordance with nature, 
to follow evidence, and conclude, that the change in 
the relative situation of the land and the deep was 
produced by the simple retirement of the waters. 

Again : let us consider what is implied in the rais- 
ing up of land. Water is much more easily put in mo- 



* If the reader make trial, he will find it no easy 
matter to conceive of a case, in which the cause is in 
both the land and the water. And, if he study atten- 
tively Milton's attempt to present such an instance, 
he will find, that he cannot form in his imagination 
any definite picture from his description; and, that 
the great poet's delineation is. not only unnatural, but 
what the mind can make no distinct representation of 
to itself. — See Milton's description of the removal of 
the waters, pp. 194 and 241. 
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tioD, and made to shift its place, than land ; water is 
not riveted to a particular spot and bottom as land 
is ; it simply rests in the channel which contains it ; 
this makes it a comparatively easy matter to cause 
water to change its situation. It is far otherwise with 
land. The flood of the text, as will afterwards be 
shown, must have been about six hundred feet deep, 
and perhaps considerably more. If the flood was oc- 
casioned by the sinking of the land, the solid crust of the 
earth must have sunk down to that extent in order to 
bring it about. But such displacement and derange- 
ment throughout nearly a whole continent is altogether 
beyond the bounds of probability, and cannot be shown 
to have taken place, and all to produce a temporary 
flood that could be brought on by far more simple and 
peaceful means. At the time of the Universal Deluge, 
it was the waters that rose and overwhelmed the land, 
not the land that sank and let the waters rush in upon 
it. And so it was with the smaller flood of the lie- 
cord ; it was the waters that swelled beyond their 
usual level, and made the dry land disappear for a 
time. Had it been otherwise, a continent must have 
first sunk to cause the flood, and afterwards been raised 
to dislodge it. 

There is still another view which we may take of 
the matter under remark in connection with the 
Record. In that simple narrative, the cause uniformly 
precedes, and the eflTect follows : 

Let there be light (cause ; 

And there was light (effect. 

Let there be a firmament (cause ; 

God made the firmament (effect. 
But, if there was an actual movement of both the 
water and the land, we have in verse 9 two causes, and 
no effect separately expressed, as in the case of the 
other miracles : 

Let the waters be gathered together (cause ; 
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Let the dry land appear (cause. 

If now, we present the case as the philological eyi- 
denee requires, we shall have a single cause followed 
by a single effect, as we have in all the other miracles : 

Let the waters be gathered together (cause ; 

Let the dry land appear (effect. 

According to these explanations, which it is hoped 
the reader will find satisfactory, 

Let the waters be gathered together into one place, 
and let the dry land appear 

is equivalent to 

Let the waters be gathered together into one place, 
THAT the dry land may appear. 

Let us suppose a female witness to come into a court 
veiled. The judge would probably say to her — " Draw 
aside your veil, and let your face appear." In this 
command, the motion, not of the witness* face, but of 
her veil only is implied. Analogous to the case in the 
Record — " Draw aside your veil, and let your face ap- 
pear" — is equivalent to — **Draw aside your veil, 
THAT your face may appear." 

The following stanza from the first of our para- 
phrases is more correct than some of the other verses 
in the same composition : 

« The liquid element below 
Was gathered by his hand ; 
The rolling seas together flow, 
And leave the solid land." 

Many writers in modern times have lamented that 
the Q-eorgics of Virgil, a poem so replete with poetic 
beauties, and showing such high artistic skill on the 

Sart of the author, should yet be deformed by so many 
epartures from the facts of nature. Paradise Lost, a 
poem of at least equal artistic skill (though of a some- 
what different kind) as the Georgics, and of far higher 
desert as regards the subject-matter, extent, origin- 
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alitj, &c., of the work, contains many wide deviations 
from both the facts of nature, and the truths of Keve- 
lation. But, for both Virgil and Milton, it may with 
truth be said that, in point of knowledge, neither of 
them was behind his age, and that, generally speaking, 
they each made good use of the light that the times in 
which they lived afforded them. Milton believed that 
G-od created this earth '^ in a moment," to use his own 
words. With many other writers of his own time, he 
supposed the earth, immediately on its being created, 
to be in a chaotic state. In the following passage he 
understands the divine fiat for removing the waters 
^om the dry land, to be a command for the reduction 
of chaos to order in as far as relates to the sea and the 
land: 

" The earth was form'd, but in the womb as yet 
Of waters, embryon immature involved, 
Appeared not : over all the face of earth 
Main ocean flowed, not idle, but with warm 
Prolific humour soft'ning all her globe, 
Fermented the great mother to conceive, 
Satiate with genial moisture ; when God said 
' Be gathered now ye waters under Heaven 
Into one place, and let dry land appear.' 
Immediately the mountains huge appear 
Emergent, and their broad bare backs upheave 
Into the clouds, their tops ascend the sky : 
So high as heav'd the tumid hills, so low 
Down sunk a hollow bottom broad and deep. 
Capacious bed of waters : thither they 
Hasted with glad precipitance, uprolled 
As drops on dust conglobing from the dry ; 
Part rise in crystal wall, or ridge direct. 
For haste ; such flight the great command impressed 
On the swift floods : as armies at the call 
Of trumpet (for of armies thou hast heard) 
Troop to their standard, so the watery throng, 
Wave rolling after wave, where way they found. 
If steep, with torrent rapture ; if through plain, 
Soft-ebbing ; nor withstood them rock or hill, 
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* But they, or underground, or circuit wide 

With serpent error wand'ring, found their way. 
And on tiie washy oose deep diannels wore." 

Paradise Lost, B. vii. 

Milton, Kay, and others, who believe the world to 
have been created all at once in a solid, chaotic state, 
not only misinterpret the Mosaic Kecord, but pnt 
themselves in array against the attributes of God. By 
asserting that the globe was made all at once in a 
solid state, they set bounds to God's goodness and wis- 
dom; by asserting that the globe was formed in a 
chaotic state, they set bounds to his power. Accord- 
ing to them, the Creator is a well disposed, finite God, 
who does everything for the best, and, as well as his 
limited attributes enable him. Such, however, is not 
the God of the Bible, he by whom ** all things were 
made." And, though these inferences flow directly from 
their own premises, the ex-niUh men are too short- 
sighted to perceive their validity ; and, not one of all 
that numerous body would be found to put his name 
to them. They have, unconsciously and unfortunately, 
embraced error for truth, and think all that differ in 
opinion from them enemies to sound doctrine. 



The Land govebed by the Flood, &c. 

We must DOW look abroad, and endeavour to dis- 
cover the dry-land, and the waters of the text. " The 
waters" and *^ the seas" are both plural, and intimate, 
that more that one body of water is intended. " Sea" is 
the term universally employed to denote large bodies 
of water, more especially of salt water, and, (from the 
explanations that will shortly follow) we may, without 
hesitation, conclude, that bodies of salt water are al- 
luded to. " The dry-land" and "the earth" are in 
the singular number, and suggest, that only one con- 
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tinuoiu portion of tlie solid kuid i!^ tbe globe, is here 
spoken (^; and our researcb most now be directed to 
fold, in what part of the world this land is situated, 
and also, what is its extent. And, shoold we succeed 
in ducoTcring the land, and its compass, a glance along 
its borders will suffice to determine the seas or waters. 
In the first chapter of Genesb the sacred historiaii 
does not let fall a single expression from which the 
reader conM gather the slighiest hint respecting the 
quarter of the globe, where the flood of the Record had 
been, nor about the scene of creation, and the site of 
Paradise. The whole of the second chapter, howerer, 
with the exception <^ the first three rerses, comes hap- 
pily to our relief, and supplies much information on 
iheae and several other interesting points connected 
with the erents of the creative week. The knowledge 
which it furnishes, on every topic that it treats of, is 
highly satisfactory and gratifying. The first three verses 
are taken up with concluding remarks and reflections, 
relating to the whole six creative days, and the setting 
apart of the seventh day to be observed by mankind, as 
a day of holy rest, in imitation of the Creator's own 
perfect example. The rest of the chapter — from the 
beginning of verse fourth to the end — is a resume or 
extended recapitulation of the second part of the work 
of the sixth day (already concisely described in the first 
chapter), as being a subject, in which mankind could 
not but feel a deep and lively interest. In the pictures 
of creation delineated in the first chapter there is a 
proportion, in point of size and particularity, carefuUy 
observed ; the work of not one of the six days, is there 
portrayed at much greater lengthy or with much more 
specialty, than the works of the other days. But, had 
the circumstantial account of the second half of the 
work of the sixth day, in the resume, been given un- 
der the head of the sixth creative day, the view pre- 
sented of the works of that day would have been out 
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of all proportion larger and more particular than the 
details given of the work of any of the other days ; and 
the harmony, in both magnitude and specialty, which 
at present subsists among all the six days, would have 
been destroyed. 

Recapitulations, of the nature here alluded to, should 
be regarded as characteristic, rather of a mode of think- 
ing that obtained among the Jews, than a peculiarity 
of the Hebrew tongue ; and, being such, can be pre- 
served, in all their entireness, in any other language^ 
whether ancient, or modem. We may here give one 
or two other instances of this mental habit. In the 
seventh chapter of Genesis we have first an account of 
the time when Noah went into the Ark, of all that 
went in with him, and also of the number of days after 
they entered, before the flood came upon the earth : 

Gen. vii. 6. *^ And Noah was six hundred years old 
when the flood of waters was upon the face of the 
earth.'' 

Ver* 7. '' And Noah went in, and his sons, and his 
wife, and his sons' wives with him, into the ark, be- 
cause of the waters of the flood." 

Ver. 8. " Of clean beasts, and of beasts that are not 
clean, and of fowls, and of every thing that creepeth 
upon the earth," 

Ven 9. " There went in two and two unto Noah 
into the ark, male and female, as God had commanded 
Noah." 

Ver. 10. '' And it came to pass after seven days, 
that the waters pf the flood were upon the earth." 

We have next a very particular account of the time 
of Noah's entering injto the Ark, in oonnection with 
the twofold source' of the waters of the flood — the 
great deep and the rain from heaven — and the num- 
ber of days during which it continued to rain : 

Ver. 11. " In the six hundredth year of Noah's life, 
in the second month, the seventeenth day of the month, 
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the same day were all the fountains of the great deep 
hroken up, and the windows of heaven were opened." 

Ver. 12. " And the rain was upon the earth forty 
days and forty nights." 

Then follows a third mention of Noah's entering 
into the Ark, with a more circumstantial description 
of his sons, and of all the creatures that went with him 
into the Ark : 

Ver. 13. " In the self-same day entered Noah, and 
Shem, and Ham, and Japheth, the sons of Noah, and 
the three wives of his sons with them, into the ark :" 

Ver. 14. *' They, and every beast after his kind, 
and all the cattle after their kind, and every creeping 
thing that creepeth upon the earth after his kind, and 
every fowl after his kind, every bird of every sort.'' 

Ver. 15, " And they went in unto Noah into the 
ark, two and two of all flesh, wherein is the breath of 
life." 

Ver. 16. " And they that went in, went in male and 
female of all flesh, as God commanded him ; and the 
Lord shut him in." 

We may now take an example from the New Tes- 
tament ; and, as the New Testament was originally 
composed, not in Hebrew, but in Greek, an instance 
taken from it will serve to show, that the singular man- 
ner of thinking we are now considering, belongs to the 
mind itself, not to any peculiarity in the language 
which it employs. In the nineteenth chapter of St 
John's Gospel we find first a concise description of 
Christ's crucifixion, with a very few attending circum- 
stances : 

St John, xix. 16. " Then delivered he him there- 
fore unto them to be crucified. And they took Jesus, 
and led him away." 

Ver. 17. " And he, bearing his cross, went forth 
into a place called the place of a skull, which is called in 
the Hebrew, Golgotha ; " 
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Ver. 18. ** Where they crucified him, and two other 
with him, on either side one, and Jesus in the midst." 

This is followed up by an account of the title, which 
Pilate affixed to the cross, and the objections of the 
ehief priests to that title. After that the subject is 
resumed, and we have a copious detail of what took 
place whilst Christ hung upon the cross, both when he 
was alive, and after his death ; and lastly, the circum- 
stances attending his burial : 

Ver. 23. " Then the soldiers, when they had cruci- 
fied Jesus, took his garments," &c. 

And on to the end of the chapter. 

We must now return to the resum^ in the second 
dimter of Genesis. 

The things created in the sixth day are of two dif- 
ferent sorts ; and in the Record the description of the 
one kind is kept quite distinct from the description of 
the other. 

I. The creation of cattle, beasts, and creeping 
things: 

Gen. i. 24. " And God said : Let the earth bring 
forth the living creature after his kind, cattle, and 
creeping thing, and beast of the earth after his kind : 
And it was so." 

Ver. 25. '* And God made the beast of the earth 
after his kind, and cattle after their kind, and every 
tiling that creepeth upon the earth after his kind : 
And God saw that it was good." 

II. The creation of the first human pair : 

Ver. 26. " And God said : Let us make man in our 
image, after our likeness ; and let them have domi- 
nion over the fish of the sea, and over the fowl of the 
air, and over the cattle, and over all the earth, and 
over every creeping thing that creepeth upon the 
earth." 

Ver. 27. '' So God created man in his own image. 
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in tlie image of Gh^ created be him; naleandfonale 
created he them." 

The resum^y in chapter ieeond, refen» directiy and 
chiefly, to this second work of the sixth day; hot, 
whilst treating of topics connected with that woik^ it 
throws a great deal of light on some other parts of 
the Record. It is not a commentary on the latter 
half of the sixth day's work ; it is an e^anded, dr- 
cnmstantial narrative of the things then done. We 
may here shortly review the resome, and attend to the 
several points discussed in it. 

Immediately after Ihe creation of the cattle, beasts, 
and creeping things, Gk>d perceived that the ground, 
and the plants, stood in need of rain. This brings u 
to the first io^it of the resnmd : 

I. A miracnloos mist. 

Gen. ii. 4. *' These are the generations of the hea- 
vens and of the earth when they were created, in the 
day that the Lord God made the earth and the hea- 
vens.*' 

This verse fourth is to be considered as an intro- 
duction to the proper subjects of the resume. In the 
next verse the plants are spoken of, in connection with 
the want of rain, and in the verse which follows it^ 
we are told of the way, in which that want was mi- 
raculously supplied : 

Ver. 5. " And every plant of the field before it was 
in the earth, and every herb of the field before it 
grew : for the Lord God had not caused it to rain 
upon the earth, and there was not a man to till the 
ground." 

Ver. 6. " But there went up a mist from the earth, 
and watered the whole face of the ground." 

The firmament or atmosphere had been <^eated 
scarcely four days, and could not, by the ordinary 
operation of natural causes, yet have arrived at that 
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itate of ripeness or maturity, which would enable it to 
send down showers, especially the vast amount of 
Hioisture mentioned in the text. It is expressly said, 
that the showers "watered the whole face of the 
ground " — that is — ^the whole of that extensive region 
which had been relieyed of the flood, and also planted, 
in the third creative day. A continuous shower of 
rain, extending over a country several thousand miles 
in length, and als^ several thousand miles in breadth, 
would be a rare natural phenomenon under any cir- 
cumstances ; but, such a shower, when the atmosphere 
showed not a single cloud charged with watery par- 
ticles, and was even far short of its ordinary quantity 
of moisture, is an utter impossibility. The mist, then, 
which produced the shower that watered all the 
ground, was miraculous. It is*said : " The Lord God 
bad not caused it to rain upon the earth '' — ^this im- 
plies, that a miracle to produce rain was necessary, 
and that God intended to work that miracle. More- 
over : if we take into account that the mention of the 
plants, and the need of rain, in the fifth verse, is in- 
troductory to the description in the sixth, it is impos- 
sible to resist the conclusion that the mist was miracu- 
lous ; and, when we connect these particulars with the 
state of the atmosphere at the time, and the vast 
quantity of moisture required to water so extensive a 
region, the evidence becomes overwhelming. 

II. The creation of the man mentioned a second 
time, with some additional circumstances, in connection 
with the making of the garden of Eden, and the plac- 
ing of the man in it, together with the description of 
the river which ran through, and watered, the garden : 

Ver. 7. " And the Lord God formed man of the 
dust of the ground, and breathed into his nostrils the 
Inreath of life ; and man became a living soul." 

Ver. 8. " And the Lord God planted a garden east- 
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ward in Eden, and there he put the man whom he had 
formed." 

In the Record (yer. 27) all we are told of the crea- 
tion of the first human pair is, that they were made in 
the image of God ; here, in the resumd, we are in- 
formed that the man was formed " of the dust of the 
ground;" also how he was formed — "the Lord Q-od 
breathed into his nostrils the breath of life ; and man 
became a living soul." Only a part, however, of whai 
is here said of man is new matter ; but, all that relates 
to the garden, and the river, is entirely new. Now, 
it is the new matter, as opposed to the old, that con- 
stitutes the gist, or proper and distinguishing charac- 
teristic of a Scriptural resume. As the garden and 
the river will require to be very fully considered after- 
wards, it will not be necessary to say more about them 
in this place. 

III. The placing of the man in the garden is spoken 
of a second time, in connection with the restriction 
laid upon him, respecting what fruit he should eat, 
and what he should not ; and the resolution of the 
Creator to provide a helpmate for him : 

Ver. 15. " And the Lord God took the man, and 
put him into the garden of Eden, to dress it, and to 
keep it." 

Ver. 16. "And the Lord God commanded the man, 
saying : Of every tree of the garden thou mayest 
freely eat ;" 

Ver. 17. "But of the tree of knowledge of good 
and evil, thou shalt not eat of it ; for in the day thou 
eatest thereof thou shalt surely die." 

Ver. 18. " And the Lord God said : It is not good 
that the man should be alone ; I will make him a 
help meet for him." 

IV. The creation of the animals mentioned a second 
time, in connection with the bringing of them into the 
garden to Adam, that he might give them names : 
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Ver. 19. ** And out of the ground the Lord God 
formed every beast of the field, and every fowl of the 
air, and brought them unto Adam, to see what he 
would call them : and whatsoever Adam called every 
living creature, that was the name thereof." 

Ver. 20. " And Adam gave names to all cattle, and 
to the fowl of the air, and to every beast of the field : 
bat for Adam there was not found an help meet for 
him.*' 

As the subject-matter of these verses will come 
under discussion afterwards, one or two remarks will 
be enough in this place. It is not necessaiy to sup- 
poee, that all the animals were brought to Adam at 
once, nor that Adam assigned names to them all in one 
day. It is much more probable, that they were pre- 
■ented to him in small lots, and that the naming of 
ihem gave him occupation for many days. The ani- 
mali had been created at once male and female : this 
eircumstance suggests the reflection at the end of the 
twentieth verse — " but for Adam there was not found 
an help meet for him " — just as, in verse fifth, the con- 
dition of the ground gives rise to the remark — " and 
Aere was not a man to till the ground." Thus, whilst 
tile loneliness of Adam leads to the creation of Eve, 
the uncultivated state of the ground leads to the crea- 
tion of Adam. In both of these cases, the mind of 
Qtod is seen to be influenced and actuated by circum- 
stances, just as the mind of man is. Nor are such 
cases of rare occurrence : they pervade the Scriptures, 
and render the direct communications of Heaven to 
mankind, as plain and intelligible, as when they are 
made through the instrumentality of men of like pas- 
sions with ourselves. 

y. The creation of the first woman narrated a 
second time, with the addition of the unique and re- 
markable nature of her formation (even viewed as a 
miracle), and the presenting of her to the first man : 
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Ver. 21. " And the Lord God caused a deep Bleep 
to fall upon Adam, and he slept ; and he took out one 
of his ribs, and closed up the flesh instead thereof." 

Ver. 22. " And the rib which the Lord God had 
taken from man, made he a woman, and brought her to 
the man." 

Ver. 23. " And Adam said : This is now bone of 
my bone, and flesh of my flesh : She shall be called 
woman, because she was taken out of man." 

Ver. 24. '* Therefore shall a man leave his father 
and his mother, and shall cleave unto his wife ; and 
they shall be one flesh." 

Ver. 25. " And they were both naked, the man and 
his wife, and were not ashamed." 

From the Record (Gen. i. 26, 27), we might have 
supposed, that the first man and the first woman were 
created together, at the same time, and in the samt 
way. Moreover : from the Record we could not have 
gathered, whether or not they were formed of any 
previously existing substance ; nor, if they were, whii 
that substance was; though we might have conjeo* 
tured they j^ere made of earth, like the other animali 
created immediately before them in the same day* 
The resume, however, clears up all these points. There 
we learn, that the flrst man was formed of a previously 
existing material, at one time, and in one way, and 
that the first woman was formed of a previously exist- 
ing material, at another time, and in another way* 
We might, it is true, without the resumd, have asoer- 
tained from other parts of Scripture — such as — " Durt 
thou art, and unto dust shall thou return," (Gen* ilL 
19) — that both Adam and Eve were made of dust; 
but it is only in the resumd we are informed, thai 
Adam was made directly from the dust of the ground, 
and Eve from a rib taken out of Adam's side. 

No device could have been more happy, if it be pro- 
per to use such language, than the scheme adopted for 
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mation of the woman : it is admirably fitted for 
g the close and intimate relation in which man 
fe stand to each other ; and also for represent- 
pically, the permanent natnre of that connec- 
Ad the unanimity and harmony, which should 
between two persons united by a bond of nature 
choice, that should ever be characterized by 
; affection and esteem. 

glimpses which the Scriptures afford us, of 
kdam was before the Fall, though few in num- 
l concisely narrated, suffice to convince us, that 
pnal natural endowments were wonderful^ be- 
hat we are able fully to conceive. No sooner 
presented to him than by an intuition, almost 
he at once apprehends, fully and clearly, the 
lircumstances of her creatitm, and the close and 
able bond, which makes them one in substance 
bure. But, Adam's second observation is, per- 
^iU more singular and surprising : '' Therefore 
man leave his father and his mother, and shall 
into his wife, and they shall be one flesh :" — ^Eve 
tsent before Adam, when he made the remark 
ing her uniquely miraculous origin ; her forma- 
18 an accomplished fact — an event that had 
taken place. But, what he says about a man's 
his father and his mother, is quite astounding, 
e bear in mind, that Adam and Eve had no 
md no mother, that as yet there was no man in 
rid to leave his father and his mother, and no 
whom he might take to wife. I shall indulge 
one remark more on this interesting passage, 
urents think it undutiful in a son, if he marries, 
having first asked and obtained the consent of 
er and mother. It does not, however, i^ear, 
is part of Scripture, that it is the bounden 
a son so to do. When a young man has ar- 
. a marriageable age, it may well be thought 
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that he is himself the best judge whether be should 
take to himself a wife, or not. It is clear, parents 
have no right to force a son to marry against his will ; 
and it seems equally clear, they have no right to hin- 
der him from entering on the marriage state, when he 
has the inclination. Were a government te inyeit 
parents with such a twofold power, the numerous 
abuses of it would soon show it te be a great social eA 
Adam, the great father of us all, with the full appro- 
bation and sanction of Heaven, leaves a son at libertj 
to do as he pleases in the matter ; and, when he mar- 
ries, without the concurrence of his parents, the whole 
responsibility rests with himself. It would, however, 
have better suited the narrow views of duty and ortho- 
doxy of some parents, if Adam had said — ** Therefore 
shall a man" ask leave of " his father and his mo- 
ther," &c. But, that is what he has not done. — There 
is nothing in the verses we are now commenting on to 
show, how a daughter should conduct herself towards 
her parents on the occasion of her marriage. 

A few general remarks will bring this brief notice 
of the resume to a close. 

In the Record, the creations or permanent adapta- 
tions are all in all ; in the resum^, the creations, re- 
peated from the Record, are things of secondary con- 
sideration ; the chief things in the resum^ are the 
additions or new matter. The way, in which the crea- 
tions are spoken of in the Record, and in the resume, 
shows a difference in point of importance respecting 
them in these two places. In the Record, they are first 
announced by a '* Let," and then formally declared to 
be made : 

Gen. i. 26. ** And Q-od said : Let us make man," Ac 
— 27. ** And God created man," &c. 

In the resumd there is no "Let," and only a single 
statement : 

Gen. ii. 7. ** And the Lord God formed man,*' &e. 
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Farther : whilst all the things described in the Re- 
cord relate to the general preparation of the world to 
be the abode of mankind, &c., the things, proper and 
peculiar to the resum^, do not belong to the general 
preparation of the world, but, are incidents in the early 
history of the first human pair. It has already been 
stated, that in the pictures of the six days' work a just 
proportion has been observed. It does not, however, 
appear, that the preservation of this proportion was 
the sole, or even the chief reason, for excluding the 
matter proper to the resum^ from the account of the 
second half of the sixth day's work in the Eecord. The 
main reason seems to have been, that the proper con- 
tents of the resum^, are not general creations, but 
matters mostly of private history. The miraculous 
mist, the making of the garden, and the placing of the 
man in it, the bringing of the animals to Adam for the 
purpose of his giving them names, the bringing of Eve 
to Adam, and Adam's remarks on that occasion, are 
all historical, and, with the exception of the mist (an 
interference to serve a temporary purpose), relate ex- 
clusively to the first human pair. 

Lastly : in the Record, where the general creations 
are described, the Deity is simply called ** God ;" in 
the resum^, because the events are historical, the 
Deity is styled " the Lord God" — the title usually ap- 
plied to him throughout the Old Testament, as being 
both the Creator and the Governor of the world. 



The Garden of Edeu. 

Gen. ii. 8. " And the Lord God planted a garden 
eastward in Eden, and there put the man whom he 
had formed." 

Ver. 9. " And out of the ground made the Lord 
God to grow every tree that is pleasant to the sight, 
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and good for food ; the tree of life also in the midsi 
of the garden, and the tree of knowledge of good and 
eril." 

The garden was made for the immediate luie and 
accommodation of the first human pair. It was fur- 
nished with eyerything, not only to supply them with 
excellent food, and grsdiify their hodily senses, but to 
regale and delight them as beings highly gifted with 
intellectual endowments, and a keen inward sense aad 
relish of the beautifal, the picturesque, the grand and 
the sublime in external nature. Nor was this all : m 
the planting of the garden, regard was had to our fint 
parents, as moral and accountable creatures, made 
sinless, but liable to fall away, from the high state of 
innocence and happiness in which they were created. 
The plants which God cactsed the earth to bring forth 
on the third creative day, were far greater, in both 
number and variety, than the plants of any of the pre- 
ceding epochs of the world ; and, the chief of these, as 
stated in the Eecord, were seed-bearing herbs and 
fruit-bearing trees. Now, we are not told, and have, 
therefore, no right to conclude, that the garden eot- 
tained any seed-bearing herbs, or fruit-trees, for mai^s 
use, different from those created in the third day. The 
difference between the plants in the garden, and these 
growing more at large, consisted in the selection of the 
choicest of all sorts, and in the grouping and arrange- 
ment of them. '* Every tree that is pleasant to the 
sight" may be understood to imply flowers and flower- 
bearing shrubs — plants which, in all ages, and in all 
countries, have been esteemed indispensable ornaments 
and attractions to a garden. 

But, in addition to all the things that usually enrich 
and embellish a garden, there were in the garden ^^f 
Eden two trees of a sort, which never found a place jfi 
any other ; for they bore, not only physical, but mor$l 
fruit. Of these, the fruit of the one bestowed life |#d 
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lasting happiness on those who partook of it ; the fruit 
of the other was fraught with misery and death — 
misery physical, misery moral — death physical, death 
moral. It would appear, that if Adam and Eve had 
eaten of the tree of life hefore their fall, it would have 
secured them from ever lapsing into sin, and have pre- 
served them for ever in their original state of inno- 
cence and happiness. But, the permission to eat of 
the tree of life may have heen reserved as the reward 
of a long course of sinless obedience ; and, therefore, 
the whole of the following verse seems to have been 
uttered in mockery of man's folly in allowing himself 
to become the dupe of his wife ; and the wife's folly 
in falling so readily into the snare laid for her by the 
seipent : 

&en. iii. 22. *' And the Lord God said : Behold the 
man is become as one of us, to know good and evil : 
and now, lest he put forth his hand, and take also of 
the tree of life, and eat, and live for ever." 

As sentence had been pronounced, before this was 
spoken, upon both Adam and Eve for their fatal trans- 
gression, the fruit of the tree of life may, by this time, 
have lost its life-giving virtue, and, in that case, the 
eating of it would have no more availed, to ward off 
the consequences of their folly and disobedience, than 
would the fruit of any other tree of the garden. Of 
the tree of life, however, we are not entitled to speak 
with full certainty, seeing trial of its peculiar virtues 
was never made. Yet, the probability is, that it was, 
in eveiT respect, the opposite of the tree of knowledge 
•of good and evil. Of the physical and moral virus of 
the tree of knowledge, every descendant of Adam has 
had but too intimate and sad experience. The oppo- 
site results of the eating of the fruit of these remark- 
nUe trees may not have belonged, originally, to the 
trees themselves, but have been the effects solely of 
€tod's appointment ; for we can form no idea of trees 

o 
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springiDg from the ground, and deriying their whole 
nourishment from it, possessed of any other than phy- 
sical qualities — good or bad. If so : after the Ffdl 
they would not be distinguishable from any other 
trees, either in the garden, or beyond its limits.* 

Milton's description of the garden of Eden is one of 
the finest passages in Paradise Lost. It is remarkable, 
however, that, when Milton's delineations bear directly 
and closely on passages of Scripture, they are, not un- 
frequently, at variance with the sacred text. Whether 
this arises from the liberties, which, as a poet, he 
allows himself to take, or from his mistaking the mean- 
ing of the inspired authors, the fact is undoubted. As 
neither his account of the situation of the g^arden of 
Eden, nor of the river which ran through it, is in ac- 
cordance with the statements of Moses, they will both 
be passed over for the present. As soon as Satan has 
taken his seat on the tree of life, and begun to look 
around him, the poet begins to depict the garden : 

Beneath him with new wonder now he views 

To all delight of human sense exposed 

In narrow room Nature's whole wealth, yea more 

A Heav'n on Earth : for blissful Paradise 

Of God the garden was, by him in the east 

Of Eden planted — 

in this pleasant soil 
His far more pleasant garden God ordained ; 
Out of the fertile ground he caus'd to grow 
All trees of noblest kind for sights smell, taste ; 



* The cherubims and the flaming sword (Gen. iii* 
24) may have been such only to the eye, and placed 
in the east of the garden, in order to frighten Adam 
and Eve, and prevent them returning, and eating the 
fruit of a tree, which could no longer benefit them, in 
the way it would have done, had they eaten of it before 
the Fall. 
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And all amid them stood the tree of life, 

High eminent, blooming ambrosial Aruit 

Of vegetable gold ; and next to life, 

Our death the tree of knowledge grew fast by, 

Knowledge of good bought dear by knowing ill. 

The river which ran through the garden 

«••••• leQ 
Flowers worthy of Paradise, which not nice Art 
In beds, and curious knots, but Nature boon 
Pour'd forth profuse on hill and dale and plain. 
Both where the morning sun first warmly smote 
The open field, and where the unpierced shade 
Imbrown'd the noontide bow'rs : Thus was this place 
A happy rural seat of various view ; 
Groves wha^e rich trees wept odorous gums and balm. 
Others whose fruit burnish'd with golden rind 
Hung amiable, Hesperian fables true, 
If true, here only, and of delicious taste ; 
Betwixt them lawns, or level downs, and flocks 
Grazing the tender herb, were interposed, 
Or palmy hilloc ; or the flow'ry lap 
Of some irriguous valley spread her store, 
Flow'rs of all hue, and without thorn the rose ; 
Another side, umbrageous grots and caves 
Of cool recess, o'er which the mantling vine 
Lays forth her purple grape, and gently creeps 
Luxuriant ; meanwhile murmuring waters fall 
Down the slope hills, dispersed, or in a lake. 
That to the fringed bank with myrtle crown'd 
Her crystal mirror holds, unite their streams. 
The birds their quire apply ; airs, vernal airs. 
Breathing the smell of field and grove, attune 
The trembling leaves, while universal Pan 
Knit with the Graces and the Hours in dance 
Led on th' eternal spring. Not that fair field 
Of Enna, where Proserpine gathering flowers, - 
Herself, a fairer flow V, by gloomy Dis 
' Was gather'd, which cost Ceres all that pain 
To seek her through the world ; nor that sweet grove 
Of Daphne by Orontes, and th' inspir^d 
Castalian spring, might with this Paradise 
Of Bden strive ; nor that Nyseian lie 
Girt with the river Triton, where old Cham, 
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Whom Crentiles Ammon call and Lybiaa Jore, 

Hid Amalthea and her florid son. 

Young Bacchus, from his stepdame Rhea's eye ; 

Nor where Ahassin kings their issue guard. 

Mount Amara, though this hj some supposed 

True Paradise under the EUdop line 

By Nilus' head, inclosed with shining rock, 

A whole day's journey high, but wide remote 

From this Assyrian garden, where the Fiend 

Saw undelighted all delight, all kind 

Of living creatures new to sight and strange. 

Paradiie Lott, B. It. 



The Site of the Garden of Edek, aitd the 

SCEITE OF GbEATION. 

Though we may not be able to find out with com* 
plete certainty the particular spot which was the scene 
of creation (knowledge, it may be, wisely hid from us 
to prevent superstitious uses being made of it) ; and, 
though tradition has handed down nothing to be de- 
pended on concerning the exact site of Paradise, and, 
though the labours of travellers in the East to discover 
it have been attended with no success ; we hare, not- 
withstanding the otherwise defectire state of our know- 
ledge, enough told us, in the two first chapters ni 
Genesis, to guide us to the district in which the garden 
of Eden was situated, with a river running through it, 
and the scene of creation in its immediate neighbour* 
hood ; and this knowledge enables us to discover, both 
the land, and the extent of the land, covered by il» 
flood, which was miraculously removed on the third 
creative day. 

It is exceedingly improbable, that the Creator woal^ 
by a miraculous display of his power, remove M 
waters of a flood from one quarter of the globe, mereit 
to be the scene in which h^ was to put forth some Jf 
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his creative energies, if he did not intend that quarter 
to be the immediate dwelling-place of the creatures he 
was about to form. A husbandman, we shall say, has 
a farm which naturally divides itself into four distinct 
parts ; but, of these parts, one is cold and marshy, and 
altogether unfit for use, till it has been thoroughly 
drained* Now, can we suppose our farmer would be 
at the trouble and expense of draining, and otherwise 
improving this boggy portion of his land, if he did not 
intend to turn it to immediate use ? And, much less 
can we imagine the Creator would clear one quarter 
of the earth of the waters of a deep flood, and, leaving 
it to lie idle and void, forthwith proceed to plenish and 
adorn, with a profuse hand, another quarter which re- 
quired no previous preparation. Such a thing is 
utterly incredible. Then the land laid dry on the 
third day, is the land planted on the same day, as soon 
as the waters are drained off, and furnished with living 
and sentient beings on the sixth day. The chief of 
t)iase living and sentient beings was matu Immediately 
flifier man was made, G-od put him in the garden of 
Sden, and anon brought into the garden the inferior 
creatures of all kinds, that Adam might give them 
names. Now, the circumstance of the animals being 
brought into the garden shows, that the scene of crea- 
tion, and the garden of Eden, were in close juxta- 
fosition, in a northern district (as shall presently be 
shown) of that quarter of the world, which had been 
ndraoulously relieved of the flood in the third day. 
But, had we been told no more than that the garden 
in which O^od placed man was in Eden, we never could 
have arrived at anything 4|ke a definite conception of 
either the site of the garden, or of the scene of crea- 
.^n* From the expression " eastward in Eden," we 
^jfoold have known, that the garden was on the east 
fMispf Eden; but then — ^where is Eden? It would 
1^ ^ . v^^ useless wa«te of time and room to point out 
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the gross absardities which many learned men hatv 
published, respecting the sitnation of Eden ; and, aO 
through fi^eer inattention, to what Moees has written 
on the subject. In the second chapter of Genesis we 
hare been favoured with a copious description <^ » 
river which ran through the garden, and the yarions 
branches into which it was divided, after it had left 
the garden ; and, this description is highly valnable 
in enabling us to find the quarter of the globe, whidi 
had, for a time, been laid under water ; and also the 
particular district in that land, in which Eden was 
situated ; though, in eoosequence of physical changes 
to which the country is liable, not the particular spot 
in that district, in which the garden lay. The follow- 
ing is the description referred to : 

Gen. ii. 10. " And a river went out of Eden to 
water the garden, and from thence it was parted, and 
became into four heads." 

Ver. 11. " The name of the first river is Pison : that 
is it which compasseth the whole land of Havilah, 
where there is gold." 

Ver. 1 2. " And the gold of that land is good : there 
is bdellium and the onyx-stone.'* 

Ver. 13. " And the name of the second river is 
Gibon ; the same is it that compasseth the whole land 
of Ethiopia." 

Ver. 14. " And the name of the third river is Hid- 
dekel : that is it which goetb toward the east of Assy- 
ria. And the fourth river is Euphrates." 

God made the garden : two whole verses are taken 
up in telling us that he made it, and in describing the 
different sorts of trees he caused immediately to grow 
in it. Five verses more are employed in giving an 
account of the river that ran through the garden ; but,* 
fieither in these, nor in any other part of the Record^ 
is it said that God made the river that ran thrqugb 
the garden. The previous existence of the river th«rs^ 
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fore does not admit of a doubt ; and, one reason for 
making choice of the particular spot which was con- 
verted into Paradise, appears to have been, because 
there— -in addition to rich soil, good exposure, &c. — 
the river had arrived at a sufficient vdtume of water 
to irrigate the ground. Now, this river is represented 
as extending during the creative week from that part 
of the north of Asia, where the Tigris and the Euph- 
rates originally had their source, southward consider- 
ably beyond the northern extremity of the Persian Gulf. 
At its upper extremity it ran through the district in 
which lay the garden of Eden, and the scene of creation, 
and must therefore have been overwhelmed with the 
flood which laid that district wholly under water. 
This affords evidence, that that flood stretched from 
the north to the very southern extremity of Asia; and 
we may safely conclude, both from its depth and the 
purpose which it was designed to serve, that its breadth 
from east to west was duly proportioned to its length 
from north to south. But, we must follow the river 
from near its source in the north, till it reaches the 
sea in the far south. By pursuing this method, we shall 
be likely to fall in with some of the countries, which 
kad for a time been deluged by the flood. It does not 
appear, that the river had its rise in the garden. En- 
tering the garden a full-formed and well-supplied 
stream, it ran through it, probably in a meandering 
eoorse, and watered it. That this was no small brook 
or rivulet, is evident from the circumstance of its part- 
ing into two branches, soon after it quits the garden, 
and is left) to its own freedom ; and, these two chan- 
nels, from the increasing volume of their waters as they 
flow south, are each, at its lower end, divided into two 
—in all forming what is termed in the Record '' four 
heads.'' These four branches or heads some commen- 
tators, in obvious contradiction of the description of 
the sacred historian, have represented as the springs 
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•f tlie riTer. TW Urtoriia k eatiii^ nkaft alwat 
the ionree of the rirer. He ipeiVw ef it at pMUg 
tliroogli thegmr^niBOiieeluuiiidyMpuimgiiitotwo 
lirandief imiMdiatelj after kaTing tlie garden, and of 
these two brwdies again dinding into fonr, seTeral 
thousand mike lonthward of the district of Bden. It 
is from its eonneetion with the garden, that the riTsr 
is mentioned at all ; and, as the garden was socm after- 
wards destroyed, it was probably not to leare the site 
of Paradise iad the scene of creation altogether TBgne 
and uncertain, that the historian was dinieted to de- 
scribe the river throughout its course, after it quitted 
the garden. We can conceive no other reason* why 
ike river should be so copiously described, than the 
one now assigned. As contributing towards that end, 
the information which the description furnishes is 
highly valuable, interesting, and satisfaetcMy ; and, 
had it been studied by inquirers with the care and 
attention to which its merits entitle it, might have 
prevented divines and other learned men from indulg- 
ing in the wild fancies and extravagant rhapsodies 
which they have given to the world respecting the re- 
gion in which Paradise was situated. By tracing the 
river up towards its original source, we are going to 
the quarter of Asia in which we are certain the garden 
was made, and may come to the very district in which 
it lay. 

The river at its upper end may be represented 
thus : 
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1. The distriot of Eden. 

2. The (harden of Eden, or Paradise. 

8. The sonroe of the River whioh watered the Garden. 

4. The Biver meandering through the Qarden. 

5. The River where it was parted into two branches after leav- 

ing the Garden. 

6. The Land of Nod lying on the east of Eden. 

Of these two upper branches, all that is said where the 
division of the river takes place is, " it was parted" — 
that is-— was divided into two branches. 

We may now go to the lower end of the river (for 
the inspired penman is silent about its intermediate 
coarse), where it "became into four heads" — that is 
— ^where it was ultimately divided into four branches, 
which remained separate for the rest of their courses. 
In a country like Asia, which has been so subject to 
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earthquakes and other physical casualties, it is not al* 
ways an easy matter to trace throughout their whole 
course rivers mentioned by ancient authors. Conn- 
tries, though they may have changed their names more 
than once, can more readily be discoyered, from their 
position in relation to one another. In the Record we 
have three of the four branches of the river con- 
nected each with a different country. We shall con- 
sider each of the four branches separately, and we 
shall find the countries connected with them of great 
service in pointing out and fixing the individual posi- 
tion of each, as well as in indicating the region covered 
by the flood. 

I. PisoN — Hayilah. Havilah is the name of one 
of the sons of Cush (Gen. x. 6)» after whom the land 
was so called. This country is understood to be that 
part of Arabia, which lies on the north-west side of the 
the Persian Gulf. The country lying immediately to 
the north of Havilah is the well-known ancient Chal- 
dea. A branch of the river, as Moses describes it, 
compassed or bounded Havilah on the west, and fell 
into the Gulf at the southern extremity of that coun- 
try. This branch, though long since dried up, is 
mentioned by some profane authors. The wilderness 
of Shur lies to the west of Havilah, and so separates it 
from Egypt : " The Ishmaelites dwelt from Havilah 
to Shur that is before Egypt" (Gen. xxv. 18). Of the 
four heads or branches the Pison was the most westp 
erly. 

The mention of the gold and the precious stones of 
Havilah, and especially the characterizing of the gold 
as good, show, at how early a period in the history of 
the world, men began to appreciate the value of pre- 
cious stones and the precious metals, and to direet 
their search for them in the bowels of the earth. The 
first diggings took place in the land of Havilah. 

II. GiHON — ^Ethiopia. To the swarthy eomplexkA 
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of the inhabitants it may, with probability, be ascribed, 
that Ethiopia was in very early times the name of 
more countries than one : 
(1^ India; 

(2) Ethiopia proper, lying to the south of Egypt ; 

(3) The country on the east side of the Pei'sian Gulf, 
otherwise named Cush. 

The last of these lies opposite to Havilah, and is 
the Ethiopia mentioned by Moses (Gen. ii. 13). To 
the Greeks and Eomans it was known by the name of 
Susiana; its modern appellation is Kuzistan. The 
Gihon is not now known ; but the description of Moses 
renders it all but completely certain that the Gihon 
bounded Cush or Ethiopia to the east, much in the 
manner the Fison compassed Havilah on the west. 

III. HiDDEKEL — Assyria. Assyria was so named 
from Ashur, the son of Shem. The names Syria and 
Assyria came to be confounded in history ; geographi- 
cally, however, the names are quite distinct ; Assyria 
Proper lies to the east of the Tigris ; Syria Proper 
chiefly to the west of the Euphrates. The Hiddekel 
is said to go eastward towards Assyria — that is — 
its course is not due south, but inclines somewhat 
eastward, and so bounds Assyria on the west. The 
Hebrew word for this river isHidekel; take away the 
aspirate Hiy and we have simply Dekel. Now, Jose- 
phus informs us that another name for the Tigris was 
Diglath, in which we may discover a corruption of 
Dekel ; and the Tigris, as the text of Moses requires, 
bounds Assyria on the west. 

lY. Euphrates. To some it may seem not a little 
remarkable, that of the four heads or under branches 
of the river — ** the great river, the river Euphrates" 
should be the only one, which Moses names without 
connecting it with any country, and, in consequence, 
leaves it undescribed : " And the fourth river is 
Baphrates." This was not done, as some maybe apt to 
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think, becftiue the Bnphratei was too well known to 
require deiaription. Let the reader hear in mind, thai 
it is to the rirer as dirided into fonr branehes, thai 
Moses assigns names. The Pison and the Gihon go 
not np beyond the fourfold dirision ; and Moses names 
the eountrj wlfieh the one bounds on the west^ and 
the conntrjr which the other bounds on the east;- 
these two rirers formed two complete boundaries fimm 
north to south — ^that is — ^from where the fourfold 
division takes place, till they fall into the Gnlf. Bnt^ 
there was no entire country lying below the fourfddd 
division of the river which either the Euphrates, or the 
Hiddekel, could be described as bounding. To make 
up for this want, in the case of the ffiddekel, tlie 
sacred historian represents it as bounding a country 
above the fourfold division. Now, as in the days of 
Moses the branch to which he gives the name of 
Euphrates below the fourfold division went up as far 
as the Hiddekel : how, it may be asked, did he not 
associate the Euphrates with some country to the 
north, as he does the Hiddekel \ Two reasons may 
be assigned for this apparent omission. The branch, 
to which the historian gives the name of Euphrates, 
below the fourfold division, may then have had no 
name, or an entirely different name above that point — 
some rivers in the east being known even at present by 
different names in different parts of their course. Had 
the name Euphrates applied to the whole course, above 
as well as below, as it does at present, the presumption 
is, the iospired author would have named some country, 
lying to the west of it, in connection with its upper 
part, as, in the case of the Hiddekel, he names one on 
the east. 

Rivers have their sources in the high lands of a 
country, which, from this circumstance, are called their 
watershed. Rivers, accordingly, flow downward, and 
their descent implies a corresponding slope ia the coun- 
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tries through which they run. The northern part of 
Aua, in the direction of the river of the Eecord, must 
be considerably more elevated than the southern part, 
where the Persian Gulf runs into it, and could not, 
therefore, be flooded till the southern half had been all 
under water to the depth of many feet. This spread 
the flood over the whole of the western division of Asia 
from north to south : but, the flood could not cover the 
country from north to south, without covering it also 
from east to west. The following scheme represents 
the four under branches of the river, with the lands 
in their immediate vicinity : 




\* The river Pison ; 
2. The river Oihon ; 

B, The river Hiddekel, extending hoth above and below the four- 
fold divlflton ; 
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4. The liTerEaphrates, not known, in the time (rf Moses, by ihst 

name above the fourfold division ; 

5. The part of the fourth river above the fonrfold division, whieh 

either had no name in the time of Moses, or a di&rent one 
from the part below ; 

6. The Und of Havilah ; 

1. The land of Ethiopia or Cnsh ; 

8. Part of the country of Assyria ; 

9. The southern portion of Babylonia ; 

10. Chaldea ; 

11. Part of Arabia ; 

12. The northern extremity of the Persian Ghilf. 

Dr Pye Smith, without quoting, or even allnding to, 
the second chapter of Genesis, gives the following as 
the extent of the dry land prepared, during the crea- 
tive week, to be the abode of mankind : '^ This por- 
tion of the earth I conceive to have been a part of 
Asia lying between the Caucasian ridge, the Persian and 
Indian seas on the south, and the high mountain ridges 
which run at considerable distances on the eastern and 
western flank" (Sc Geol. p. 250). Considering that 
Dr Smith gives no evidence of his having consulted 
the second chapter, his conjectures here are not so very 
wide of the mark, as they sometimes are. Taking the 
river for my guide, I have little hesitation in saying, 
that the flood stretched northward as far as Mount 
Caucasus, where its further progress would be effectu- 
ally stopped by that vast rocky boundary ; on the west 
it probably extended to the Black Sea, the Hellespont, 
the Mediterranean, and the Red Sea ; on the north- 
east it might join the Caspian ; and to the eastward of 
the Caspian, was in all likelihood bounded to the north 
and north-east by that vast chain of mountains of 
which the Indian Caucasus and the Himalayans form 
conspicuous parts. This wide range embraces Asia 
Minor, Armenia, Georgia, Syria, Mesopotamia, As- 
syria, Ethiopia (Gen. ii. 13). Chaldea, -Havilah, 
Arabia; and, more to the eastward. Media, Persia, 
Hyrcania, Parthia, Gedrosia, Mecran, &c.., and alsi» i 
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considerable portion of India. A flood that eould en- 
^Iph the whole of the western and southern divisions 
of Asia, from the Caucasus to the Arabian and Indian 
seas, in one unbroken sheet of water — with the excep- 
tion of the mountains — must have been one of no small 
depth. To suppose the mountains, either in the flooded 
regions, or bordering them, to have been covered, would 
be to represent the flood of the Eecord of creation as 
equal in height to the Noahic Deluge. Now, in point 
of magnitude, the flood of the Record will not bear 
comparison with the Universal Deluge. Both of these 
floods, it is true, were miraculous ; and, though the 
purposes for which they were brought on the earth 
were in some respects similar, in other respects thej 
were so different, that a much larger volume of water 
was required to accomplish the Noahic Deluge than 
the purpose which the earlier flood required. The 
waters of the Noahic Deluge rose or prevailed upon 
the earth 150 days ; and after they had ceased to rise, 
and began to turn back, they took other 150 days to 
retire, and leave the earth dry ; whereas, the waters 
of the flood in the Record of creation were all removed 
in the course of a few hours ; and the ground, on the 
same day, was in a fit condition for being plenished 
with herbs, and flowers, and fruit trees in great variety 
and abundance. Both of these floods were intended to 
serre a particular purpose, of a temporary nature; 
and, in the case of the larger deluge, we are expressly 
told that it was both brought on and removed in a 
miraculous manner. Respecting the smaller flood, we 
read, that it was taken away, to all appearance peace- 
fully, by a miracle. Now, when we thus find both 
floods designed to accomplish a particular purpose, and 
that purpose temporary, and both taken away by a 
miracle, when the ends for which they had been brought 
on were effected, we are fairly entitled to conclude, 
that the small flood was produced by a miracle, as well 
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am the large one. It may appear Mnewbat venariE* 
abb tbat, whilst means— namely — a stnmg wind — wis 
employed to driTe hack the waters of the nnirersal Bi- 
Inge, no mention is made of any agency being nsed tore- 
more the waters of the flood in tiie Record. The small 
flood was remored by a ** Let" or by the direct^zereise 
of dirine power, without the instmmentality of means. 
When the muTersal Deluge was brought on the eartii, 
all the fountains of the great deep were broken np^ In 
order to furnish the requisite supply of wat^ ; but^ 
for the partial flood of the Record, a eomparatirely 
small number of these fountains would require to be 
opened. In the case of both catastrophes^ the great 
deep took again the liquid stores, which it had lent to 
produce them. To drive back the waters of the large 
Ibeluge, God employed the agency of a strong wind ; 
but, we read of no wind or any other agency for the 
removal of the small flood. Miracles performed by the 
intervention of means are generally slower in their 
operation, than those done by the immediate power of 
dod. The waters of the universal Deluge retired very 
gradually, as they had risen ; the waters of the ranaU 
flood must have fled with wonderfiil rapidity, seeing 
they were all gone within the short space of a few 
hours; and we cannot doubt but that it was the direct 
exertion of divine power, that so quickened their d^ 
parture. Thus, in the one flood we have an ezam^ 
of God acting with means ; in the other, an instance 
of his acting without them. What serves greatly to 
confirm this view of the flood of the Record is, that there 
is not one instance in all the six creative daysof a '^Let^ 
or divine fiat being accompanied with agency. In the 
first day, it is true, the agency of a wind is employed, 
but there we find no " Let." . < 

When we consider the surface extent of this flood, 
and also the purpose for which it was brought on the 
dry land, we are justified in conduding thai ita depth 
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mast have been very considerable. In forming our 
. eetimate, we must be careful to be bear in mind the 
pwrpose for which it was sent ; for the purpose mu4t 
hare regulated both its depth and its surface measure- 
ment. From the data furnished us in the second chap* 
ter, I have already endeavoured to point out its ex- 
tent, as well as the quarter of the world where it oc- 
curred. But, neither in the first chapter, nor in the 
second, do we find any thing to guide us in forming an 
opinion of its depth. 

The only way I can think of for making out a 
fQUgh estimate of its depth is, by comparing the flood 
of the Record with the general Deluge. Now, in 
forming this comparison, we must in part assume two 
things, for both of which, however, we have something 
to guide us in the book of Genesis. First, we must 
•asume the depth of the general Deluge ; and, respect- 
ing that, we are informed : 

Gen. vii. 19. ** And the waters prevailed exceed- 
ingly upon the earth, and all the high hills which were 
under the whole heaven were covered." 

Yer. 20. *' Seventeen cubits upward did the waters 
prevail, and the mountains were covered." 
. Let us now fix upon a round number — say — 30,000 
*feet, as the depth of this great Deluge. This Deluge 
took the space of one hundred and fifty days to retire, 
iUid leave the earth dry. We know that the flood 
of the Record was all removed in part of a day as op- 
poted to night. Let us assume that it was all swept 
away in twelve hours ; and the question to be solved 
will be: If the removal of a flood of 30,000 feet in 
clopth occupies one hundred and fifty days, what will 
be the depth of a flood which retires at the same velo^ 
city in twelve hours ? The waters of both floods go 
haik into the great deep whence they came. Now, if 
'ihe reader will work this question for himself he will 
.ffmif tiiat it. gives something more than one hundred 

p 
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feet as the depth of the flood of the Record. But, we 
are entitled to assume, that this flood withdrew at a 
far higher rate of speed than the general Deluge. 
Not only had it fewer obstacles to overcome, in hills 
and mountains, but, it was sent back by the direct ope*- 
ration of God's power. We may, therefore, safely in* 
fer, that its depth was not less than six hundred f^t, 
and was probably considerably above that number. 

There is another circumstance relating to this flood 
about which it is desirable to get, if possible, some- 
thing like a definite idea : How long had so consider- 
able a part of Asia lain under water ; in other words, 

« When did the waves so haughtily o'erleap 
Their ancient barriers, deluging the dry f " 

COWPER. 

Moses is very particular with reference to the exaet 
time the Universal Deluge was upon the earth ; but, 
respecting the length of time the waters of the flood in 
the Eecord covered the dry land, or for what purpose 
they were sent upon it, he furnishes no express nor 
direct information; and for this very plain, simple, 
and satisfactory reason, that his narrative does not go 
back to the time, when the flood was brought on. 
About both the cause and the end for which the great 
Deluge was brought upon the earth— namely— 4o 
destroy, on account of the great wickedness of mftB- 
kind, all flesh in which was the breath of life, with the 
exception of those saved in the Ark — we have copious 
details ; and we cannot resist the inference, that the 
design of the earlier flood was also destructive. Nor 
is this unsought conclusion founded in mere conjecture; 
we can adduce what appears good evidence in sup- 
port of our opinion. The dry land, as it lay buried 
deep under water, " was without form and void"— that 
is — as has already been explained — without vegetable 
and animal life, and completely destitute of beauty 
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and attractions of every sort. Still, to call this state 
of things a chaos would he as ahsurd as to term the 
Universal Deluge a chaos. Now, this utter depriva- 
tion and desolation can he accounted for hy the flood 
and the destruction of the atmosphere, and could he 
due to no other causes whatever. The flood was de- 
structive, then, and its destructiveness wasof the same 
feneral nature with that of the Universal Deluge, 
iike it, it put an end for a time to hoth vegetahle and 
animal life in that quarter of the glohe which it 
covered. But a flood of ahout six hundred feet would 
not cover all the hills, far less the mountains. The 
Universal Deluge swept freely over the highest moun- 
tain summits under the whole heaven, and made ani- 
mal life heneath it (water animals of course excepted) 
a thing impossihle. In this great Deluge, however, 
water was the only means employed to destroy life ; 
but in the smaller and earlier flood two distinct means 
were had recourse to in order to accomplish the same 
end — a flood of waters, and the demolition of the at- 
mosphere of the preceding period. As a means, the 
destruction of the atmosphere was universal, for it ex- 
tended over and affected the whole glohe ; the other 
means — ^the flood — was partial, being confined to one 
quarter of the earth, with a view to the more speedily 
sweeping away of animal life, and animal remains 
from that part of the world. When the flood began 
to flow in upon the land at various points, and from 
several seas, the animals would flee before it, and not 
at all apprehensive of the magnitude of the evil that 
was fast overtaking them, would naturally seek refuge 
on the first high grounds that fell in their way ; but in 
hundreds of instances it would happen, that the high 
grounds were surrounded by the increasing waters ere 
the fugitives were aware, and thus would they speedily 
find a liquid grave ; others, again, which might at 
first be a little more fortunate by getting to the moun^ 



taina, wovld qnkklj langBidi aad (fit in coonqi 
«f tke demolidoQ of tbe ataM^kere, asd their 
csKs be left to rot bannlealj in caTei» ca rocks, mni 
loftj cliffs, OBbiiried, nnaeen. 

** Thus, eopiovs waten, scmntj rtore of air, 
WoaU soon emuiime whatever life was there." 



The want of an atmoq»here in one quarter of tht 
^be implies the want of it in all the odier qnarten ; 
and though— on the sappofiition that lome small mi- 
dncm of the former atmosphere still remained — a lew 
of the lowest types of life snnriTed the wide-^rad 
catastrophe, deatraction and extinction among tht 
higher tribes most hare been absolvte. Where tht 
flood preraOed, a short time would suffice to pnt an 
end to animal life ; but, as in the case of the TTniTeral 
Deluge, the flood might be maintained for a ccnsidBr- 
able time longer to serre some collateral purposes — is 
particular, to giro time to the bodies of the dead tt 
diasolTe and disappear from off the face of the earth. 
And, when we thus find the principal and secondaiy 
purposes of these two floods so much alike, we eannoi 
be far wrong in concluding that they were upon tht 
earth nearly about the same length of time. Whe- 
ther any of the other quarters of the globe were visited 
with a flood at the same time with Asia, we have no 
means, in so far at least as my knowledge goes, «f 
ascertaining. That a very large portion of Asia had 
been laid under water the Record of creation places 
beyond all doubt. Two reasons may be assigned why 
a flood was made to rest on so large a portion of the 
dry land, and leave it so long a time '^ without font 
and Toid." Eyer since the commencement of the 
human period, the countries that were covered by the 
flood of the Record have been universally esteemed the 
most fertile and fruitful in the whole world : not only 
so ; many of the natural productions of these re^CMtf 
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ar^ the finest and most delicate hitherto known to 
spring from the bosom of the earth ; and most of these 
peculiar, at least in the same degree of excellence, to 
the rich soils of Asia. Who has not heard of the 
frankincense, the balm, the myrrh, and other per- 
fumes and spices of Arabia which had become articles 
of trade and foreign traffic, before the first mention of 
its name and of itsproduc1» occurs in history, whether 
sacred or profane. The palm-trees of Babylonia were 
in ancient times almost as celebrated as the cedars of 
Jiobanon. The Babylonians are said to have applied 
fhem to as many uses as there are days in the year. 
The cereal crops of Babylonia after being cut when 
young or fed-down by cattle, by way of pruning their 
over-luxuriancy, yielded from two to three hundred 
fold; the blades of the wheat, barley, &c., were an 
inch in breadth. Many other products nearly as re- 
markable as those now specified might be mentioned; 
hut those already named may suffice to prove the won- 
derful productiveness of the regions overwhelmed by 
the flood. Now these countries did not acquire their 
•fertile qualities at or since the commencement of the 
human period. When the flood was removed in tbe 
creative week, we read of nothing being done to the 
dry land to render it prolific. Its productiveness is 
the result of changes that had been going on for count- 
less cycles before. The superior excellence of the 
soils of these warm latitudes, whilst it was favourable 
to the nurture of plants, would be equally favourable 
for numerous tribes of such animals as in successive 
ages peopled them. And, both plants and animals, so 
far from impoverishing the soil, would, age after age, 
only render it more and more fertile and productive. 
Now, it would seem as if God had fixed upon tbis 
noble quarter of the globe to be the primitive abode 
of mankind on account of the superior excellence of 
both its soils and its climates. But, could man enjoy 
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ease, and quiet, and comfort, if fais esrthlj abode hai 
been allotted him amidst countless hordes of wiM 
beasts : many of them uncouth in form ; of huge aad 
unwieldy bulk, and awkward presence; of larger 
coarse, keen, and ravenous appetites? In order to pre- 
pare the way for higher types of both plants and «ii- 
mals, and make the region in every respect a fit and 
agreeable habitation for mankind, the destruction of 
the animals in particular of the former period became 
absolutely necessary. This being resolved upon, t 
flood of waters, and the demolition of the atmosphere^ 
were the two means employed to carry it into fuN 
effect. Thus, the natural fertility and remarkable 
productiveness of this extensive region, and God's de- 
termination to make it the primitive abode of the 
human race, were the two causes which subjected it te 
the inconvenience and incumbrance of a temporary 
flood. Wrath or vengeance, however, had no place ii 
this flood, as it had in the Noahic Deluge. 

But, though wrath was the cause of the Noahie 
Deluge, that wrath was blended with mercy- We 
read of no births in Noah's Ark ; and, as if the on- 
ginal curse had suffered a temporary suspension, of no 
deaths. Either of them occurring in such a plaM 
must have been attended with great inconvenience. 
Noah, and his heterogeneous assemblage of living 
beings, were shut up in the Ark a full year ; and, had 
the ordinary course of nature been allowed to go <«, 
births and deaths must both have taken place. The 
common events of nature, as respects both, must have 
been miraculously checked and placed in abeyance. 
After the glut which he had received outside the Ark, 
Death was forbidden to enter within its hallowed pre- 
cincts ; at the same time, Noah and his family, and 
all the creatures with them in the Ark, were struck 
with temporary barrenness. Now, this restraint most 
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liave been laid on them a considerable time before the j 
took up their abode in the Ark, otherwise births there 
must necessarily have happened. In proof of this 
-temporary sterility, it is particularly deserving of re- 
mark, that none of Noah's three sons had offspring 
before the Deluge, nor whilst they were in the Ark, 
though they all had them not long after. And, we 
may well conjecture, that this deprivation was not con- 
^ned to Noah and his family, and the animals that 
were to live with them in the Ark. It is much more 
probable that it was universal, as respects both man- 
kind and the inferior animals ; and mark the conse- 
quences. From the time the Deluge was resolved 
upon, if no young were born, there would be none to 
suffer along with their parents, a calamity which 
€onld only be prevented by putting a check upon the 
usual course of events. And to prevent so much suf- 
fering to so many creatures in this world, and, to num- 
bers, greater misery in the next, was surely a most 
•merci^l dispensation. Now, one reason why so few 
of the animals of one period survived to the next, and 
have been found in the strata of both, may have been, 
that towards the end of each great geological period, 
the animals, or at least a very considerable portion of 
them, were struck with sterility ; and, when the catas- 
trophe which was to cause a separation between two 
periods, and a temporary pause of animal life, had ar- 
'lived, the amount of animal suffering would be compa- 
ratively small to what it must have been without such 
a miraculous interference on the part of a gracious 
and merciful Providence. 

Sir Charles Lyell, in his Principles of Geology, has 
a map in which he marks out the extent of land in 
.Europe which has been always dry (except when oc- 
cupied with fresh-water lakes), since the commence^ 
fttent of the eocene period, the rocks of which period 



fcmn tba Wvesl dinskm of ike iertuur ifcralB.* 
Now, though Sir Charks or ai^ other t^uaiSij cau- 
amt geologist, were to make a similar anertioa with 
reqieet to Asia, it would not in the least alSsci the 
ttatement of Moses about the flood, which in that 
quarter of the world caused a separation between the 



* Sir Charles Ljell's assertion, if admitted as a 
iaet, would go to prore, that the Noahic Deluge did 
not eover Eurc^e. Such a view will not find mnch 
ikvour with those who put fsAih in the account whi^ 
Moses has given of that all-overwhelming catastn^he. 
The consideration of a very few circumstances, tikem 
in connection with the description in Genesis, is suffi- 
cient to show that the flood, not only covered Europe^ 
but must have extended over the whole globe. Three- 
fourths of the surface of the globe consist of water ; 
the remaining fourth part, then, was aU that the De- 
luge required to submerge. This flood, we shall say, 
began in Asia, the only quarter of the world then 
peopled, the place where Noah built his Ark, and 
where, after the Deluge, the Ark rested. In that 
quarter are the highest mountains in the world, and 
their highest summits were buried several feet under 
water. Now, let us say, that the waters rose thirty 
thousand feet above the plains of Asia ; or, if that be 
too much, twenty-eight thousand feet. All Asia, Uien, 
was laid under water to the depth of twenty-eight 
thousand feet. But, this profound body of water must 
have reached the Pacific Ocean, the Indian Ocean, the 
Atlantic Ocean, the Arctic Ocean, &c., and mingled its 
waters freely with theirs ; and, unless these oceans had 
been all raised to a level with the flood covering Asia, 
that flood must have speedily sunk down, till the whole 
waters of the globe — the flood and the oceans — were 
on a level ; or, if we suppose the flood to have joined 
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tertiary period and the human. The most dietin- 
gnished scientific men are now fully agreed, that the 
UniTersal Deluge left no perceptible traces of a per* 
manent nature behind it on the surface of the globe. 
All, therefore, that Sir Charles, or any other man of 
science, is entitled to maintain, with reference to either 
Europe or Asia, is, that no general submersion of the 
land has taken place, within a certain period, which 
has left any discoverable marks of its former presence 
there. Such being the true state of the case, for aught 
that geologists can say to the contrary, the tertiary 
and the human periods may have been separated by 
a flood in other quarters of the globe besides Asia : 
this, however, we do not affirm, because we have no 
evidence that such was the fact. But, if a flood parted 
these two epochs in Asia only, the reason appears to 
have been that the same necessity for a flood did not 
exist in other parts of the world. The watera of the 
Universal Deluge were upon the earth for a whole 
year, and are declared to have passed away without 
doing any lasting damage ; whatever floods, therefore. 



these seas (the more probable view) before it arrived 
at its full height, it never could have attained the 
height to which it rose, unless and until the oceans 
were raised along with it. Now, if all these oceans 
were raised twenty-eight thousand feet above their 
ordinary level, how could Europe, Africa, America, or 
any other dry land in the world escape the dire catas- 
trophe ? And when, in addition to these things, we 
take into account the influence which the rotation of 
the earth on its axis, the tides, the oceanic currents, 
the winds, &c. — points which we cannot at present 
wait to discuss — would have in putting all the waters 
of the globe on a level, we possess accumulative evi- 
denoe for the universality of the Noahic Deluge. 
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Are •peokcBfii m cenml awaie Aal a f t muML 
fliMd 4f ibsft ^MnttifM, Mincsloitdj brow g h fc onaai 
sinieii]o«ij TtBMyrciL occKMMKd ail mterral bctwa 
tlie terdarr aad the knaaa periods at least over a 
great pan of Asa! Tke KkelilMwd is, that tkey an 
not; and, perhaps tkejaiaT gire a proof of ny cmh 
jectore beiag ri^bt, lij otteriT deajii^ the exislaaci 
of soek a food. Yet, were thej to exaHHie ike eti^ 
dence for it vitk the atteotioa vki^ it ■critB, thij 
migkt coaw to be eoDTiiieed, tkat the separatioa of the 
tertiary from the hnman period b j a food in at leait 
one qnarter of the globe is a rerealed fenth, aad, 
therefore, not to be gainsaid ; aad the knowledge ^as 
aeqoired might help them to nnderstand maaj tkn^ 
in geology not otherwise easily accounted for and ex- 
plained. 

The flood of the Hecord of creation was transitory, 
alike in itself, and in its effects. We should not, 
however, be quite so certain that no memorials of the 
Unirersal Deluge cannot now be pointed out. Moses 
does not speak of the garden of Eden as still in exist- 
ence at the time he writes ; neither does he describe 
the river as running through the garden after the 
creative week, though it must have done so as long as 
Adam and Eve persevered in a state of innocence, aad 
the garden remained entire. Now, for aught we are 
entitled to say to the contrary, the garden may hava 
been destroyed by the Noabic Deluge, and also the 
river towards its source been made to undergo co»^ 
siderable change. On the other hand, the gardea 
may have been miraculously destroyed as it was mira^ 
culously formed, long before the waters of anothsr 
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Deluge covered the i^ot ; and the river towards its 
springs may have been altered, in part at least, by some 
of those violent convulsions to which the region is sub- 
ject. However, after the Fall we hear no more of the 
existence of the garden ; and the furthest back ac- 
eounts which we have in profane authors of the Euph- 
rates and the Tigris represent them as rising from 
sources at a considerable distance from each other. 

It seems not unworthy of remark here, that in the 
river which ran through Eden we have an instance of 
a river that belonged to the tertiary period. That 
&od made the garden of Eden we are expressly told ; 
had G-od made the river, that also would have been 
stated ; but, though the inspired author had copious 
opportunity, he makes no mention of the creation of 
the river in any part of the Record. We have here 
then a tertiary river ; its waters flowed along during 
a part at least of the tertiary epoch, just as they 
flowed in the creative week, as soon on the third day 
as the flood was removed. Beyond all doubt we have 
a tertiary river, with a change, it is allowed, at its 
upper end, still running along in its channels in our 
own era. The only thing, however, which I conceive 
to be remarkable in this is the circumstance of the 
fact being recorded in the Volume of Inspiration — a 
eircumstance which the ex nihilo men should earnestly 
ponder. Hundreds of such rivers are still in existence. 
W ho that can at all reflect could for a moment believe, 
that the large American rivers, for instance, with 
tiieir vast shelvy embankments, and their channels 
worn deep into the rocks, were not rivers long ages 
before the creation of man. 

How long precisely the fond imagination, that our 
boantiful world sprung from a chaos, has haunted the 
minds of men, the pro&.ne records of antiquity, though 
they supply much information on the subject of chaos, 
do not make known. That the Greeks were early 
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a term throughout the Scriptures synonymous with 
" the sea." 

Job xli. 31. " He maketh the deep to boil like a pot, 
he maketh the sea like a pot of ointment." 

Psa. evil. 23. " They that go down to the sea in 
ships, that do business in the great waters ; 

Ver. 24. " These see the works of the Lord, and his 
wonders in the deep." 

The flood we are speaking of then was a large sea ; 
and to entitle it to that name and make it adequate 
to cover sufficiently so vast a region, it must have been 
at least about six hundred feet in depth. Now, wher* 
is the geologist who believes and will affirm, that the 
greater part of Asia had been sunk to so great a deipth 
below its usual level for the sole purpose of producing 
a temporary flood ? This could not be eflfdcted with- 
out deranging and displacing a great part of the strata 
of the earth's crust in that part of the globe, nor with- 
out causing changes in the surrounding seas of which 
we can form no proper conception. But this wide 
extent of land must not only be sunk, it must be raised 
again to its former level without either altering or 
filling up the course of rivers ; there must be no tilting 
up of the strata ; no bare rocks lying atop that were 
not there before ; the deep rich loam, that lay above 
before the waters covered the land, must lie above 
still. Those who can believe in such an event need 
have no hesitation in adding Baron Munchasen to their 
creed.* 

* The universal deluge shows God's way of bring- 
iug a flood upon the earth ; the strata of the earth's 
crust was then neither displaced nor deranged ; evdn 
the loose alluvial soil on the surface was not washed 
away ; aud we have still more definite and pointed evi- 
dence, in the case of the flood of the Record, that no 
damage was done either to the surface of the ground, 
or the channels of rivers. 
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world fallen into a state of confusion, ruin, and decay, 
as the Christian believers in the heathen doctrine of 
chaos assert ; or even had it lain buried for ages un- 
der the waters of a deep, untroubled, sea, and been 
receiving all the while deposits of mud and other mat- 
ter suspended in the water, the term "dry land" 
would have ill applied to it, till it had been relieved 
of the watery incumbrance, and had recovered its for- 
mer productive and habitable condition. 

The believers in chaos represent the first work of 
the third day as consisting, not simply in the removal 
of a flood, but in the raising up of land that had ex- 
perienced a subsidence, and had in consequence been 
subjected to a flood by the waters of the a^oining seas 
rushing in upon it. The subsidence and the elevation 
of land may both of them be viewed as geological pro- 
cesses, whatever be the means employed in bringing 
them about ; and, had either the one or the other been 
described in the Record of creation, it would have 
formed a connecting link between the truths of Revela- 
tion and the facts of geology ; and, in that case, geo- 
logists would have been at full liberty to have made 
the most of it for the support and credit of their still 
immature and imperfect science. But no such thing 
as a subsidence or elevation of land is alluded to in 
the Record ; and, those who maintain the contrary, 
are bound to prove, that the words of Moses will bear 
the interpretation they contend for ; moreover, from 
the accumulated facts of geology they must adduce in- 
stances of countries several thousand miles in length 
and several thousand miles also in breadth, being first 
sunk down harizantaUy to the depth of about six hun- 
dred feet, and after having lain for ages under water 
derived from various seas, raised up again without the 
soil, or even the surface, sustaining any damage. Let 
the reader bear in mind, that the waters represented 
•a resting upon the dry land are called ** the deep "— 
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a term throughout the Scriptures synonymous with 
" the sea." 

Job xli. 31. " He maketh the deep to boil like a pet, 
he maketh the sea like a pot of ointment." 

Psa. evil. 23. " They that go down to the sea in 
ships, that do business in the great waters ; 

Ver. 24. " These see the works of the Lord, and his 
wonders in the deep." 

The flood we are speaking of then was a large sea ; 
and to entitle it to that name and make it adequate 
to cover sufficiently so vast a region, it must have been 
at least about six hundred feet in depth. Now, where 
is the geologist who believes and will affirm, that the 
greater part of Asia had been sunk to so great a depth 
below its usual level for the sole purpose of producing 
a temporary flood ? This could not be efflftcted with- 
out deranging and displacing a great part of the strata 
of the earth's crust in that part of the globe, nor With- 
out causing changes in the surrounding seas of which 
we can form no proper conception. But this wide 
extent of land must not only be sunk, it must be raised 
again to its former level without either altering or 
flUing up the course of rivers ; there must be no tilting 
up of the strata ; no bare rocks lying atop that were 
not there before ; the deep rich loam, that lay above 
before the waters covered the land, must lie above 
still. Those who can believe in such an event need 
have no hesitation in adding Baron Munchasen to their 
creed.* 

* The universal deluge shows Q-od's way of bring- 
ing a flood upon the earth ; the strata of the earth's 
crust was then neither displaced nor deranged ; even 
the loose alluvial soil on the surface was not washed 
away ; and we have still more definite and pointed evi- 
dence, in the case of the flood of the Record, that no 
damage was done either to the surface of .the gprooitd, 
or the channels of rivers. 
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M** The deep" of the Record, I repeat, was a great 
sea ; it was larger than the Caspian Sea ; larger than 
the Black Sea ; larger than the Mediterranean Sea ; 
and was probably connected with all these bodies of 
water, as it certainly was with the Pacific Ocean ; and 
whatever living creatures then inhabited these seas, 
all of these creatures would have free ingress to *' the 
waters of the deep " that for a time flooded Asia. 

The removal of the waters of this in-land — or if I 
may use the expression — this on-land sea appears to 
have been an event of the most quiet and peaceful na- 
ture possible ; and the land, as soon as it has got rid 
of the waters, is in good and proper condition for 
growing herbs, flowers, fruit trees, &c., in great abun- 
dance and variety ; and anon fitted to become the habi- 
tation of man and the other animals destined to inhabit 
the earth along with him. And, nothing requires to 
be done to the ground to adapt it to all these high 
and important purposes. The same deep rich soil 
which it possessed before the waters flowed gently in 
and covered it, was all there still. Moreover, the pre- 
servation of the river, which ran through the. garden, 
in all its entireness from its source to the sea in the 
far south, proves to a demonstration, that the land had 
suffered no violence, had experienced no disturbance, 
))eyond having its surface laid for a time under water ; 
I say for a time ; for had the seas covered it for ages, 
as the believers in a chaos maintain, the deposits from 
the waters would have completely filled up its chan- 
nels, and prevented it from ever again flowing along 
in its old courses. 

From the numerous proofs which have been ad- 
duced, it is beyond all doubt or dispute that the ter- 
tiary and the human periods were separated from each 
other for about the space of a year. When the at- 
mosphere was destroyed, and the flood brought on in 
Asia, the tertiary pdriod was at an end ; when a new 
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atmosphere was created, and the flood in Asia removid, 
the human period was begun. Strange as it may 
sound, the few months that came between these two 
periods belong to neither. As these months did not 
commence till the tertiary was over, and ended where 
the human period began, neither of these epochs have 
any claim whatever to them ; they form a time-wall 
of partition between them, sufficiently thick to prevent 
the one from ever being confounded with the other by 
unprejudiced inquirers. The wheels of time were 
running as fast as ever, but the course of nature as 
respects our earth had been laid under powerful re- 
straint. 

The five great geological periods preceding the 
human have each their distinct fauna, and to a consi- 
derable extent also their distinct flora. The first law 
established respecting the fauna is the following : 

**The species of animals of one geological epoch 
lived neither before nor after that epoch ; each for- 
mation has its own fossil species : and the same species 
is never found in two strata of a different age.'* — 
Kichardson's Palosont^ p. 209.) 

Now, if we suppose the atmosphere to have been 
destroyed at the close of each of these epochs, it will 
satisfactorily explain how the plants and animals of 
one period are so distinct from those of all the rest. 
Por want of sufficient air the greater proportion of 
both would immediately perish.* The roots of some 
few plants, and the seeds of others, might surviv-e the 
interval between the two periods, and thus some of 



* As good light is indispensable to promote the 
health and growth of plants, the obscuration of the 
light of the sun, when the atmosphere was demolished, 
would hasten the dissolution of plants in those parts of 
the world which were not covered with the floodt 
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^e plants of one era be preserved to spring up in the 
next. The light and heat of the sun of one period 
might be to a considerable extent different from what 
they were in the period immediately preceding it. 
The state of the soil at the beginning of one era would 
differ almost in nothing from what it was at the end 
of the foregoing ; but the soil at the end of an epoch 
would be in a very different state from what it was at 
the beginning of it. Throughout the whole of each 
geological era the plants and the animals were sub- 
servient to highly economical purposes for the future 
periods of the globe. 

Milton, though he represents the divine fiat as ad- 
dressed to the waters, describes the land, not only as 
moving and undergoing great alterations, but as the 
oause of the subsequent motions on the part of the 
water. The great poet, accordingly, gives a copious 
delineation of the changes which the land suffers be- 
fore he speaks of the gathering together of the waters ; 
at the same time he conceives the flood to have been 
universal, sweeping over the whole surface of the globe. 

The earth was formed, but in the womb as yet 
Of waters, embryon immature involved, 
Appeared not : over all the face of earth 
Main ocean flow'd. 

When God said : 
' Be gathered now, ye waters under heaven, 
Into one place, and let dry land appear.' 
Immediately the mountains huge appear 
Emergent, and their broad backs upheave 
Into the clouds ; their tops ascend the sky : 
Bo high as heaved the tumid hills, so low 
Down sunk a hollow bottom broad and deep, 
Capacious bed of waters ; thither they 
Hasted with glad precipitance, up rolled 
As drops on dust conglobing from the dry ; 
Part rise a crystal wall, or ridge direct, 
For haste ; such flight the great command impressed 
On the awift floods ; as armies at the call 

Q 
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Of tron^pet (for of armies thou hast heard) --f 

Troop to their standard, so the watery throng, 
Wave rolling after wave, where way they found. 
If steep, with torrent rapture, if through plain, 
Soft-ebbing ; nor withstood them rock or hill, 
But they, or under ground, or circuit wide 
With serpent error wandering found their way, 
And on the washy oose deep channels wore ; 
Easy, ere God had bid the ground be dry, 
All but within those banks, where rivers now 
Stream, and perpetual draw their humid train. 

— Par. Lost, B. 7. 

Before proceeding further, it may not be improper 
here to take notice of a specious objection to the fact 
of an interval occurring between the tertiary and the 
human periods : *' It is a great fact," says Mr Millar 
of the Witness^ ** now fully established in the course 
of geological discovery, that between the plants which, 
in the present time, cover the earth, and the animals 
which inhabit it, and the animals and plants of the 
later extinct creations, there occurred no break or 
blank, but that on the contrary many of the existing 
organisms were contemporary during the morning of 
their being with many of the extinct ones during the 
evening of theirs. We know further that not a few 
of the shells, and several even of the wild animals 
which continue to survive amid our tracts of hill and 
forest, were in existence many ages ere the human 
age began" — {Geology, p. 9). All that Mr Miller has 
said about the shells common to the tertiary and the 
human periods may be conceded to the full extent of 
his wishes, without in the least affecting what has 
been stated respecting the separation between the ter- 
tiary and the human periods. Shells may have sur- 
vived both the flood and the demolition of the atmo- 
sphere. But no land animals could live in the regions 
covered by the flood, and the number even of the 
lowest species must have been very small that oat- 
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lived the destruction of the atmosphere in the other 
parts of the earth. The remark of Bishop Berkeley 
that " the shells and stones of the primeval world are 
preserved down to our time" has heen often quoted. 
Shells might survive a catastrophe which carried death 
and destruction to every quadruped and hird within 
the range of its operation. '^ We have spoken of ex- 
tinct animals, hecause it is now admitted by all natu- 
ralists, that the animals of our own acquaintance are 
not mere fossil species gradually changed by climate 
and other local circumstances, and that the probability 
is extremely remote of discovering even a small pro- 
portion of the supposed extinct species in a living state 
in regions hitherto unexplored — (Quar, Rev, 68). It 
may well be questioned, if any of the distinguished 
naturalists alluded to above were aware of the means 
employed to annihilate the animals of the tertiary, 
and form a complete separation between them and the 
animals of our own era. These means have already 
lieen pointed out, and, for asserting them, we have the 
Authority of Revelation ; and the universal belief of 
naturalists in the total extinction of the animals of 
the tertiary period is in full harmony with the decla- 
rations of Scripture. Mr Miller's opinion, however, 
runs counter to both the findings of science, and the 
truths of inspiration ; and it rests with him to prove, 
that '' several even of the wild animals which continue 
to survive amid our tracts of hill and forest, were in 
existence many ages ere the human age began." That 
there were animals during the tertiary period of the 
flame sort and name with some of our own animals 
cannot be denied ; but it cannot be satisfactorily shown 
that these animals of ours are the actual descendants 
of animals that lived in the tertiary period ; that is 
the point to be proved. Cuvier thus defines a species : 
** A species may be defined as comprehending the iu- 
i^vidualfl which descend from each other, or from com- 
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mon parents, and those which resemble them as mucb 
as they resemble each other." Apostolical succession 
is hard to prove ; but a generative succession of ani- 
mals reaching down to our own day from animals that 
were created and lived in the tertiary, will be found 
still harder. Instead of several such animals running 
on our hills, it will puzzle Mr Miller to point out one. 
From the passages we have been examining in both 
the first and second chapters of G^enesis, we may ga* 
ther much respecting both the existence and the age 
of the earth before the creative week. The flood imd 
the removal of the flood are both mentioned in the 
Kecord ; but Moses is entirely silent about the for- 
mation of the flood. The reason is : the Record goes 
no further back than the first creative day. In the 
account which we have of the state of the earth on that 
day, the flood is described as resting upon the dry land 
before a single " Let" or fiat of the Creator goes forth; 
and we read of nothing being done to effect its re- 
moval till the third day. The existence of this flood 
then proves the existence of the globe before the work 
of creation began ; it does more : it shows, that the 
matter of the globe had arrived at the mature state it 
is in at present, for we have mention there of both 
earth and water. And, though the sacred historian 
had supplied us with no more information concerning 
the condition of the globe, at the commencement of the 
human period, we could have inferred with certainty 
that it had existed for countless ages before. The 
progress of chemical and geological discoveries enables 
us to draw that conclusion, and an inspired apostle, 
going beyond the informations of science, declares that 
** the things which are seen were not made of things 
which do appear." Further: on the third day, as 
soon as the waters of the flood are removed, we flind a 
river running nearly the whole length of Asia ; the 
existence of this river proves, that the flood had been of 
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but short duration, otherwise the channels of the river 
would have been filled up ; that before the flood was 
brought on, the world existed in a similar state to what 
it did after its removal ; that a period preceded the 
human period in which there was dry land through 
which rivers ran, as they do still, and during which 
both the land and th^ rivers, we may infer, were sub- 
servient to the economical purposes of the earth. 
Again : good soil covered the plains of Asia in the 
creative week ; and beneath that soil, and at no great 
distance from the surface, there were precious metals 
and precious stones. Precious stones and precious 
metals imply the existence of rocks, for neither the 
metals nor the precious stones are ever found in the 
soft loam. Now, what stronger proofs of the great 
antiquity of the earth before the creative week can be 
desired? And they are all got by interpreting the 
words of Moses according to the acknowledged rules of 
criticism. ** The earth" throughout the Record im- 
plies the existence of the solid crust of the earth on 
which the alluvial soil rests. Had the simple fact not 
been wholly lost sight of in this controversy that our 
globe was not oris^inally made of earth, and rocks, and 
metals, but of ** things which do not appear," no man 
of common intelligence who came to the Record of 
creation with an unbiassed and unprejudiced mind 
could ever assert that Moses there speaks of the mate- 
rial of which the globe was originally made, or the 
globe in any of its incipient stages. Divines and geo- 
logists surely know, that the Hebrew aretz^ the Greek 
yrjf the Latin ten'ay and the English ** earth," all de- 
note solid matter, and that our globe did not contain 
solid matter for many thousand years after its first for- 
mation. If therefore geologists and divines admit my 
explanation of the above words to be correct, they must 
either hold, in contradiction to the facts of geology, 
that our globe was originally formed of solid matter — 
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earth, rocks, tnetals, &c., or at onee abandon the long 
period erroneously assumed to intervene between the 
things mentioned in the first verse of the Record, and 
those described in the nest of the chapter. If the j 
affirm that our globe was created in a solid state, they 
betray gross ignorance of geology ; on the other hand, 
if they deny that " earth" and theicorresponding words 
in other languages signify solid matter, they show a 
great lack of scholarship. If they would only act a 
consistent part, they could not fail to discover, that 
there is no room for disparity between the truths 0f 
Revelation and the facts of geology ; and that the ap- 
parent discrepancy has been caused entirely by their 
own unauthorized assumptions and palpable inconsis* 
tencies. Let them only drop these, and the whdle 
controversy is at an end ; but no : they will go on for 
another half century devising *^ schemes of reconcilia- 
tion." 

Before passing on to another verse, I shall make a 
single closing reflection. If we would allow the Mosaic 
Record to utter its own thoughts, and give out its own 
suggestions, we might learn from it a great deal more 
than what was done to the earth during the creative 
week to fit it for the abode of mankind. When, for 
example, we find an interval taking place between the 
tertiary and the human periods, and the demolition of 
the atmosphere and a flood the twofold means adopted 
to cause the separation between them, would it not be 
worth while to inquire, whether an interval happened 
between any of the preceding geological periods, and 
what were the means employed to effect it ? * Also, 



* But, the same necessity for a flood might not 
exist in the four first geological epochs, seeing that 
the true land animals were then comparatively so few, 
and that land and water so frequently changed places 
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what effects such intervals may have had in separating 
between the plants and the animals of one period and 
the plants and the animals of the next ? Many geolo- 
gists draw such a nice distin^on between the product-s 
of different eras as to lead dne to suppose that some 
very decided means had been used to create differences 
between them. Now, what more likely than the de* 
struction of the atmosphere, and a flood either partial 
or universal ; also an alteration in the light and the 
heat of the sun, &c. ? 

Ver. 10. '* And God called the dry land earth, and 
the gathering together of the waters called he seas." 

The language here employed intimates the extent 
of the land which the flood covered. The waters as 
they retire are not all collected into one sea, but into 
''seas," which proves that the land bordered upon 
several seas : The Black Sea, and the Gasman, on 
the north-east ; the Indian Ocean, and the Persian 
Gulf, &c., on the south; the Red Sea and the Medi- 
terranean on the West In verse ninth it is said : 
'* Let the waters under the heaven be gathered into 
one place"; this cannot mean that all the waters which 
composed the flood were to return to one sea ; ''the 
waters under the heaven " must refer to more than one 
sea.- " By one place " then we are to understand that 
hereafter there was to be a fixed place of abode for 
the waters, and also for the land ; yet it can not be 
denied that, with the exception of the inland seas 
(which might not be included in the fiat) all the 
waters of our globe form but one vast sea. 

The circumstance of God's giving names to the 
light and the darkness, to the firmament, to the dry 
land and the waters, is of itself conclusive evidence 

for other purposes ; though the demolition of the at- 
mosphere might still be required to separate the ani- 
maiB of one peciod from those of another.. 
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that from the first creative day the world was being 
prepared for a race of intelligent creatures far higher 
than the sun had yet shone upon here on earth. The sue- 
cessive races of irration^ji animals that had hitherto 
inhabited the globe were not blest with the gift of 
artificial speech, nor with the corresponding thoughte 
— wandering through time and through eternity — of 
which artificial language is the exponent ; to them 
artificial names of things therefore would have been 
provided in vain. Their external senses guided them 
to the food best adapted to their respective natures, to 
the rivers and fountains where they could quench their 
thirst, ,to the coverts where they could night after night 
enjoy the luxury of repose ; and, for the communica- 
tion of their various desires and emotions, natural lan- 
guage answered all the purposes of their being. It was 
to be far otherwise with man : made in the image of God, 
to him artificial language was to become the instrument 
of his purest and highest enjoyments. By means of lan- 
guage he was to think and meditate, and express all his 
thoughts and feelings, and hold varied intercourse 
with his fellow-men, face to face, or parted far from 
one another by both sea and land ; by language, also, 
man was to hold communion with his Maker, and 
pay to him that reverence, honour, and worship, 
which are due to God as his creator, his preserver, and 
the giver of all good. As there were no rational beings 
on this earth before man, the names given to things 
are the shadows of coming events, and plainly declare 
that the world is plenishing for a new and high order 
of things. The phrase "dry land" means land as 
opposed to seas and other bodies of water ; ** earth '* 
may be used either with or without the antithesis to 
water ; for the most part it is employed without any 
immediate reference to that other element. " Earth'* 
properly means the soil or soft mould which covers the 
surface ; but,.by the figure synecdoche,. it may signify 
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the whole materials of which the globe is composed. 
" Globe " may be applied to the world in all the states > 
and stages of its existence ; '* Earth," only after it has 
become solid matter, and fit to^be made the habitat of 
both plants and animals. By losing sight of this last 
distinction, divines and geologists have gone far, far 
astray in their interpretations of the Mosaic Kecord 
of creation. *' Sea," again, is the generic name for 
all large bodies of water, more especially salt water — 
whether wholly surrounded by land, as the Caspian 
Sea, the Dead Sea — or only partially encompassed, as 
the White Sea, the North Sea. Oceans are seas, but 
all seas are not oceans. 

For the reasons assigned, the giving of permanent 
names to things before the human period would have 
been useless ; and, in the case of some things, we may 
perceive an impropriety also. During the five great 
geological periods that preceded our own, land and 
water were not permanent, as they have been since the 
world was prepared for man. Throughout the whole 
of these long cycles land and water were constantly 
shifting their places ; where there was land in one 
age, in the next there might be nothing but water ; 
and the contrary. These interchanges of position 
were going on all over the globe ; and so long as nei- 
ther land nor water was stable and permanent, there 
would have been as little propriety as utility in as- 
signing fixed names to things so liable to fluctuation 
and change. But, when all these revolutions were 
brought to a close; when, generally speaking, the 
boundaries which both land and water were for ever 
to observe, had been fixed ; when oceans were always 
to remain oceans, and land always land ; when seas 
and lakes were always to continue water, and islands 
dry land ; lastly : when rational beings were on the 
eve of becoming denizens of the earth^then we per- 
^ive both propriety and utility in giving permanent 
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names to permanent things — but no sooner. As all 
# the names given to things in the creative week were 

intended for the use of man, so must also have been all 
the creations — circumstances which furnish strong ad-* 
ditional proofe that the days of the Record are natural 
days. 

Ver. 10. " And God saw that it was good." 
As soon as the dry land is relieved of the waters of 
the flood, and the boundaries of both land and water 
permanently fixed, the Creator gives to both names 
destined to remain till the end of time. God next 
looks upon the whole arrangement, and pronounces it 
good for all the purposes which both land and water 
were intended to serve during the whole of the human 
period ; just as a husbandman would survey a marshy 
piece of ground, from which he had drained the water 
into a neighbouring pond, and declare both the 
land and the pond to be improved, and the ground 
to be in good and proper .condition for either pas- 
turage or the plough. At the end of one geological 
epoch the land was every way fit for immediate occu- 
pation by the plants and animals of the next. The 
land of the tertiary became the laud of the human epoch, 
without requiring anything being done to adapt it 
for new races of plants and animals. The improve- 
ment which the soil had been receiving during the 
tertiary, was what fitted it for the ends of the succeed- 
ing era. The soil was good before the flood covered 
it, and it lost nothing by its temporary submersion. 
In many parts of the world at that time, the ground 
might have been poor enough, and might have re- 
quired much cultivation to bring it into a condition 
for becoming a comfortable abode for the human race. 
But God, who fixes the boundaries of our habitations, 
had determined that mankind should commence their 
career in this world with every physical, as well as 
every moral, advantage. With this view Asia had 
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been for ages preparing to be the original seat of our 
race ; there the soil was rich before '* the beginning," 
and in full readiness for creatures of a far higher 
type than had hitherto occupied it. It was for man, 
that the ground there had been so highly improved ; 
it was for man, the flood had been brought upon it ; 
it was for man, the flood was removed, and fixed limits 
set to both land and water throughout the globe. 
God looked upon the whole scene and saw that it was 
good. 

From the third creative day the globe may be said 
to enter upon a new career as regards land and water, 
independently of any other consideration. For many 
thousand years before that day, land and water had 
been subjected to numberless upheavings and sub- 
sidences. But, as soon on the third day as the waters 
of the flood were removed, continents and seas had 
fixed limits assigned them, and the great geological 
revolutions were at an end. Henceforth the geogra- 
phical features of the globe were to continue firm and 
stable. In one place the sea might encroach a small 
way on the land ; in another, the land might gain a 
little on the sea ; an isthmus might be changed to a 
strait; a strait, become dry land; lakes might be 
formed on land, and islands in seas and friths. But, 
notwithstanding these and other slight alterationsi 
stability and permanency were from this time forth to 
be unfailing characteristics of both land and sea. 

In point of number, the third creative day corre- 
sponds to the oolitic period of the strata. From the 
beginning of this epoch up to the end of the tertiary 
the earth had to undergo about two thirds of those 
cosmical changes and convulsions which were required 
in order to make it a fit habitation for mankind. 
Such being the case, as the only cosmical event which 
takes place on the third creative day is the fixing of 
the permanent relative positions of land and water, 
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that event could not take place till the revolutiom 
of the third, fourth, and fifth, geological epochs were all 
over ; and the third creative day being thus posterior 
to all these epochs, cannot— even though it were itself 
a long period — correspond to any one of them ; hut a 
long period it cannot he, else the fourth, fifth, sixth, 
and seventh, days of the Record must all be long pe- 
riods, and all posterior to the five great geological 
periods — which lands us in inextricable confusion and 
absurdity. 

As soon as the waters have been all gathered to- 
gether by the fiat of the Almighty, and both land and 
water have had permanent boundaries assigned them, 
and have had appropriate names bestowed on them, 
the Creator proceeds with the second part of the third 
day's work. 

Ver. 11. " And God said. Let the earth bring forth 
grass, the herb yielding seed, and the fruit-tree yield- 
ing fruit after his kind, whose seed is in itself, upon 
the earth : And it was so." 

Ver. 12. " And the earth brought forth grass, and 
herb yielding seed after his kind, and the tree yielding 
fruit, whose seed was in itself, after his kind : And 
Q-od saw that it was good.*' 

By " the earth" in these two verses we are to un- 
derstand the whole extent of Asia which, by the re- 
moval of the waters of the flood had just been restored 
to the full condition of dry land. How rapid and how 
effectual must have been the process by which " the 
deep" had been sent back to the adjoining seas whence 
it came. '^ God spake and it was done ; he com- 
manded, and it stood fast" (Psa. xxxiii. 9). Where 
in the morning the sun shone on a wide expanse 
of waters, there, ere he set, grass, and herbs, and 
flowers, and fruit-trees, owned the genial influenee 
of his beams. The earth was no longer " without 
form and void ;" the deep and the darkness were gone^; 




ii 
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the earth was dow crowned with far richer products, 
and showed higher heauties and attractions than ever 
it possessed hefore. 

The vegetable productions, specified in the text, 
are, according to their generic characters, diyisible 
into three sorts :— 

(1.) Grass; 

'2.) Herbs bearing seed ; 

,3.) Trees bearing fruit. 

In relation to the purposes for which they are said 
to have been created, they are divisible into two 
classes : — 

(1.) Grass, for all graminivorous or herbivorous 
creatures — both beasts and birds ; 

(2.) Seed-bearing herbs and fruit-trees for man 
alone. 

These purposes are thus specially pointed out :-^ 

Ver. 29. ** And God said : Behold I have given you 
every herb bearing seed, which is upon the face of all 
the earth, and every tree, in which is the fruit of a 
tree yielding seed ; to you it shall be for meat." 

Ver. 30. " And to every beast of the earth, and to 
every fowl of the air, and to everything that creepeth 
upon the earth, wherein there is life, I have given 
every green herb for meat." 

We find allusion to the same arrangement, as if still 
in force, nearly three thousand years after the crea- 
tion: 

Psa. civ. 14. "He causeth grass to grow for [the 
cattle, and herb for the service of man." 

The species of plants. known by the generic name of 
grass are, in our epoch at least, the most universally 
diffused throughout the earth of known vegetation ; so 
that, though the graminivorous animals are the most 
numerous of any, and most of them in their natural 
state devour food almost all day long, meat in profu- 
sion is provided for them all. Grass differs from al- 
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most all other plants in a variety of respects. It may 
be trampled under foot, to a great extent, by man and 
by beasts, without sustaining any permanent iigary* 
The blade springs up anew almost as soon aa the 
weight which oppressed it is removed. Provided there 
be only sufficient moisture in the soil, it is the most 
lasting of pastures ; and, unless subjected to severe and 
long-continued droughts, never dies out. It is the first 
to own the influence of fostering showers and genial 
suns. Grass is the hardiest of all herbs ; it is less af- 
fected by what are termed good and bad seasons, ex- 
treme drought excepted, than all other plants ; it en- 
dures with impunity the winter's colds and the sum* 
mer's heats ; it grows in very cold climes, and, provided 
it can but find moisture enough, thrives in very hot la- 
titudes. Moreover, grass may be termed the most 
ambitious plant that springs from the bosom of the 
earth ; wherever there is soil, there you may expect 
grass ; left to itself, it would soon cover the whole 
surface of the ground ; our very streets and highways 
would soon be overrun with grass. 

But, though this succulent herb be now so ubiqui* 
tous, that it would be more difficult to say where it is 
not than where it is, its existence before the creative 
week is far from certain ; and its existence in the pa- 
laeozoic period more especially too improbable to gain 
credence with those that know anything of the state 
of the world at that time. The characteristic animals 
of the epoch before our own were of large type, and 
required food of a very different nature from the small 
green herbs of our time. Plants to which the name of 
grass has been given did exist before the world was 
prepared for man ; but these grasses were arborescent, 
and both in form and size resembled trees. They 
were as unlike the grasses which now clothe the fields 
as the equisetum (horse-tail) of the palaeozoic and 
secondary ages, which attained to the dimensions ef 
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the earth was now crowned with far richer products, 
and showed higher heauties and attractions than ever 
it possessed hefore. 

The vegetahle productions, specified in the text, 
are, according to their generic characters, diyisible 
into three sorts :— 

(1.^ Grass; 

(2.) Herbs bearing seed ; 

(3.) Trees bearing fruit. 

In relation to the purposes for which they are said 
to have been created, they are divisible into two 
dasses: — 

(1.) Grass, for all graminivorous or herbivorous 
creatures — both beasts and birds ; 

(2.) Seed-bearing herbs and fruit-trees for man 
alone. 

These purposes are thus specially pointed out :^- 

Ver. 29. ** And God said : Behold I have given you 
every herb bearing seed, which is upon the face of all 
the earth, and every tree, in which is the fruit of a 
tree yielding seed ; to you it shall be for meat." 

Ver. 30. " And to every beast of the earth, and to 
every fowl of the air, and to everything that creepeth 
upon the earth, wherein there is life, I have given 
eveiT green herb for meat." 

We find allusion to the same arrangement, as if still 
in force, nearly three thousand years after the crea- 
tion: 

Psa. civ. 14. "He causeth grass to grow for [the 
cattle, and herb for the service of man." 

The species of plants known by the generic name of 
grass are, in our epoch at least, the most universally 
diflfused throughout the earth of known vegetation ; so 
that, though the graminivorous animals are the most 
numerous of any, and most of them in their natural 
state devour food almost all day long, meat in profu- 
sion is provided for them all. Grass dififers from al- 
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of our epoch ; a fortiori^ they were far too good fbr tlie 
coarser animals of the preceding period. Before the 
!Fall, Adam and Eve had full liberty granted them to 
eat of every tree of the garden, the tree of knowledge 
of good and evil excepted. But fruit grown on trees 
did not constitute the whole of their food ; seed-bear- 
ing herbs appear to have formed the chief part of it 
-before as well as after that event. After they were 
driven from the garden, we find husbandry and -ike 
tending of sheep in the family : Adam>in his own per- 
son, may have been both the first farmer and the first 
shepherd. Husbandry seems to have been held in higher 
estimation than the mere shepherd life then, as it is at 
present. Accordingly, Cain, the first-born, became a 
husbandman ; and Abel, the younger, and the better 
of the two, was content to tend sheep. The high and 
steady value which from the very first mankind have 
set upon grain of every sort shows how admirably 
adapted it is for the human constitution, and the well- 
being of the human race. We never tire of food pre- 
pared from grain ; it promotes health, and strength, 
and vigour, for the energetic discharge of the active 
duties as well as for the full physical enjoyment of 
life. Famine, war, and pestilence, are God's three 
great judgments, when he inflicts punishment on na- 
tions for their sins ; and in Scripture famine means a 
scarcity of solid food, not of the luxuries of liie— of 
com rather than of wine and oil. ^ 

But, over and above the ample provision made for 
supplying mankind with the staple commodities of life, 
the Creator was graciously pleased to bestow on them 
what may be termed ike natural luxuries of life : ** The 
fruit-tree yielding fruit after his kind, whose seed lain 
itself." Most herbs yield only seed ; some produce 
fruit also — the strawberry for instance. Fruit-tree^ 
bear both fruit and seed ; the seed for reproducing the 
plant is in the fruit — such as the small seeds of tke 
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Apple and the orange, l!he stones of the plnm and the 
cnerry ; but^ though the seed be in the fruit, it is not 
a part of the fVuit, viewed as an edible production : 
this seems to explain '' whose seed is in itself," though 
that phrase may be only a Hebraism intimating that 
fruit-trees possess seed, whence they may be repro- 
dticed, and the races continued. 

Fruit-trees do not all belong exclusively to the 
human period ; but fruit-trees, in relation to the num- 
ber and the variety of their kinds, form one of the 
leading and distinguishing characteristics of our era. 
The London clay belongs to the eocene or lowest divi- 
sion of the tertiary strata ; the island of Sheppey is 
** an out-lier of the London clay," as Mr Richardson ex- 
presses it, and in that island ^ave been found the chief 
fossil fruits hitherto discovered : " The fruits of this 
locality are abundant. They are all of a tropical 
nature, and constitute an important feature of the 
eoeene flora. By some this district was supposed to 
have been the site of numerous spice islands ; by others 
it has been regarded as an estuary deposit, and the 
fhiits are conjectured to have been drifted by a river 
flrom the land" (Richardson's Geology, p. 361). 
** Seed-vessels, and stems and branches of trees, of a 
tropical character, probably drifted by currents into 
the gulf of the London basin, occur in such abundance 
and variety, that the existence of a group of spice islands 
seems necessary to account for so vast an accumulation 
of vegetable productions. The seed vessels found at 
Sheppey are referable to several hundred species ; some 
are related to the cardamom, date, areca, cocoa ; and 
one species of berry bears much resemblance to the 
fruit of the coffee" (Mantell, Won. Geol i. 217). The 
tropical character of these fruits is strongly in favour 
of the idea of their having been drifted into their pre- 
leiit situation from warm southern latitudes. The 
eheumstanoe too of their being found only in one 

R 
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locality prores satisfactorily that, at that period iEtbe 
history of the earth, fruits were, compared with their. 
present abundance and wonderful variety^ exceedingly 
rare. Had they been as numerous as in our time^ 
they would not have been confined to a group of 
islands, or even to a single continent, but by the ageobey 
of winds and waves, in the absence of other meana of 
conveyance, been diffused over the whole earth, and 
In consequence been present everywhere throughoai 
the strata. Still, these fruits, few though they were 
for a whole world, must have had a centre of creationt^ 
and, as they are tropical in their character, nothing 
more likely than that thai centre lay in some part of 
the quarter of the earth which formed the scene of the 
creations for our period. That quarter may have pos- 
sessed the richest soil at the beginning of the tertiary, 
as assuredly it did at its close. We want evidence, 
however, for asserting that the fruits of the London 
basin came from Asia ; on the other hand, we have no 
proofs of any other centre of creation for them ; still* 
it is not altogether necessary to suppose that these 
fruits were wafted so far, for at the beginning of the 
tertiary period it is not improbable that the London 
basin enjoyed a climate as warm as that of the tropiee 
at present. But to this, again, it may be answered : 
If these fruits had been grown where they are now 
found, they would have spread in their living state 
over the whole of the London basin, and in their fossil 
state been plentiful in every part of it. 

But, however these things may be, for the plantg 
peculiar to our era we have but one centre of crea- 
tion, and that is Asia, and the same part of Asia which 
was the centre of creation of the animals formed on the 
sixth day — man included — and also the primitive abode 
of mankind. What, or how many of the plants of the 
preceding epoch survived the catastrophe that sepa* 
rated it from our time we cannot teU ; but^ in the 
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Record of creation, we read of but one creation of 
plants to plenish the world anew, and that one creation 
in one place or centre. In diverging from their ori- 
ginal site they would spread in all directions — north, 
south, east, west. We speak about indigenous plants 
and animals, though we cannot prove a single plant or 
a single animal now in existence (with the exception 
of shells and other humble types) to be indigenous to 
any country of the world except to Asia. So the an- 
cients called the original inhabitants of a country iri' 
digefMB or autochthones, though the original seat of man- 
kind in Asia be the only country to which, in the 
strict acceptation of the term, man is indigenous. 
Now, it cannot be affirmed of any of our plants, that 
they are indigenous to any country except that coun- 
try in which the plants peculiar to our era were cre- 
ated on the third day. We do not know that a single 
blade even of grass was specially created for Europe, 
Afi*ica, America, Australia, and other islands. We 
ean- trace some of our grasses, and many of our herbs, 
flowers, and fruits to Asia. Travelling somewhat 
solely westward — at least the more choice of all sorts 
have been tardy in their migrations — most of the 
Asiatic plants, that can be successfully cultivated in 
Europe, have been introduced into it. In a similar 
manner have they penetrated into all the other coun- 
tries of the earth. It is hardly to be expected that we 
should be able to trace the common grass that clothes 
our fields and hill-sides to the place where it was cre- 
ated;, yet some of the plants which must rank as 
" grass," as that term is employed in the Kecord, can 
be traced to Asia. Medica or lucern is a species of 
clover, which affords very nutricious food for cattle, and 
of which cattle are very fond. When Darius, king of 
Persia, invaded Greece, lucern formed part of the food 
wkiqh his army brought along with it from Asia for 
the cattle. As the numerous host advanced through 
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the eountry, seeds of Incem were dropped w^ereVer 
the horses and heasts of burden were fed ; and thus 
lucem, a gift unconsciously bestowed by an enemy, 
learned to grow, and grow abundantly, in a aofl. to 
which it was not indigenous. The Greeks were not 
slow in discovering the value of this plant ; and oily 
a few years passed before lucem was extensivelj cul- 
tivated throughout Greece. From Greece it found Jts 
way into Italy, and is now largely grown in every 
country of Europe. Millet-grass is another plant of 
Asiatic origin ; and the grain called millet ia indige- 
nous to Asia, in several countries of which it is gftfwn 
extensively, and annually imported into Europe ; lAe 
best is from India ; the grain was first imported into 
Italy about the beginning of the Christian er% where 
it soon after began to be cultivated. The whole ef tiie 
cereal plants came from the east,* 

Milton's delineation of the creation of pkilitSy 
though not so copious as might have been expected, is 
more in accordance with the Mosaic Record than any 
of his other pictures relating to the creative week. 

'* Let the earth 
Put forth the verdant grasB, herb yielding seed. 



* In books of gardening, botany, travels, Ao., 
occasionally meet with plants said to be natives of the 
South of Europe. We ought to receive such staie^ 
ments with caution. The truth is : if the histcnrj e£ 
these plants were all known, it would be found, tiiat. 
ninety-nine out of every hundred of them came frepn: 
Asia, and were some of the plants brought into eaurtv 
ence in the third day of the creative week. Whethtf^ 
imported into Europe, or wafted thither by the wiade 
and the waves, they would first find a habitation en; 
its southern shores, and might not be fitted to gfNm 
further norths at least in the open air. 
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- And fnii^tfee yielding fruit after her kind, 
Whose seed is in herself upon the earth." 
He scarce had said, when the bare earth, till then 
Desert and bare, unsightly, unadorned. 
Brought forth the tender grass, whose verdure clad 
Her uniyersal face with pleasant green ; 
Then herbs of every leaf, that sudden flowr'd 
Opening their various colors, and made gay 
Her bosom smelling sweet, and these scarce blown, 
Forth florish'd thick the clustering vine, forth crept 
^e smelling gourd, up stood the corny reed 
Imbttttel'd in her field ; and th' humble shrub 
Jjid bosh with frizled hair implicit : last 
AoM as in dance the stately trees, and spread 
Their branches hung with copious f^uit, or gemmed 
Their blossoms : with high woods the hills were crown'd. 
With tufts the valleys and each fountain side, 
With borders long the rivers : that earth now 
ISeem'd like to heav'n, a seat where gods might dwell, 
Or wander with delight, and love to haunt 
Her sacred shades." — Pc^, Lott, B. 7. 

Ver. 12. "And Q-od saw that it was good.*' 
As the animals of each successive period were changed, 
and new races adapted to the improved state of the 
earth called into existence, so new plants were created 
to suit the wants of the animals, and to be subservient 
also to other purposes connected with the then pre- 
sent or the future destiny of the world. In each 
period the adaptations differed considerably ; but 
in each the plants were completely fitted to be 
food for the animals, and both plants and 
animals perfectly suited to the condition of the earth. 
As the earth became prepared to receive them, higher 
types of both plants and animals were brought into 
iMing, till, in the human period, the series ended with 
the creation of the highest and best forms of both. In 
erery one of the previous periods the permanent adap- 
tation's were as good for the ends for which they were 
made as the permanent arrangements of the human 
period were for their purposes; but it is probable, 
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that of M cfoch Wt thekoHB was a BemafrialeC 
tbe ereatiooi writfteii ovi aad frcaerred, wMmg ikai 
Bone of the others contaiard ratienal beii^ for wlH»e 
lake an aeeeont of what tbe Greater hid. damt for 
them eonld hare heea Made oat. 

Tboofh the deaeriptioB whidi ihe i ns pi red aatiier 
gires of tbe plants erealed be brirf»it is dear, upeciic, 
and eomprebeiisiTe. A child covM scarce misappre 
bend bis sKaning ; and, if set to tbe task of diseowsr- 
ing within tbe compass of tbe Becord tbe parpoaes for 
which tbe ^ants were made, would not fiul to aecom- 
plisb it. But, notwithstanding tbe plainneBS and slai- 
plicit J of tbe narratire, as the plants tbemselres, the 
time when tbej were created, and tbe ^ecific ends of 
their creation, bare been all grossly misreprefl^tedyit 
will be necessary here to recnr to their nature, tbe 
time when thej were made. Ac It has been said, 
that the plants created on the third day are not &e 
plants of the human period at all ; unless that state- 
ment can be refnted in a satisfactory manner, it mqr 
greatly damage the Mosaic account of creaticm, for tiie 
sacred historian has twice described them in cimnectioii 
with the human period. 

The first plant named in verses 11 and 12 is called 
grass ; and we must here understand the term in the 
same sense which it has in other parts of the Scrip- 
tures, and in common life. Wherever throughout the 
Bible the word grass occurs, it signifies those small 
plants which domestic cattle and other beasts crop in a 
green state, in the fields. Botanically viewed, grasses 
are very numerous ; their stem or culm is simple, 
cvlindrical, and hollow, generally jointed ; their leaves 
linear and long, in some species jointed ; the glume er 
calyx husky; the seeds simple. Fields into wbiih 
cattle are sent to feed contain only a few sorts of grass* 
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sueh as experience has proved to be most suitable foi* 
cattle, when browsed in a green state. The term grass 
indeed does not apply to these plants but in a green 
state ; grass in a dry state is called hay. Now the 
plant which in the account of the third day is named 
grass, is in the sixth day called a green herb, which it 
a concise definition of grass ; and in the same day is 
is expressly said that this grass or green herb was cre- 
ated to be meat- for beasts, birds, and creeping things 
«*H>f what period ? the human. On each of these days 
three sets of plants are described, and these plants 
correspond to one another, thus : 

Third Day* Sixth Day. 

Grass ; (1) Every green herb ; 

Herb yielding seed ; (2) Every herb bearing 

seed; 
(3) The tree yielding fruit; (3) The fruit of a tree 

yielding seed. 
• No two sets of things could be shown to be more 
JBompletely identical than the plants of these two days; 
the variety in the mode of expressing them is what 
ooeurs in all good authors, and is esteemed an excel- 
lence of style as contributing greatly to its beauty, 
^fae process by which we discover their identity is 
simply a comparison of the one with the other ; you 
read first the one passage, and then the other, and you 
find the plants in both places to agree in every re- 
spect. The most subtile ingenuity cannot discover the 
smallest discrepancy between them. As then the plants 
created on the third day were appointed to man and 
the inferior animals as food on the sixth day ; this 
proves that the adaptations of the third day were for 
tk» human period ; and, if the adaptations of the 
third, so also must be the adaptations of the fourth 
and fifth ; for we cannot imagine that the inspired 
author,' after describing the plants made for the hu- 
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man epoch, would go back to some o 
and tell of something done for them : Bueh a propok* 
terous mode of writing, so far from being compaMbls 
with the gift of divine inspiration, would actuallj hmi 
us to question the author's sanity. 

Notwithstanding the identity of the plants of tiw 
third and the sixth days is so perfect— ^nsweriitt^ MkB 
face to face in a glass — Mr Miller of the WOaeu hm 
undertaken the forlorn task of proving, that the planii 
created on the third day are the plants <^ the 
palaeozoic period — one of the wildest and most dar<* 
ing attempts ever made by any geologist — himaslf 
excepted — for we shall afterwards &id him taking in 
hand others equally bad : ** That which chiefly dia* 
tinguished the paleozoic from the secondary and ter«* 
tiary periods was its gorgeous flora. It was empha- 
tically the period of plants^-' of herbs yielding seed 
after their kind.' In no other did the world ever 
witness such a flora — the youth of the earth was peeu* 
liarly a green and umbrageous youth of dusky asd 
entangled forests — of huge pines and stately araiMa- 
rians — of the reed-like calamite— the tall tree-fern 
— the sculptured sigillaria — and the hirsute kpideden* 
dron" — (Geol.^ pp. 20 and 21). Mr Riehardaai^ 
list of the plants of the same period is the foUowii^s 

1. Arborescent fern ; 5. Lepidodendron; 

2. Pecopteris; 6. Cafamites; 



3. Asterophillites ; 7. Araucaria 

4. Neuropteris; 8. Oasuerina. 



9 



—Rich. Geol, p. 172. 

I have allowed Mr Miller and Mr Richardson to name 
the plants of the palaeozoic period ; respecting tbem 
Mr Richardson makes the following pertinent re^ 
marks : *' The flora of this period, terminating witk. 
the coal, was simple, but magnificent, and extremely 
elegant in its forms, consisting of plants which either 
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have no existing analogues in the present creation, or 
sueh as are now limited to the torrid JEone" — {Oet^.^ 
p* 172). Before proceeding to show how Mr Miller 
manages his proof, it may be proper to apprize the 
ungeological reader, that the palaeozoic period is the 
oldest ef all the geological eras, and its strata conse- 
quently at the very bottom of the geological scale— 
opposite to the soil of the human epoch at the upper 
ead«^.It is the plants of this very remote period, which 
Mr Miller undertakes to identify with the plants 
eailad into existence in the third creative day. 

Mr Miller gives a very fair sample of the plants of 
the paheozoic period, as Mr Richardson's list will 
make evident to the reader ; had he acted as ingenn* 
0B8 a part towards the plants of the Kecord, less fault 
could have been found with him. He does not venture 
to quote either the verses in which the creation of the 
plants are described, or the verses in which the uses for 
which they were made are definitely pointed out. So 
far indeed is he from adducing either of these passages, 
he names correctly only one of the three sorts of plants 
contained in them ; whilst, in speaking of the pal»ozoic 
period, he describes no less than six kinds, and there 
are but a few more altogether. The first plant which 
Moses mentions is grass ; but of this Mr Miller takes 
no notice ; and the reason for his passing it over, we 
may conjecture to have been, that no trace of any such 
plant has ever been discovered in the strata of the 
paleozoic epoch.* And, for no other ireason could it 
be, that he is silent also about '* the fruit-tree yielding 



* Had any of our grasses been sown in the paleozoic 
period, if they had sprung up at all, they would, from 
the world being then unadapted for them, have become 
menstrosities, and have shown little in common with 
the grasses of our time. 
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frnit after his kind whose seed is in itself upon the 
earth." The only plant of the Record he quotes is " the 
herb yielding seed after his kind." All this is signifi- 
cant enough. That there were plants in the paisBO*- 
2oic period bearing seed will not be disputed * but 
were there any herbs in that period — ^that is— Hsmall 
annual plants bearing edible seeds which men could 
eat and relish as food— were there any herbs at that 
time of which men could eat the root or the stern^ or 
the leaves, or the flowers, as there are at present? 
Were there, at that early period in the history of the 
earth, fruit trees bearing fruit which men could enjoy 
as delicate luxuries ? The presence of plants in the 
paleozoic strata about which Moses observes entire 
silence, and the absence of every plant which Moses 
describes, demonstrate, that the palaeozoic plants are 
not the plants of the Record of creation. The dis- 
agreement and discordancy between these two sets of 
plants are as complete, as the agreement and har- 
mony between the plants of the third and the sixth 
creative days are perfect. The discrepancy between 
the plants of the strata and the plants of the Record 
is too great and too glaring for Mr Miller not to 
notice. He thus endeavours to account for the dif- 
ference : *' I ask, whether (of course, making due al- 
lowance for the laxity of the terms, botanic and coo- 
logical, of a primitive language unadapted to the 
nicities of botanic and zoologic science) the Mosaic 
account of creation could be rendered more essentially 
true than we actually find it, to the history of creation, 
geologically ascertained. If, taking the Mosaic days 
as equivalent to lengthened periods, we hold that, in 
giving their brief history the inspired writer seized <m 
but those salient points that, like the two great lights 
of day and night, would have arrested most power^lly 
during these periods a human eye, we shall find tliD 
harmony between the two periods complete" — (flmL 
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p^ 28). Though I have made philology one of the 
principal studies of my life, I do not remember of ever 
having had my attention drawn before to a phrase so 
utterly vague and unmeaning in itself as '* the laxity 
of the terms of a primitive language." Standing by 
itself^ I would defy the best scholar on earth to say 
what it means, if indeed it has any meaning. I can un^ 
derstand what is meant by the poverty of a language, 
or the harshness of a language, or the difficulty of a 
language ; but ** the laxity of the terms of a Ian-* 
guage" is far beyond my capacity. But, though 
utterly at fault in discovering anything like sense in 
the phrase, I am at no loss at all in understanding 
what Mr Miller intends by it. Not one single plant 
in the palaeozoic strata agrees with one single plant in 
the Mosaic Record of creation ; and Mr Miller would 
fain have the reader to believe that this difference is 
^used, not by a diversity between the two sets of 
plants, but by the deficiency or incapacity of the He* 
brew, as being a primitive language, to express or de- 
loribe the plants as they should be. This blow, though 
directly aimed at the language, affects the character 
of Moses as an inspired author also. This poor primi«> 
tive Hebrew, owing to some original and radical de- 
fect in its elements or structure, is incapable, even 
when used by one writing under the guidance of. in- 
spiration, of naming and describing a few plants, in a 
popular manner, the only way in which historians 
think of delineating such plants as they have occasion 
to introduce in the course of their narratives. The 
higtorian has said *' grass" when he should have 
said ** P^copteris — Asterophillites — Neuropteris ; " 
snd " the fruit-tree bearing fruit after his kind " 
instead of — " Lepidodendron — Calamites — Araucaria 
«— Casuerina" but, allowing for these trifling excep* 
tions, the evidence that Moses describes the pakeozoic 
plants icf complete ! Instead of the harmony between 
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'«»r*.)i •«iiil(l fint. <;iinniv -\ro ^tb »t luiits morfr iniikB 
ijw*h ythnr ^4iau 'Jia iaue(i2Vjic UMOi iiza 'iioB» iff- 

tV^ miMt Urtr^ aimm lil iiar :i sua. :n ii»- B»- 
-•AT'l A^iit. *,hft pifuim. uiiL ihwr '1803 

>>r. il. '* .\ail '-iT)(i wifii Lfft -hB ^Brrh bnnK 
^Arf-.h ar/*««, fill A fiftrh /iftUlinc ««L miL "hit Tnip-ttw* 
/lAMiAgr fruit, ^isi^^n* hiH n.niL Tiuae ieed \& n iisilj- 
i>]^of* f-.hA A*rr,h : And it 'vqg w. ' 

V*r. I ^. •* Ami nhft ^airiii inuirhr -jxrh xnsm mA 
KArh yjAMirtSf ^M niftAV TM liniu ma±tt zn\e Tiukdnr 
f^nU, crK^yiA «Ad VM in .'will uSbt ju ^iiid : JEiai£ 
fyfte] AMbw f,KAf. ift «rjw flf'^od, ' 

V'Ar. ^^. *' And <>ort «jii : BehiikL I iiMW j^ww 
/^n AvAfy hAfh hA»pi«gf *«d, whii'.ii i» iwra dm tiiinFaf 
^U f,hA A*rF.h, *r»/l ^^Ary nr»M* in viiiiiii ia "die Tnit *rf 
« fcf/vA yiAMinfl; viAfl ; tr, yon. !c iiiaii. w rbr hhos.^' 

VAf ;-•/». '* A ri/| f.!"! A-7«iT7 heaac ir ciie t^ar^ .imi » 
AVAf f f/»wl /#f f.hft Air, And f.o eTftrynhia^j anas isriwiiiiUlK 
rtfffft9 fch/^ ft»rKh, wh^.r^.in f.lw^Te la li/e. I havij ^xnm 

A^TAf y (Tf AAfk h'^fb frir tfifiiZt." 

iM r«ff fir«t, Ar.fAT^/t Ur r.hA Art vhidi «h.e h iami ' laii 
«K/rW« iri 7ftifyir»$r hiA dftWTiptiota of plana: 

^«j (Jrrzxi, vftTS- II aod If. 
(h) KvHry i^een'herbjTW. 3i>. 
IL HftMM: 

^a) Th<i herb yielding seed, ver. 11. 
(h) Uftrh yielding seed after kk 

kind, ver. 12. 
(c) Every herb bearing seed wkkk 
u upon the face of all tb» 
earth, ver. 29. 
Vsnf-«EMB8 : {a) The fruit-tree yielding frmt 
I after his kind,Ter. 11. 
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(h) The fruitrtree yielding fruit, 

ver. 12. 
(c) Every tree in which is the fruit 
of a tree yielding seed, ver. 29. 

The sacred penman here displays some skill in ma- 
naging this crude primitive language : his descriptions 
are well varied ; they are definite ; they are accurate; 
they are copious without redundancy; no defect is 
diseoverable in them ; they are easily understood^: we 
feel satisfied. In the narrative we recognise the most 
peculiar and distinguishing plants of our own flora^ 
plants which belonged to no preceding epoch, and least 
of all to the palaeozoic. 

Had all the plants of the Mosaic Eecord corre- 
sponded to the plants of the palaeozoic epoch, Mr 
Miller would have had no fault to find with the primi- 
tive Hebrew. To ascribe the discordance between the 
two sets of plants to a defect in that language is both 
arrogant and presumptuous. Longinus, a great critic 
and philosopher, held the writings of Moses in high 
esteem and admiration. In the narrative of creation 
particularly he saw much to commend, but nothing 
deserving of blame. It was in the primitive Hebrew 
that Solomon wrote about plants, from the cedars of 
Lebanon to the hyssop on the wall. It was in the primi- 
tive Hebrew that the author of the book of Job (sup- 
posed to be Moses himself) wrote such noble descrip- 
tions of the peacock, the stork, the ostrich, the hawk, 
the eagle — among birds ; and among beasts— -of the 
hind, the wild goat, the wild ass, the unicorn, and 
above all, of the war horse. As popular descriptions 
these have never been equalled, f^r less surpassed, in 
any language — ^whether primitive or derivative — sim- 
ple or mixed— ancient or modem. The Old Testa- 
ment, composed in the primitive Hebrew, teems with 
tke most beautiful, the most pathetic, the grandest, 
the nost sublime,^ delineations^ in both prose and verse^ 
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erer written. Were the Old Testament remarkable 
and valuable for nothing else but the high and varied 
artistic excellencies displayed in its composition, it 
would still be a wonderful book. A few passages to 
exemplify these remarks may not be out of place. 

The following simple delineation of the everj-day 
affairs of a Jew, though embellished by scarcely a sin- 
gle figurative expression, is remarkable alike for its 
beauty and its pathos, owing, in a great measure, to 
the fine religious affections with which it is so largely 
imbued : 

Hab. iii. 17, '* Although the fig-tree shall not blos- 
som, neither shall fruit be in the vines ; the labour of 
the olive shall fail ; and the fields shall yield no meat; 
the flocks shall be cut off from the fold ; and there 
shall be no herds in the stalls ; yet-I will rejoice in 
the Lord, I will joy in the Ood of my salvation* The 
Lord Ood is my strength, and he will make my feet 
like hinds' feet, and he will make me to walk npon 
mine high places." . 

The burden of the song of Moses and the children 
of Israel, after they had crossed the Red Sea in safety, 
is the destruction of Pharaoh and all his mighty host. 
In the following verses from that song the reader will 
find that event described not less than eight times, 
and every time with a considerable variation : I need 
hardly apprize the reader that all these pictures are 
in the primitive Hebrew : 

Exod. XV. '* I will sing unto the Lord, for he ha^ 
triumphed gloriously: the horse and his rider hath he 
thrown into the sea. Pharaoh's chariots and his host 
hath he cast into the sea : his chosen captains also are 
drowned in the Ked Sea. The depths have ooTered 
them : they sank into the bottom as a stone. Thy 
right hand, Lord, is become glorious; thy right 
hand, Lord, hath dashed in pieces the enemy. And 
in the greatness of thine excellency thoa hasovet** 
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thrown them that rose up against thee : thou sentest 
forth thy wrath, which consumed them as stubhle. 
Thou didst blow with thy wind, the sea covered them :: 
they sank as lead in the mighty waters. Thou 
stretchedst out thy right hand, the earth swallowed 
them. The horse of Pharaoh went in with his chariots 
and his horsemen into the sea, and the Lord brought 
again the waters of the sea upon them; but th& 
children of Israel went on dry land in the midst of the 
sea* 

The following verses from the song of Moses in Deu- 
teronomy will show how admirably Moses can paint 
even in a poor primitive language like the Hebrew: 

Deut. xxxii. '* My doctrine shall drop as the rain, my 
speech shall distil as the dew, as the small rain upon 
the tender herb, and as the showers upon the grass« 
The Lord's portion is his people ; Jacob is the lot of 
his inheritance. He found him in a desert land, and 
iu the waste howling wilderness ; he led him about, 
he instructed him, he kept him as the apple of his eye. 
As an eagle stirreth up her nest, fluttereth over her 
young, spreadeth abroad her wings, taketh them,, 
heareth them on her wings ; so the Lord did lead him^ 
and there was no strange god with him. He made 
him to ride in the high places of the earth, that he 
might eat the increase of the fields ; and he made him 
suck honey out of the rock, and oil out of the flinty 
rock. Butter of kine, and milk of sheep, with fat of 
lambs, and rams of the breed of Bashan, and goats, 
with the fat of kidneys of wheat, and thou didst drink' 
the pure blood of the grape.'' 

Yer. 32. *' Their vine is of the vine of Sodom, and of 
the fields of Gomorrah ; their grapes are grapes of 
gall ; their clusters are bitter ; their wine is the poison 
of dragons, and the cruel venom of asps." 

Yen 41. " If I whet my glittering sword, and mine 
hand ti^ke hol4 on judgment, I will render vengeance 
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to mine enemies, and will reward them that hate me. 
I will make mine arrows drunk with blood, and my 
sword shall devour flesh." • 

These may suffice to show the power of the Hebrew 
language, and the wonderful talent which Moses pos- 
sessed for the highest order of description. 

What unprejudiced individual would ever believe, 
that the language, which contains noble delineations 
Hke these, is incapable of giving such a popular de- 
scription of a few plants, birds, and beasts, as shall 
place it beyond all doubt what particular sorte of each 
are intended. Yet, not a few geologists and divines have 
tried to pervert the Record of creation, as if the Jewish 
lawgiver, who yields in descriptive powers to no writer 
of either the Old or the New Testament, could not 
write, even a plain prose style, so as to make his 
meaning distinctly understood. And the folly of this 
conduct is greatly aggravated, if we suppose that 
Moses, in penning the Record of creation, was merely 
the amanuensis of God, and that the composition of 
it, like the composition of the Ten Commandments, 
was the work of Ood himself. 

Our flora agrees in every particular with the plants 
of the Record of creation, and the flora of no other 
epoch corresponds to these plants. Moses mentions 
only three kinds of plants, but they comprehend a 
gi*eat number of species. Two of the kinds with all 
the species belonging to them were designed as food 
for man ; the other, with its numerous varieties, as 
food for the inferior animals. Our flora differs fh>m 
the flora of every other period, but more especially 
irom that of the palseozoic, in the vast variety of the 
plants contained in it. We have hundreds of plants 
on any one of which man could support life : whei^eas, 
the palseozoic flora is not known to have contained 
one single herb on which even the inferior animals of 
our epoch could subust in health and tigonr. The 
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arborescent ferns were exceedingly numerous, and gi- 
gantic in type. At present these ferns are rare even 
in the torrid zone, the only part of the world where 
they now grow. The first epoch of plants ends with 
the carboniferous system ; in tha second, which com- 
prehends the triassic or red sandstone, the ferns bear a 
smaller proportion to the whole flora ; some of the old 
species of plants become extinct, and a few new species 
supply.their places. The third period comprises the 
oolite system : ferns are now greatly diminished in 
both number and size ; new races of plants less colossal 
in type abound. In the eocene period the ferns and 
other gigantic tribes are more and more diminished, 
the fir tribes become more numerous ; and, besides 
plants still found in the tropics, the elm, the willow, 
the chesnut, the sycamore, &c., begin to make their 
appearance. And these new plants, whilst they show 
that the soil had arrived at a fit state for a better sort 
of vegetation than had hitherto sprungfrom the ground, 
at the same time give indication of a new era of a 
high order of things about to open upon the world. 

To not one of these periods of plants will the de- 
scriptions of Moses apply, and least of all to the pa- 
]8BOZoic plants. Mr Miller therefore could not have 
.been more unfortunate in his choice than he has been 
in his attempt to identify these last with the plants of 
the Record. Moreover, blunders of the kind we are 
now dealing with always lead to absurdities. If Mr 
Miller be right in asserting that the plants of the pa- 
leozoic period and the plants of tha third creative 
day are the same ; as the plants created on the third 
day are those appointed as food for man and the in- 
ferior animals on the sixth day, — it follows, that the 
Creator assigned the petrifactions of the first or oldest 
geological period as food for the whole of the living 
beings that were to dwell on the earth during the last 

s 
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or human epocb. Again : had Moses intended to de- 
scribe the plants of the palaeozoic epoch, he would have 
placed them in the first day, and have made their plaee 
and period in the Kecord correspond to their place and 
period in the strata. 

On the third creative day we have two distinct per- 
manent adaptations — the making of the ground dry 
by the removal of the flood, and the creation of the 
plants destined as food for man and for beast. Had 
the flood been equal to that of the universal Deluge, 
150 days would have been required to rid the land of 
it ; but, as it was all removed in the course of a few 
hours, it must have borne a very small proportion to 
the great catastrophe. But if, as the a posteriori men 
assert, the third day to be a geological period, the two 
works mentioned in the Record must have been going 
on through the whole of it ; for there the day-light 
part of each of the six days is represented as the tune 
which the Creator took to perform the work of each 
day. The universal Deluge was all removed in 150 
days : now, how could the removal of a small flood, and 
the creation of a few plants occupy the Creator twenty 
thousand years ? 

Further: birds and flsh were not created till the 
fifth day, and land animals not till the sixth. Now, 
on the supposition, that all the days are geological 
periods, between the creation of plants and that of 
birds and fish there would elapse about sixty thousand 
years ; and between the creation of plants and that of 
land animals about one hundred thousand years. But, 
what wisdom or goodness would there have been in 
creating plants so many thousand years before they 
were wanted — plants created expressly to be food for 
man and the inferior animals? On the other hand : 
before we can grant that the a posteriori men are right 
in calling the third day a geological period, they most 
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be able to show strata corresponding to a term of sixty 
thousand years, which contain nothing but fossil vege- 
tables ; and still larger deposits, answering to one hun- 
dred thousand years, which are devoid of land animal 
petrifactions. But the contents of the strata are now 
too well known for any geologist to attempt so hopeless 
a task. *' The most ancient marine animals, says Dt 
Buckland, occur in the same division of the lowest 
transition strata with the earliest remains of vegetables; 
80 that the evidence of organic remains, so far as it 
goes, shows the origin of plants and animals to have 
been contemporaneous ; if any creation of vegetables 
preceded that of animals, no evidence of such an event 
has yet been discovered by the researches of geology." — 
(Br. Treat i. 18.) These clear and pointed statements 
of Dr Buckland express, I believe, the opinion of all 
Bound geologists upon the subject ; and, whilst their 
truth cannot be called in question, they prove convin- 
eingly, that the plants of the Mosaic Record are not 
the plants of the earth's strata. That these plants are 
in their nature altogether different, has been already 
demonstrated. But, though the nature of the plants 
had been the same^ and, though the six days of the 
Record had been long periods, still the plants of the 
Record could not be the plants of the palsBozoic period, 
for they belong to different eras. The plants of the pa- 
leozoic being created in the first era, the plants of the 
Record, according to the views of the a posteriori men 
concerning that narrative, belong to the third geologi- 
cal period, but in reality they form part of the crea- 
tions of the sixth or human epoch, and were made on 
the third creative day. This wide chronological dis- 
crepancy is fatal to Mr Miller's new scheme of recon- 
ciliation : the two floras are in themselves different, 
the purposes they were designed to serve are different, 
the times when they were created are different. Thus, 
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every view which we take of the two floras in question 
tends only to widen the breach between them, and 
sweep away the whole plea for assuming the third day 
to be a geological period. 

One would have supposed that a glance at the Re- 
cord would have been sufficient to convince all geolo- 
gists who hold the creation of plants and of animals to 
have been contemporaneous, that the days there men- 
tioned are natural days of 24 hours each. Strange, 
however, to say, Dr Buckland, though he expresses 
himself so clearly about the contemporaneous creation 
of plants and animals, has arrived at no fixed belief 
respecting the days of the Mosaic Record, whether 
they be natural days, or geological periods. He seems 
to labour under some unaccountable hallucination, that 
unless a very long period can be found either between 
the first and second verses, or in the body of the chap* 
ter, a discrepancy must exist between the Mosaic Re- 
cord and the facts of geology. Whilst in this work I 
am doing my utmost to disprove the existence of a long 
period in any part of the Record, I confess my utter 
inability to discover anything that at all resembles 
discord or disagreement between them : " A third 
opinion has been suggested — that the days of the Mo- 
saic creation need not be understood to imply the same 
length of time which is now occupied by a single re- 
volution of the globe, but successive periods, each of 
great extent ; and it has been asserted, that the order 
of succession of organic remains of a former world, ac- 
cords with the order of creation recorded in G^enesis* 
This assertion, though, to a certain degree apparently 
correct, is not entirely supported by geological facts ; 
since it appears that the most ancient marine animals 
occur in the same division of the lowest transition 
strata with the earliest remains of vegetables, &c. 
Still there is, I believe, no sound critical or theologir 
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cal objection to the interpretation of the word " day " 
as meaning a long period ; but there will be no ne- 
cessity for such extension in order to reconcile the text 
of Genesis with physical appearances, if it can be 
shown that the time indicated by the phenomena of 
geology may be found in the undefined interval follow- 
ing the anouncement of the first verse " {B. T,y v. 1- 
17). The fact of the simultaneous creation of plants 
and animals, as revealed in the strata, prevents him 
from giving his full assent to the opinion, that the 
order of creation described in the Mosaic Record ac- 
cords with the order found in the strata ; and the va- 
cillation he displays in stating this is most remarkable. 
What can be made of — " to a certain degree appa- 
rently correct'' — " not entirely supported by geologi- 
cal facts ?" " Not entirely" implies "to a great extent" 
according to Dr B.'s own explanation, and does not 
accord with " to a certain degree apparently correct." 
If there was much evidence, though not so much as 
could be wished, for asserting that the order of crea- 
tion in the Record and in the strata was the same, the 
assertion must be a great deal more than " apparently 
correct ;" it must be, up to the extent of the evidence, 
actually correct. But the entire disagreement of the 
two orders of creation has been already proved. And 
then again, according as the facts of geology require 
it, he represents ** day " as capable of expressing 
throughout the Record either a natural day of 24 
hours, or a long geological period, say of 40 thousand 
years. The precise meanings which "day" has 
throughout the Record will be found explained in 
another part of this work. 

Cuvier seems to have been among the first of those 
scientific men who thought they could perceive an 
identity between the Mosaic narrative of creation, and 
the past history of the earth as read in the strata : he 
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says — ** The cosmogony of the Hebrew legislator, 
considered in a purely scientific view, is extremely 
remarkable, in as much as the order it assigns to 
the different epochs* of creation, is precisely that 
which has been deduced from geological considerations. 
In the deposites which have been first consolidated, 
and which consequently are deepest seated, there are 
no organic remains. The earth then was there- 
fore without inhabitants. In proportion as we ap- 
proach the upper strata we find appearing at first 
shells and the remains of fishes, then the remains 
of large reptiles, then bones of large quadrupeds. 
As to the bones of the human race, they are met 
with only in alluvial deposites in caves, and in 
the fissures of rocks ; which shows that man made 
his appearance upon the earth after all the other 
classes of animals.'' The great Cuvier must have 
made a somewhat slight and hasty inspection of the 
Jewish lawgiver's narrative of creation, when he made 
the discovery, that the order of creation therein de- 
scribed ** is precisely that which has been deduced from 
geological considerations." Much has already been 
said, and much still remains to be adduced, in disproof 
of all such assertions as Cuvier has here made ; it 
may not, however, be out of place to present a compa- 
rative table of the creations of the Mosaic narrative 
and the creations of the strata as enumerated in the 
above passage : 



* The word " epoch" shows that Cuvier believed the 
days of the Mosaic Record to be geological periods. 
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Strata of the Earth : 
According to Cuvier. 

Fint or Earliest Qeologicdl 

Period, 
Strata without either vege- 
table or animal remains. 



Second Period. 
Strata with remains of 
shells and fishes, &c. 

Third Period, 
Strata with remains of 
shells and fishes, &c. 



Fourth Period, 
Strata with remains of rep- 
tiles, &c. 



Fifth Period. 
Strata with remains •^f 
great quadrupeds, &c. 

Sixth PeHod, 
Human period — now run- 
ning its course. 



Mosaic Record. 



First Creative Day, 

Removal of fogs from the 
deep. 

Miraculous reproductioo of 
good light. 

Second Day, 
Creation of an atmosphere. 



Third Day, 
Removal of the waters of 
the deep from the dry land. 



Creation of grass, seed- 
bearing herbs, and fruit-trees. 

Fourth Day, 
Adjustment of the heat of 
the sun to suit the human 
period. 

Fifth Day, 
Creation of birds and fishes. 



Sixth Day, 
Creation of land animals. 



Creation of man. 



The disagreement here is so complete that it is 
quite unnecessary to say anything in the way of point- 
ing it out. I may just, however, advert to the cir- 
cumstance that, as regards the strata, the sixth geolo- 
gical period has run only a small part of its course ; 
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whereas, the sixth day of the Eecord ended a few hours 
after the creation of man. Of this disagreement in 
point of number more will be said afterwards. 

But, whoever was the first to suggest the snpposed 
harmony between the creations of the Mosaic Eecord, 
and the creations indicated by the strata, geologists 
have ever since been under the illusion, that Moses, in 
one form or another, makes direct reference to the 
states and periods of the earth which preceded the 
human era. What a fine thing to find the age of the 
earth as discovered by geology registered in the book 
of Genesis, with the seal and sanction of the G^od of 
truth affixed to it ! That Moses directly affirms and 
teaches the high antiquity of the earth appears to have 
become a settled point with most divines and geolo- 
gists. The only matter about which with them dubiety 
lingers, is the part of the Record in which the age of 
the earth is affirmed : Some maintain it is in the first 
verse ; others find reference to it in the second ; others, 
in the body of the chapter ; others, again, would be 
quite content could they lay their finger upon it in 
any one of these places. Meanwhile, they allow the 
philology of the question to give them no disturbance ; 
and one at least of them has had the boldness to de- 
clare in public his readiness"^ cut the philological 
knot. 

I have already shown, that Moses begins his history 
where the last of the great geological periods ends ; 
that so far is he from making allusion to any one of 
these periods, he nowhere directly and absolutely as- 
serts the existence of the earth ; but he directly affirms 
^ state or the how of the earth's existence immediately 
before the work of creation begins : " The earth was 
without form and void." From that and other indi- 
rect statements we gather the fact of the earth's ex- 
istence long before the creative week ; but, as Moses 
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never makes a single direct statement about the earthy 
that goes farther back than the one now quoted, it iB 
equally useless and unwise, to look for by-gone geolo- 
gical cycles, in what he has written about creation. 
Creation is made up of overt acts of the Deity ; geo- 
logy, of the results of physical occurrences ; and, in the 
inspired Record of the former, the line of demarcation 
which separates them, is never once passed. 

The tertiary period had come to a close about a year 
before the human era began ; and the Mosaic narra- 
tive opens with a description of the condition in which 
the world was, immediately before the works of crea- 
tion commenced. This delineation, not only lets us 
know the state of the earth at the time, but enables us 
to understand much better than we could otherwise 
have done, the creative acts of at least the first four 
days of the week ; and though it is connected with the 
miraculous means employed to put an end to the ter- 
tiary, it makes not the slightest allusion to either the 
tertiary, or any of the previous geological epochs. 
The histories of Moses all relate to the events of the 
human period ; he was not commissioned to say a word 
with reference to things that happened in the pre- 
Adamite states of the earth. Had Moses been, not an 
historian, but an epic poet, and had been acquainted 
with the early history of the globe, and the many 
changes and states it had passed through, it would 
have been in full accordance with the nature of his 
work, not simply to have made mention of the by-gone 
periods of the earth, but, had he thought proper, to 
have indulged in long descriptions of them in any part 
of his poem ; but such episodes would have been glar- 
ing improprieties in a history written in prose. 

Dr Buckland, and other eminent geologists, show, 
that plants and marine animals had a simultaneous 
origin, Mr Miller, however, says : " It is surely 
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riew of tbiDgs, not upon the true or reaL The ap- 
parent riew of external things is, not only the most 
convenient, but— what deserres particular attentioa — 
ih^ mdy praetieal yiew, and is e?erj whit as true to 
nature as the other. Such sensible representationa 
of things were not limited to the earlj and simple ages 
of the world, but have prerailed uniTersallj ever since 
man was created, and will continue to influence his 
thoughts, words, and actions, so long as he retains his 
present two-fold constitution of mind and body. Ia 
ererj age of the world, men of all nations, and of all 
languages, hare spoken of ^' the rising and the setting 
of the sun" — of '' the rising and the setting of the 
stars" — of " the crescent moon" — " the half moon** — 
" the full moon" — " the waning moon" — of " the bine 
sky"— of '' the yault of heaven studded with stara^" 
kc. It betrays inattention to the compound constitu- 
tion of man to represent such riews as peculiar to the 
first rude generations of mankind, seeing they have 
their foundation in the nature of man, and are com- 
mon, alike to the barbarian and the savage, and the 
most learned and accomplished of men. Now, Moees^ 
in the verses quoted above, adopts the sensible or ap- 
parent view of the heavens, not because it was pecu- 
liarly suitable to the primitive peoples of his own 
time (he wrote for all times) ; but, because it was ad- 
mirably adapted to the sensuous nature of mankind 
in general. It is a view which all mankind take every 
day and every night of their lives, and, till within a 
very recent period, those among us who are esteemed 
learned and wise, knew of no other. Even now, when 
the true theory of the heavens is known, philosophers 
cannot dispense with the apparent. We have still the 
solstices, the ecliptic, the zodiac, the precession of the 
equinoxes, and other remains of the sensible astronomy. 
Poetstoo— those great refiners of language— show even 
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in their most sublime and impassioned delineations, 
that they are as great slaves to their external senses as 
the rudest of mankind. It is in full harmony with the 
perspective of our nature, to describe the sun, moon, 
and stars, as in the firmament of the heaven. To per- 
sons standing on the surface of the globe, and looking 
upwards, these heavenly bodies seem to be only in the 
upper part of the atmosphere, or in what we call the 
vault of heaven, and at no very great distance from 
the earth. Birds also that soar high in air, appear to 
our vision to be nearly in the same region with the 
two great lights. Clouds float on the atmosphere, at 
various heights ; and, we speak of the sun and the 
moon as wading through clouds, and of the eagle, and 
the condor, as soaring above the clouds. — So much in 
explanation of lights in the firmament of the heaven." 
Now for the work of exposition. 

There are no such things as anachronisms in the 
inspired narrative of creation — ^nothing out of chrono- 
logical order — every one of the creative events of the 
week, is set down in the Eecord in the day in which it 
was performed; and, the miraculous events of one 
day follow the miraculous events of another, in the 
simplest and most natural order. As soon, on the 
third day, as the flood retires, the Creator covers and 
adorns the dry land with grass, and herbs, and flowers, 
and fruit-trees, in profuse abundance and variety. 
Now, we cannot suppose God would so enrich and' em- 
bellish the fields, before the existence of the sun. 
Without both the light and the heat of the sun they 
could not exhibit the appearances of living plants, far 
less grow and thrive. In a world where the solar in- 
fluences had never been felt, the plants, like Jonah's 
gourd, would droop and wither in a night. In truth, 
without the sud, not one single green herb, not one 
single flower, could have their proper being, far less 
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view of things, not upon the truo or real. The ap- 
parent view of external things is, not only the most 
convenient, but— what deserves particular attention — 
the ordy practical view, and is every whit as true to 
nature as the other. Such sensible representations 
of things were not limited to the early and simple ages 
of the world, but have prevailed universally ever since 
man was created, and will continue to influence his 
thoughts, words, and actions, so long as he retains his 
present two-fold constitution of mind and body. In 
every age of the world, men of all nations, and of all 
languages, have spoken of *' the rising and the setting 
of the sun" — of " the rising and the setting of the 
stars" — of " the crescent moon" — " the half moon" — 
" the full moon" — " the waning moon" — of " the blue 
sky" — of " the vault of heaven studded with stars," 
&c. It betrays inattention to the compound constitu- 
tion of man to represent such views as peculiar to the 
first rude generations of mankind, seeing they have 
their foundation in the nature of man, and are com- 
mon, alike to the barbarian and the savage, and the 
most learned and accomplished of men. Now, Mpses, 
in the verses quoted above, adopts the sensible or ap- 
parent view of the heavens, not because it was pecu- 
liarly suitable to the primitive peoples of his own 
time (he wrote for all times) ; but, because it was ad- 
mirably adapted to the sensuous nature of mankind 
in general. It is a view which all mankind take every 
day and every night of their lives, and, till within a 
very recent period, those among us who are esteemed 
learned and wise, knew of no other. Even now, when 
the true theory of the heavens is known, philosophers 
cannot dispense with the apparent. We have still the 
solstices, the ecliptic, the zodiac, the precession of the 
equinoxes, and other remains of the sensible astronomy. 
Poets too — those great refiners of language — show, even 
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in their most sublime and impassioned delineations, 
that they are as great slaves to their external senses as 
the rudest of mankind. It is in full harmony with the 
perspective of our nature, to describe the sun, moon, 
and stars, as iu the firmament of the heaven. To per^ 
sons standing on the surface of the globe, and looking 
upwards, these heavenly bodies seem to be only in the 
upper part of the atmosphere, or in what we call the 
vault of heaven, and at no very great distance from 
the earth. Birds also that soar high in air, appear to 
our vision to be nearly in the same region with the 
two great lights. Clouds float on the atmosphere, at 
various heights ; and, we speak of the sun and the 
moon as wading through clouds, and of the eagle, and 
the condor, as soaring above the clouds. — So much in 
explanation of *^ lights in the firmament of the heaven." 
Now for the work of exposition. 

There are no such things as anachronisms in the 
inspired narrative of creation — ^nothing out of chrono- 
logical order — every one of the creative events of the 
week, is set down in the Record in the day in which it 
was performed; and, the miraculous events of one 
day follow the miraculous events of another, in the 
simplest and most natural order. As soon, on the 
third day, as the flood retires, the Creator covers and 
adorns the dry land with grass, and herbs, and flowers, 
and fruit-trees, iu profuse abundance and variety. 
Now, we cannot suppose God would so enrich and' em- 
bellish the fields, before the existence of the sun. 
Without both the light and the heat of the suu they 
could not exhibit the appearances of living plants, far 
less grow and thrive. In a world where the solar in- 
fluences had never been felt, the plants, like Jonah's 
gourd, would droop and wither in a night. In truth, 
without the sun, not one single green herb, not one 
single flower, could have their proper being, far less 
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continne to exist. The sun, then, existed before the 
plants were created on the third day. But, when we 
read — " God made two great lights," we are not to 
imagine the narrative to go back millions of years, and 
speak of the original formation of the sun and moon. 
The sun, when newly formed, was as incapable of 
affording light to our globe, as the globe, immediately 
after its formation, was of being the habitation of plants 
and animals. The solar system (comets are not here 
included) had, in all probability, a simultaneous origin, 
and was at first all framed of matter in a gaseous 
state. If our comparatively small and insignificant 
planet took, it may be millions of years to arrive at its 
ultimate solid condition, so would the other planets, so 
would the sun. The sun was not at first a luminous 
body, such as we behold it ; it was not, therefore, a sun ; 
it gradually acquired both its light and its heat. As 
the planets circling round him were progressing — 
passing from the gaseous state to the liquid, and from 
the liquid to the solid condition, the body of the sun 
was becoming more and more condensed and solid, and 
his glorious atmosphere more and more luminous and 
fiery ; and, the more his light and his heat were wanted 
for the system, the more powerful in both respects his 
beams became. The sun was lavish, but not too lavish, 
of his rays ; the planets received just that degree of 
light and heat which they needed at the time, and not 
one pencil more of rays. And, though the music of 
the spheres — the thought of which so regaled the 
imaginations of the old philosophers of Greece and 
Eome — has never yet been realized by human ears, 
the order and harmony of the solar system, which has 
won the love and admiration of mankind in all ages, 
obtained in it ever since its first formation ; and fh)m 
the very first the sun was the centre and source of all 
that order and concord. His presence in the system 
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preserved order, and his growing power gradnallj 
matured the whole. The chaotic disorder, which men 
more imaginative and vain, than reflective and wise, 
believe to have once characterized the whole system^ 
is a legend that sprung entire from their own brain, 
as Minerva is said to have leapt, in full panoply, out 
of the cleft skull of Jupiter. Chaos, like the fictitious 
hero of a novel, is the invention of man, and never 
bad a place among the creations of God. It was not 
enough for man himself to become sinful and corrupt, 
he must, forsooth ! ascribe corruption and confusion to 
the works and ways of Omnipotence. Reader, let it 
be your creed, that, from the very first, the system pro- 
gressed with steadiness and regularity, and, that the 
presence of the sun was all the while promoting its 
advancement towards its ultimate condition of beauty 
and perfection. To maintain, that there was no sun, 
till the fourth creative day, is equivalent to the asser- 
tion, that the system (it could not be solar^ if there 
was no sun) up till that time had been an utter blank 
in creation ; and, until light and heat were wanted for 
our all important planet, had been buried in the black- 
ness of darkness, devoid of life, devoid of beauty, serv- 
ing no conceivable purpose. 

Astronomy has not yet revealed to us the origin of 
solar light; of this much, however, we may be certain— 
that, in accordance with the whole known course of 
nature, both the light and the heat of the sun were at 
first small, and their penetration and influence ex- 
tremely limited ; that they very gradually, in the course 
of untold cycles, acquired their present wondrous power 
and almost boundless scope. 

Let the reader, then, lay it down as a settled point 
— settled upon the fullest and most conclusive evidence 
— that the sun was in existence long before the crea- 
tive week. Plants and animals had existed on the 
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earth thousands of years hefore its present plants and 
animals were created ; and, the colossal plants of the 
palaeozoic and secondary epochs, required a degree of 
solar heat for their full expansion and maturity^ which 
hut few of the plants of our era could endure. More- 
over, in these far remote cycles of the world's history^ 
the earth revolved on its axis and round the sun, and 
the vicissitude of the seasons made up the year. It 
may, however, he proper to adduce some proof, that 
the earth had a succession of seasons, hefore the crea- 
tion of man, and, hefore the names summer and win- 
ter, seed time and harvest, had heen, hy divine ap- 
pointment, assigned to them. 

There are rocks in the sea, as well as on the land : 
hoth sorts are subject to change — ^the one from the 
action of the salt water, the other from the influences 
of the atmosphere, frosts, &c. From the incessant 
operation of these causes, not only does sand or dust 
accumulate at the foot of rocks, hut, ever and anon, 
fragments of various sizes are being broken off, which 
greatly increase the debris. This matter, viewed as 
broken off the rocks, is properly named debris or detritus; 
but, regarded as having been carried away from its 
original site, it is termed drift or boulders. This mixed 
matter, consisting of coarse gravel, small and large 
stones, is often conveyed to great distances from the 
places where it first accumulated; and it has been 
discovered, that two agencies are required for its 
transport. The surfaces of the rocks over which this 
travelled matter passed, have, in some instances, been 
made smooth, but more frequently been left striated. 
These materials, transported far from their original 
localities, have been found in great quantities in the 
northern hemisphere. Now, the question i&— How 
were they conveyed to their present sites ? By water, 
is a ready answer. Geologists, however, are now of 
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opinion, that, though water might have caiTied these 
accumulations to the places, where they are found de- 
posited, water could not have made the impressions 
on the rocks. They have, therefore, concluded, that 
the detritus was first embedded in ice, and, in that 
state, borne along by floods ; and these icebergs, full of 
materials more solid than ice, produced the marks still 
visible on the rocks. Geologists, moreover, show, that 
these heaps of drifted matter were deposited, in the 
places they now occupy, hefwQ the commencement of 
the human era. Now, as a good comparative anato- 
mist, like Cuvier, can, from seeing a bone, or even 
the fragment of a bone, make out, and describe, the 
whole frame of the animal, to which it belonged ; and, 
moreover, say, whether it was graminivorous, or carni- 
vorous ; so, from the fact of there having been ice in 
our planet, long before the human period, we may 
with certainty infer the existence of all the four sea- 
sons of the year. Ice is a constant adjunct or concomi- 
tant of winter ; indeed, winter might be defined ^6 
icy season of the year. But, it would truly be a dull, 
dreary, uncomfortable world, and void alike of life and 
the means of life, in which winter reigned everywhere 
throughout the year ; and, the numerous fossils of 
these remote epochs show, that these were busy times, 
as regards both vegetable and animal life ; and prove 
clearly, that, then, as now, the other seasons shared 
the year with winter. And, having thus ascertained 
the periodical round of the seasons, in the pre- Adamite 
states of the earth, from them we may add to our 
proofs of the existence of the sun in these times. 
Spring, summer, autumn, and winter, are the effects of 
light and heat varying every moment, as at present, in 
all the difierent parts of the globe ; and this variation 
of light and heat could be caused then, only as it is 
caused now, by the earth constantly altering its place 
and position with respect to the sun. What stronger 

T 
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proofe could be desired of tbe existence and action of 
the sun before tbe creative week began ? Thousands 
of years, before the world was in a fit state for becom- 
ing the habitation of man, the sun gave forth his efful- 
gence by day, by night the moon and the stars blended 
their fainter beams with the shades and dark clouds of 
the sky; and were, even to the irrational animals, 
which then had exclusive occupancy of the earth, **for 
signs, and for seasons, and for days, and years." When 
day broke, slumber fled their eyes, as happens with 
the animals of our own era, and they went abroad in 
quest of food — some, it may be — to prey upon their 
fellow creatures, and, in turn, to be devoured by 
others stronger than themselves ; and the night, by the 
departure of the sun, was to them a sign, which they 
perfectly understood, to repair to their natural coverts, 
and once more enjoy the sweet and unbroken oblivion 
of repose. They knew spring and summer by the pro- 
fuse foliage, which then bedecked the earth ; autumn 
by its berries and coarse fruits, and its leaves becom- 
ing browned through age, and winter — where winter 
domineered — by its snows, and its frosts, and its scanty 
store of good things for food. 

In this way — and we could arrive at the same con- 
clusion in several other ways — we discover, that the 
sun, moon, and stars, existed, and were in full opera- 
tion, untold ages before the creative week. This 
brings us to the question — In what, then, did the per- 
manent adaptation of the fourth day consist ? That it 
related to the sun and moon we are distinctly told 
(though we do not conceive any change to have taken 
place on the body of the moon) ; but, though the ac- 
count of the work done is very copious for so concise a 
history, it does not define the particular adjustment 
made on the sun, and which would result in a change 
o[" the moon as " the lesser light" of our earth. The 
fulness of the description, when other considerations 
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are lost sight of, is apt to make unreflecting readers 
suspect, that the original creation of the sun and moon 
is spoken of. This, however, would be a hasty and un- 
warranted conclusion. In chapter ninth of G-enesis 
we are informed that after the tlniversal Deluge G-od 
made a covenant with the earth, never more to bury 
it under the waters of a flood ; and also, that G-od ap- 
pointed the rainbow, as the visible token of this volun- 
tary and gracious promise to mankind. The stipula- 
tion never more to drown the world was altogether a 
free act on the part of God ; but, having made it, he 
not only bound himself to fulfil it, he gave to man a 
deed of contract, as a pledge, that the covenant would 
have its full and literal accomplishment, and that deed 
was "the bow in the cloud in the day of rain." 
Now, the rainbow is a natural phenomenon that, ac- 
cording to the present constitution of things, must al- 
ways take place in certain states of the atmosphere.^ 



* In contemplating the works of creation and the 
course of physical events, it will assist us in forming 
exact ideas, if we draw a distinction between creations 
and the results of creations. The firmament or atmo- 
sphere is a creation, the plants called into existence on 
the third day were creations, the animals formed on 
the fifth and sixth days were creations ; but, the clouds 
are not creations, the bow formed on the clouds is not 
a creation ; the clouds and the rainbow are results 
proceeding, partly from creations, partly from other 
results. Further : creations and the results of crea- 
tions both owe their origin to the Great First Cause 
— the former directly or by primary agency ; the lat- 
ter indirectly or by secondary agency. Primary agency 
was put forth in the creative week ; the secondary 
agencies have been in steady and unceasing operation 
ever since. To suppose the rainbow did not exist till 
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Moreover : rainbows are not confined to day and the 
sun ; there are lunar rainbows by night — more faint, 
as we might expect, and less frequent. Bows of a simi- 
lar nature and exhibiting exactly the same colours 
may be seen also in the clouds of spray hovering over 
large rivers and waterfalls ; and similar phenomena 
are formed in the prism, in drops of water, dew, soap- 
bubbles, &c.* These other natural appearances prove 
the solar rainbow to be a purely natural occurrence, 
and not created on purpose to be a sensible token of 
the covenant. Indeed, the very circumst>ance of its 



after the Deluge is equivalent to asserting, that there 
were neither clouds nor rain before that event, which 
would imply a constitution of the world in antediluvian 
times altogether different from that which it has had 
since the Flood. But, there were clouds before the 
Deluge, there was rain too before it. The two most 
remarkable falls of rain that ever happened in this 
world occurred in the antediluvian period. Both of 
these falls were miraculous, both notable for their ex- 
tent. The one took place in the sixth day of the crea- 
tive week, and watered the whole of the ground that 
had been relieved of the flood on the third day ; and 
we may conclude with full certainty that a grand rain- 
bow, spanning the sky from horizon to horizon, was 
visible when thre shower was nearly over. The other 
great fall was the continuous rain of forty days which 
occurred at the end of the antediluvian age, and 
which, in part, produced the Deluge. — Enough surely 
has been said to prove, that the rainbow is not a crea- 
tion, but an effect or result, which, in certain states of 
the atmosphere, must necessarily fall out. 

* A complete circle — not a mere curve — showing 
the prismatic colours, may occasionally be seen round 
the flame of a candle. 
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being a natnral sign of a departing storm is what fits 
the rainbow for becoming a covenanted pledge, and the 
very circumstance, we may warrantably infer, which 
led to its adoption. Just as if God had said : " You 
know the bow in the cloud to be the natural sign of a 
departing storm ; the sight of it has often cheered 
you, because you knew it would be immediately fol- 
lowed by fair weather : henceforth let it be something 
more to you than an indication of clear skies and bright 
suns ; let it be the token to you of the covenant I 
have made with you, never more to destroy the earth 
and every living thing by a flood of waters, as I have 
done ; every time you behold the bow in the cloud, 
read in it a renewal of my promise never more to de- 
luge the earth with water." — The bow had often been 
seen in the cloud before the Deluge ; but, to the ante- 
diluvians, it was not a sign of mercy to mankind ; if 
rightly understood, it would be an indication of a 
storm having spent its force, but of nothing more. 
The Greeks and Romans misunderstood this beautiful 
appearance in the sky, and supposed it to betoken a 
gathering storm, to which it powerfully contributed. 
Among the antediluvians, a few who were skilful in 
discerning the face of the sky, may have discovered, 
that the bow always became visible at the end of a 
storm, when the clouds were racking, and the heavens, 
at least in one quarter, were again bright with the 
sun ; and a discovery of such practical importance 
would soon spread among the few families, by which 
the earth was then peopled. The bow is in itself 
a beautiful and attractive sight ; but, when its 
utility is known, it has a twofold claim on our 
attention. If the antediluvians understood it, the 
appearance of it in the cloud must have delighted 
them, though, how long the good weather was to con- 
tinue, the bow told them nothing. On the morrow 
after the bow, painted in all its exquisite colours, had 
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spanned the sky from side to side, the storm might re- 
turn with tenfold violence, and yet the bow could not 
but have been perfectly true to nature. As a natural 
sign the bow gave no assurance, that storms would not 
again visit the earth, or that the world would never 
be deluged by an overwhelming flood. Often after 
Noah, warned of God, began to prepare the Ark, had 
the bow been seen in the cloud ; but, it did not indi- 
cate the approach of the Deluge, neither was it a 
token, that no such catastrophe should ever come upon 
the earth. Till the bow became a covenanted sign, it 
spoke only of things present and immediate ; it was 
entirely silent about things future and far distant. 
But, no sooner was the bow associated with the divine 
promise, than it bore a twofold character and told a 
twofold truth — a physical truth, that the storm was 
over and gone — a moral truth, that the world would 
never again be destroyed by the waters of a flood.* 



* To the eye of sense the rainbow presents precisely 
the same appearance now, that it did before it became 
the visual token of the covenant which God was 
graciously pleased to enter into with man ; and to him 
who does not believe what is narrated in the Bible re- 
specting that Divine pledge, the bow in the cloud can, 
at the most, be only the sign of a departing storm. 
None but those who are persuaded of the promise 
which God gave to Noah and his family, and, in and 
through them, to all the families of the earth, can 
gather, from that natural occurrence, the assurance, 
that the world will not again be visited with the waters 
of a universal deluge. 

As a mere object of sight — independently altogether 
of its expressiveness as a natural sign — the rainbow is 
pleasant to behold ; viewed as a sure indication of re- 
turning serene weather and bright skies, it has still 
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" The bow that is in the cloud in the day of rain" was 
now 

" The bow of nature, and the bow of God." 
It will be immediately seen, how the Scriptural ac- 
count of the rainbow bears upon the permanent adap- 
tation of the fourth day. 

That adjustment may have consisted, simply in ap- 
pointing ** the greater light to rule the day, and the 
lesser light to rule the night ; and to be to mankind 
** for signs, and for seasons, and for days, and years." 
Some may think the description (contained in verses 
14-18) too copious for so simple a transaction ; yet it 
is not a little remarkable that the narrative of the two 
great lights, copious as it may seem, is less so than 
the account of the rainbow given in chapter ninth, 
and extending from verse 8 till verse 18, and it has 
been shown above, that that passage contains only the 
appointment of an already existing natural phenome- 
non to be a sensible emblem of the truth of God's pro- 
mise. Moreover : the word " set" is in our version 



stronger and higher claims on our attention and re- 
gard ; but, contemplated as the sensible memorial of 
Good's covenant with mankind, we should prize it as 
something sacred and divine. Before that took place, 
it was the work of G-od ; since that time, it has been 
both the work and the word of God. Like the words 
of the inspired narrative, where the covenant is de- 
scribed, its bright and variegated colours convey to us 
a promise, which promise, like the boV itself, comes 
down from heaven to earth, where, not evanescent like 
the hues and dyes painted on the cloud, it abides for 
ever, shutting out gloomy apprehensions from our 
thoughts, and implanting in our hearts the full and 
cheering certainty, that " the waters will no more be- 
come a flood to destroy all flesh." 
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applied to both the rainbow and the snn and moon ; 
bat the Hebrew word is not the same in both places. 
But, in reference to the sun and moon, we have both 
'* set" and ** made," and such a twofold expressioa seems 
to imply something more than the mere announce- 
ment of the offices which the sun and moon were to 
perform to the earth, during the human epoch. Be- 
sides : the permanent adaptations of the other days do 
not, in one single instance, consist in giving names to 
things — they each actually advance the work of crea- 
tion — ^bring the new constitution of things one or more 
steps nearer to its final completion. Q^his leads us to 
infer, that some alteration connected with the sun, and 
intended to be lasting (attended with a permanent 
alteration in the light of the moon), took place on the 
fourth day, and constituted the permanent adaptation 
of that day. The question now narrows itself to this — 
In what did that change in relation to the sun consist ? 
It is a thing well known to those who have paid at- 
tention to such subjects, that there was a time with 
respect to our globe — a time which had long passed 
away, before mankind began to dwell on it — in which 
the frigid zones experienced a temperature equal in 
point of heat to what the torrid zone enjoys at pre* 
sent — a time when rock-like accumulations of ice and 
snows were as rare at the poles, as they are now at 
the equator. Mankind, without one dissentient voice, 
agree in attributing the great heat of the torrid zone 
to the sun ; and one would think it extremely natural 
to ascribe the ancient high temperature of the frigid 
zones to the 'same cause; more especially, when we 
know, that the present low temperature of these regions, 
is due to the small degree of solar heat which they 
enjoy. Sir Charles Lyell, in his Principles, has shown, 
how, by elevations of land in one part, and by sub- 
sidences in another, almost all the climates of the 
globe may be made to undergo considerable ehanges. 
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And, it cannot be denied, that climatic changes, to no 
small extent, would follow the new distributions of 
land and water which he proposes. But, though the 
scheme would have the tendency to bring the various 
climates of the globe, more on a level or equality with 
one another, than they are at present, it would not 
have the effect of raising the globe to its ancient tem- 
perature, either in the torrid zone, or in the polar 
regions. Another strong objection to Sir Charles' 
theory is, that it cannot be proved, that such distribu- 
tions of land and water, as he describes, ever took 
place. 

The ancients had a pretty little poetical conception 
about flints-^that the sparks obtained from them exist, 
at all times, in their veins, as actual, living fire. 
Many geologists of the present day appear to enter- 
tain a similar notion respecting the whole globe ; for, 
another way of accounting for the high temperature of 
the earth in former epochs, is by what has been termed 
" the internal fire or heat of the earth." I have no 
faith in the existence of living fire or of combustible 
matter, in a state of activity, in the body of the earth, 
below the point in the strata of the earth's crust to 
which air, and gases, and other fiamable materials, 
have wrought their way ; and such fire is wholly in- 
adequate to produce the effect wanted. Indeed, the 
idea of fire in the centre of the earth, that would 
bring up the temperature of the frigid zones to that 
of the torrid zone at present, and at the same time 
raise the heat of the torrid zone, in like proportion, 
appears so very improbable, that I shall not stop to 
make a single remark, in the way of refuting it.* 



* I hope that, by this time, the reader is convinced, 
that the chaos which heathens and Christians have 
taken so much pleasure in describing, never had ex- 
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There is one way in which the temperature of the 
whole globe might be considerably raised, without 
either a new distribution of land and water, or the ex* 
istence of self-generated fire in the heart of the earth. 
Let us suppose the atmosphere to be only one- 
half of its present height, and charged at all times 
with dense fogs — a state, in which we often see our 
own atmosphere. In such a state of things the heat 
would be much confined, and by radiation north and 
south from the torrid zone increase the temperature of 
the earth on to the poles. Now, if, with such an at- 
mosphere we imagine the heat of the sun augmented* 
this would give that condition of the world which ap- 
pears absolutely necessary for the growth of the colos- 
sal plants of the palaeozoic and secondary periods ; and 
might, at the same time, conduce to other economical 
purposes then going on throughout the globe. This 
view, in so far as relates to the heat of the sun, has 
the countenance and support of the greatest philoso- 
pher and astronomer of the age. 

Sir John Herschel imputes the ancient high tempe- 
rature of the globe to the sun — a far more rational 
and competent cause than the monstrosity of central 
fire. It is a matter of observation with astronomers, 
that the lustre of the fixed stars is subject to change ; 
and Sir John Herschel thinks, that a change in the 
lustre of the sun, viewed as a fixed star, fully adequate 
to effect all the requirements of geology, as regards 
the climates and temperature of our globe : " Igno- 
rant as we are of the cause of both solar and stellar 
light, and of the conditions which may influence its 



istence in the works of God. I look upon the internal 
fire of the geologists as an internal chaos, for which 
there is as little foundation in nature, as for the old 
chaos of heathendom. 
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amount at different times, the law of periodicity is one 
which ought not to be too hastily generalised ; and, at all 
events, the grand phenomena of geology afford, as it ap- 
pears to me, the highest presumptive evidence of changes 
in the climate of our globe. I cannot otherwise under- 
stand alternations of heat and cold, so extensive as at 
one epoch to have clothed the high northern latitudes 
with more than tropical luxuriancy of vegetation ; at 
another to have buried vast tracts of Europe, now en- 
joying a genial climate, and smiling with fertility, 
under a glacier crust of enormous thickness. Such 
changes seem to point to causes more powerful than 
the mere local distribution of land and water (accord- 
ing to Mr Lyell's view) can be well supposed to have 
been. In the slow secular variations of our supply of 
light and heat from the sun, which in the immensity 
of time past may have gone to any extent, and suc- 
ceeded each other in any order, without the violating 
of sidereal order, which we know to have taken place, 
we have a cause, not indeed established as a fact, but 
already admissible as something beyond a bare possi- 
bility, fully adequate to all the requirements of geo- 
logy. A change in half a magnitude* in the lustre of 



* As respects apparent magnitude, the fixed stars are 
divided into sixteen classes. Those included in the 
first class are called stars of the first magnitude; those 
which compose the second class, stars of the second magni- 
tude ; and so on through the other classes. Of these 
classes, the stars of only the six first are visible to the 
naked eye ; the stars of the other ten, as being seen 
but with the help of glasses, are termed telescopic sta/rs. 
From the first class on to the last, the stars decrease 
in size, but increase in number. The stars of the first 
class scarce amount to twenty; the second contains be- 
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the sun, regarded as a fixed star, spread over saccessive 
geological epochs — now progressing, now receding, now 
stationary, according to the evidence of warmer or 
colder general temperature, which geological researches 
have disclosed — or may hereafter reveal — is what no 
astronomer would now hesitate to admit, as in itself a 
perfectly reasonable and not improbable supposition." 
(Results of Astron, Observa,, by Sir John Herschel.) 
Here the great philosopher and astronomer, disposing 
of Sir C. Lyell's views within the brief compass of a 
single sentence, ascribes all the changes in the climates 
of our globe, which geological discoveries show it must 
have undergone, to corresponding changes in the lustre 
of the sun, viewed as a fixed star. A permanent change 
in our atmosphere "would produce a corresponding 
change in the light of the sun, though the lustre of the 
sun itself had suffered no alteration ; and such a change 
in the light of the sun was effected on the first and 
second days of creation. But, to bring about a per- 
manent change in the solar heat, the lustre of the sun, 
viewed as a fixed star, must be increased or diminished 
— increased, when more heat is required — diminished, 
when less is wanted. Now, nothing can be conceived 
more probable than that the permanent adaptation of 



tween fifty and sixty. The following are noted stars 
in the first class : — 

Sirius, in Can is Major ; 

Regulus, in Leo ; 

Spica, in Virgo ; 

Antares, in Scorpio; 

Altair, in Aquila ; 

Aldebaran, in Taurus. 
But, to understand properly the magnitudes of stars, 
the reader should consult some good celestial atlas, 
and examine and compare the stars themselves. 
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the fourth day consisted in a change in the luminous 
body of the sun — or an alteration in the lustre of the 
sun, viewed as a fixed star — to adapt it to the new state 
of things now in the course of preparation. If the heat 
of the sun during the preceding period was less than 
what is required for our epoch, in that case the lustre 
of the sun would have to be augmented, to adapt it to 
our requirements ; if, on the other hand, the heat of 
the sun in the former period was greater — a much 
more probable thing — than what is wanted for our 
time, the lustre of the sun would have to be lessened. 
Whether the sun be a habitable globe or not, it is evi- 
dent that its light and its heat were never intended ex- 
clusively for its own benefit, but were to be largely 
shared in by all the inferior globes which pay homage 
to his greatness and power by circling unceasingly 
round him. For them, at least externally, have his 
light and his heat been prepared, adjusted, and from 
time to time altered, to suit their varying requirements. 
The fourth day's work is connected with the sun, and 
there we must seek for it ; nor does the nature of the 
case require, or even admit of, any other change in 
that body which would effect a permanent alteration, 
in its relation to our planet, than the one Sir John 
Herschel proposes. Geologists allow, that there had 
been five distinct sets of creations before the series of 
creations which ushered in the human epoch ; and, 
following up Sir John's theory, it is little short of com- 
plete certainty, that, in each period, the luminous at- 
mosphere of the sun underwent a considerable change, 
to suit, on each occasion, the new conditions of the 
globe. How these changes in the sun would affect the 
other planets of the system it is not necessary here to 
inquire, though it is probable they were needed for 
them as well as for the earth. In the earliest epochs 
of the globe, the heat, we may have no hesitation in 
saying, was the greatest, the peculiar nature of the 
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changes then in progress — ^most of them prospective — 
requiring the intense action of the solar rajs ; and, in 
the succeeding eras, when less heat was required both 
for the conditions of the globe, and the things upon it, 
the rays of the sun would, period after period, become 
more and more mild, till, in the human period, the sun 
reached its minimum of heat and, probably, its maxi- 
mum of light. That fixed stars change their lustre 
will not be denied ; that Sir John Herschel is right in 
asserting a change in the lustre of our sun — ^in other 
words — in the luminous atmosphere of our sun — ^is 
fully adequate to solve the problem of the ancient 
high temperature of our globe, is as little liable to 
doubt ; and, as we can conceive of no other change, 
that could be wrought on the sun, we conclude, that 
the permanent adaptation of the fourth day consisted 
in the fitting of the luminous atmosphere of the sun to 
the requirements, in regard to solar heat, of the hu- 
man period, as the permanent adjustments of the first 
and second days consisted in the adapting of the light of 
the sun by means of a new atmosphere. 

In the case of our own sun, we have a fixed star 
(for our sun ranks with the fixed stars) changing its 
lustre for the sake of the planets which it illumines 
and warms. Whenever, then, any fixed star is ob- 
served to change its lustre, may we not conjecture, 
not to say conclude with certainty, that the purpose of 
the change is, the accommodation of the planets revolv- 
ing round it ? We see no reason why this change of 
lustre should not be received as a proof, that the fixed 
stars are furnished with their attendant planets, like 
our sun, and that these planets, like our earth, may be 
inhabited. What a glorious glimpse this opens up to 
us of the universe — the universe teeming with life, 
with living beings created in the image of their Maker, 
and rising, cycle after cycle, to higher and higher de- 
grees of virtue, knowledge, and happiness. 
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Before leaving the subject of the ancient high tem- 
perature of the earth, I shall here throw out a conjec- 
ture, without waiting to say much in support of it. 
The cause to which Sir John Herschel attributes the 
extraordinary heat of our globe in the by-past cycles 
of its history — namely — the change in the lustre of the 
sun viewed as a fixed star — appears to point to the 
origin of volcanoes, and other violent convulsions in the 
bowels of the earth. If the high temperature was the 
result of solar heat, the temperature would be highest 
in the torrid zone, and in these central latitudes vol- 
canoes and their attendants — earthquakes — have, at all 
times, most abounded. Earthquakes, and other com- 
motions in the earth may, like thunder and lightning 
in the atmosphere, be only nature relieving herself of 
matter that is oppressing her ; and, viewed as under 
the superintending care of the Almighty, may be re- 
garded, as instances of beneficence rather than of 
wrath. But, here it may bo said — If this doctrine be 
true, how happens it, that so many volcanoes in the 
warm latitudes have become extinct, whilst the known 
volcanoes of the frozen regions continue to rage with 
such fury ? My answer is : In the early ages of the 
earth the latitudes which we at present designate as 
frigid, may have enjoyed degrees of solar light and 
heat equal to what the torrid zone possesses at present ; 
and the torrid zone may have been subjected to degrees 
of heat as much above its present temperature as the 
northern latitudes fall below their ancient temper- 
ature. The perturbations and convulsions, then going 
on in the hotest regions, must have been numerous, 
and all in excess. Had not the heatf and the pent-up 
heated materials, found escape by many vents, the sur- 
face of the earth would nowhere have enjoyed rest. 
Hence the vast number of volcanoes in those parts of 
the earth, which were anciently most oppressed with 
such excessive heats. But, as the heat of the sun, in 
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successive geological epochs, became gradually more 
moderate, volcanoes would in like proportion become 
less active ; and at length many of them, their services 
being no longer wanted, would die out altogether. 
Now, if the excessive heat of the sun in the upper geo- 
logical antiquity of the earth was the cause of vol- 
canoes, this is just what we might expect. The great, 
but gradual, diminution of that heat, could not fail 
greatly to affect the state of volcanoes ; and ultimately 
lead to the extinction of no small number of them. It 
turned out otherwise in the cold regions in the vicinity 
of the poles. There, as the ancient temperature was 
by degrees reduced, the surface began to be covered 
with a hard crust, not of rocks, but of ice and fi*ozen 
snows, which season after season increased in thick- 
ness till, after the lapse of long ages, they reached 
their present dimensions. The polar latitudes never 
required so many volcanoes as the equatorial. Still, 
they needed a few ; and, when they became ice-bound, 
the pent-up matter, maintained by radiation from the 
warm regions, had a twofold difficulty to contend with ; 
for it had to force its way, not through the stony crust 
merely, as before, but through the superadded masses 
of ice and icy snows. More violent efforts would now 
be required : hence the fury with which the volcanoes 
of Iceland burst forth. But for the restraints imposed 
by the compact and dense heaps of ice and snow, there 
might not be a hot spring in all Iceland : so strangely 
do causes and their effects appear sometimes at vari- 
ance with one another.* 



* Volcanoes should be regarded, rather as incidental 
results of the ancient high temperature of the earth, 
than the proper ends which that temperature was de- 
signed to effect. The true purposes were in their 
nature geological ; and, after numberless partial ac- 
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Ver. 15. {He made the stars also.) 

The reader cannot but observe, that this clanse is 
parenthetical, and that it is thrown in when the in- 
spired penman is speaking of the sun and moon — the 
only place in the whole Record where it could be 
introduced with such perfect regard to connection and 
propriety. And, in order to a proper understanding 
of the subject-matter of this concise statement, we must 
not lose sight of the fact, that the purpose of the 
Record is, not to give an account of the first formation 
of our globe, far less to tell of the creation of the 
matter of which the globe was originally framed, but 
of the new arrangement of a globe, which had been in 
existence an immensity of years before. Observe also, 
that it is when making mention, not of the original 
creation, but of the new adjustment, of the sun and 
moon, that he brings in the remark about the stars. 
Now, strict regard to propriety requires, that he take 
the same view of the stars, as he takes of the sun and 
moon — namely — the adjustment of them, not their 
original formation. Just as if he had said — " The 
change in the sun and moon, which I am now describ- 
ing, is not the only instance of such direct interference 
on the part of the Deity with the great orbs of light : 
the stars, which you perceive shining all over the 
canopy of heaven, undergo like alterations, whenever 
the circumstances of their being require them to be 
made." "We thus, from this parenthesis, brief as it is. 



complishments in a long series of preparatory changes, 
had their full and ultimate fulfilment in the bringing 
of the globe to the solid, compact, permanent condi- 
tion, in which it now exists. Occasional references 
have been made to these in the course of this work, 
but a lengthy and formal discussion of them would be 
entirely out of place. 

u 
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get a glimpse of G-od's works of creation and provi- 
dence in other parts of the universe, as well as infor- 
mation in the context with respect to our own sun and 
moon. In confirmation of the exposition here given 
of the parenthesis, I wish the reader to give marked 
attention to the circumstance, that " He made " is in 
italics in our version, to point out, that it is a supple- 
ment by our translators, and that the whole paren- 
thesis properly is — (the stars also). Had the sacred 
author been describing in this chapter the original 
formation of the sun and moon, we would have under- 
stood him to allude in the parenthesis to the original 
formation of the stars also. But, these distant orbs of 
light were not at first, any more than our sun, lumi- 
nous bodies, were noty in fact, stars; till they had 
acquired their luminous atmosphere, they would not 
be seen at a distance, and would not be named stars. 
When their atmospheres were fully formed, then did 
their light spread to remote parts of the univepse, and 
make their existence known ; then they were stars, and 
had a lustre liable to change, at the will of the 
Creator. The allusion here to the stars is the most 
general remark in the whole Record of creation ; but 
it contains no reference whatever to the original 
framing of the globes to which the name of stars is 
here given. It would have been a sad jumble of ideas, 
indeed, to have introduced a brief mention of the for- 
mation of the globes of the universe, when the sacred 
writer is describing particular adjustments connected 
with one single globe. St Paul refers to the original 
creation of the stars when he says : " Through faith 
we understand that the worlds were framed through 
the word of God, so that things which are seen were 
not made of things which do appear." And had Moses 
made a general reference to the universe in the first 
verse of the chapter, the parenthesis about the stars in 
verse fifteenth would have been superfiuous. 
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St Paurs " worlds " has A rerj extended acceptation, 
and comprises all the globes in the universe ; Moses' 
*' stars" is comparatively very limited in its significa- 
tion, and denotes, not all the globes to which the word 
star is applicable, but only the fixed stars, those 
luminous heavenly bodies that shine with unborrowed 
light, and whose lustre, like the lustre of our sun 
viewed as a fixed star, undergoes change ; for it is 
the alteration of the lustre or luminous atmosphere 
of our sun to which Moses alludes, verses 16-^18. 
The planets do not shine with native light, and, there- 
fore, suffer no such change of lustre as the fixed stars do. 

The peculiar view which Moses takes of the stars 
requires, that " the worlds" of St Paul, and ** the stars" 
of the Mosaic Record, be explained, in some respects 
differently. " The worlds were not made of things 
which do appear" — that is — the globes, which compose 
the material universe, were not, when first called into 
existence, formed of matter apparent to organs of sense 
like ours ; they were made of matter which previously 
existed in forms non-apparent to sense. " The stars 
also" — that is — ^he makes similar changes on the fixed 
stars as he does on the sun, whenever they are requi- 
site. 

A globe, in its primal gaseous state, is a creation ; 
a world, viewed as a solid compact body, is not a crea- 
tion ; it is the result of a great many physical changes 
and revolutions, aided by occasional interferences on 
the part of the Deity. In like manner, a star, viewed 
as a luminous body, is not a creation ; it is the effect 
of a long series of physical processes, modified, from 
time to time, by direct acts of the Creator. Between 
the creation of a globe and its becoming a solid, com- 
pact world, and between the creation of a globe and 
its becoming a solid orb surrounded with a luminous 
atmosphere sending forth light, in every direction, to 
inconceivably remote parts of space, millions of ages 
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intervene. Had " worlds" and " stars" been created 
^11 at once in their ultimate mature condition, man- 
kind would have been deprived of not a few of their 
noblest studies in connection with the physical universe. 

One obvious objection — already noticed — against 
the days of the creative week being viewed as long 
periods is, that it destroys every one of them as a crea- 
tive day. One may easily understand, how the ad- 
justment of the luminous atmosphere of the sun might 
occupy the Creator during a part of a natural day ; 
but, the idea of such an operation engaging the time 
and the attention of the Almighty Creator for twenty 
thousand years has only to be stated to procure its re- 
jection. The Mosaic Kecord treats of creative ad- 
justments, and on no one of the six days do the ar- 
rangements take up more than a few hours ; and not 
a single allusion occurs in it about effects resulting 
from these creations, and to be found in the strata of 
the earth, thousands of years afterwards, when they 
had all passed away, as living beings, and the world 
had been constituted anew for other inhabitants. 
Creations, and only creations, appear on the face of 
the Record. 

Mr Miller gives up the first, the second, and the 
fourth days, and a part also of the third, being aware, 
that there was nothing in the work of these days that 
would at all serve his purpose : " Of the period dur- 
ing which light was created — of the period during 
which a firmament was made to separate the waters 
from the waters — or of the period during which the 
two great lights of the earth and the other heavenly 
bodies became visible from the earth's surface, we need 
expect to find no record in the rocks." {Geol.j p. 19.) 
Cuvier thought he had discovered a correspondence in 
the order of the creations as described in the Mosaic 
Record, and the creations as indicated by the strata ; 
and, moreover, that each separate day of the Record an- 
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swered to each separate period of the strata — ^that is-^ 
the first day of the Record answered to the first or ear- 
liest period of the strata — ^the seooDd day of the Record 
to the second period of the strata — and so on in the 
same order, till the sixth of both. Now, the first four 
periods of the strata embrace the whole strata of the 
earth with the exception of the strata of the tertiary. 
But, all the strata lying under the tertiary — namely — 
the palsBOzoic, the triassic, the oolitic, the cretaceous— 
abound in both vegetable and animal fossils ; and yet 
Mr Miller's reason for giving up the first, second, and 
fourth periods, is because " we need expect to find no 
record in the rocks;" and he himself describes the 
palaeozoic as remarkable for its gorgeous flora. But, 
whilst he gives up so considerable -a part of the Mosaic 
Record, he contrives to compare the remaining parts 
with the whole of the strata of the earth. This proce- 
dure, the reader may be assured, will not be lost 
sight of. 

Fifth Day. 

The simple darkness of night is again annihilated 
at the coming of the light ; the dawn, still without 
clouds, ushers in the morning of the fifth day ; the 
stars, one by one, are lost in the vault of heaven ; the 
morning stars sing together, and all the sons of G-od 
shout for joy : The Creator is again present at the 
scene of his former operations, and ready to resume 
his miraculous works : 

Ver. 20. " And God said : Let the waters bring 
forth abundantly the moving creature that hath life, 
and fowl that may fly above the earth in the open fir- 
mament of the heaven." 

Ver. 21. " And God created great whales, and every 
living thing that moveth, which the waters brought 
forth abundantly, after their kind ; and every wing- 
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ed fowl after his kind : And God saw that it was 
good." 

The miraculous work or permanent adaptation 
of the fifth day consists in the creation of fishes 
and birds, in great abundance, out of the ele- 
ment of water. Man, in all probability, would never 
have made the discovery for himself, that fish 
and fowl were made of water, and not, like land 
animals, of the dust of the ground. Indeed, not one 
in a hundred (I might have named a higher figure 
with safety) of those possessed of Bibles are aware of 
the fact, that it is so stated in the Record of creation ; 
and, when they are told, that it is so narrated there, 
they show an unwillingness U> believe it, till they ac- 
tually look at the verses where it is so described, just 
as if they never had enjoyed an opportunity of reading 
them before. However, now seeing the fact has been 
revealed to us, whether chemistry can throw any light 
upon the matter or not, we think we perceive a fit and 
good reason, why botif of those kinds of creatures should 
have been formed out of that simple element. In the 
case of fish, the fitness is most obvious. Water is the 
element in which fish are destined to live, and from 
which, in part at least, they derive their means of sub- 
sistence. Water, animalcula, and other things bred 
or held in suspension in water, constitute the chief food 
of the smaller fish, and the larger sorts live upon the 
smaller fry. Birds, again, were intended to pass their 
lives partly on the ground, partly in the air ; and 
many kinds to subsist on things engendered in rivers, 
lakes, pools, seas, &c. We may, therefore, infer, that 
birds, from being formed of water, are better adapted 
to fly high in air, and also to feed upon substsjices 
which the waters bring forth. 
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The Creation «» Fish prom Water. 

Whilst water is lighter than earth, it is heavier 
than air. Fish were formed to live in water, not on 
it, as animals live on land, yet not always within it, as 
land animals, of necessity, always do in air. Hence, 
fish may he said to have two elements in which they 
live ; for they exist partly in water, partly in air. 
Further : most sorts of fish float near the surface of 
the water; and the few kinds that keep near the 
bottom, do not always touch the bottom, as animals 
strictly terrestrial always press upon the ground. 
Lightness or buoyancy, therefore, is an essential re- 
quisite for creatures designed thus to pass their lives. 
Now, the creation offish from so light an element as 
water might seem a priori to give them the exact de- 
gree of buoyancy wanted. We ean imagine animals 
made of matter in a gaseous state, and in their com- 
position resembling comets ; but, such creatures would 
not be adapted to live in water, though they might 
walk or float on it ; and animals made of the gross 
substance of earth, might, without peculiar and coun* 
teracting appliances, be too heavy to live and swim in 
water. The material then of which flsh were created 
appears the most suitable that the world could furnish. 
But, as there are still many in our day who believe 
that God made the world all at once out of nothing, 
some may think that fish and birds were made, or 
should have been made, out of nothing : enough, how- 
ever, has been said about creation out of nothing. 

Let us now look at the structure of fish, and see 
how far, in unison with the substance they are made 
of, it contributes to their peculiar modes of life. The 
parts in fish corresponding to the bones of land animals, 
and designed, like bone, for the support of the muscles, 
and for giving form and contour to the whole frame, 
are in all, except the whale tribes, composed of oarti- 
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lage — a substance softer, toiigher, lighter, and more 
elastic than bone. As most fish are cold-blooded 
— ^the whales again are an exception — and live in 
a much colder element than air, we might expect 
the fatty matter of their bodies to be in a more solid 
and compact state than that of land animals with 
their warm blood, and other means for keeping their 
bodies in a high temperature ; whereas, the fatty sub- 
stance of the bodies of fish is not solid at all, but 
always in a liquid or oily condition ; and the reader 
knows that oil floats upon water. Moreover : the oily 
substance is diffused throughout their whole frame, 
and so, without other appliances, might keep their 
bodies at or near the top of the water : hence fish, when 
dead, float on the surface. All these means point to 
one and the same end— the adaptation of fish for 
passing their lives in water, with the fullest enjoyment 
of which their natures are susceptible. Some large 
fish — such as those of the whale kind — rhave real bones 
like land animals ; but, the weight of these — and it is 
very great — is compensated by the large amount of 
fatty matter or blubber which they possess. Thus, 
whilst their bones have size and strength suited to the 
bulk and unwieldiness of their bodies, their blubber 
makes them as light and buoyant as the smallest fish 
that swim, and, with the other properties bestowed 
upon them, wonderfully agile in their movements, and 
rapid in their progress, through the water. It contri- 
butes much also to the buoyancy of fish, that their 
bodies are covered externally with light scales, which, 
in not a few sorts, are embellished with a variety of 
brilliant hues and dyes, displaying, even under water, 
all the colours of the prism or the rainbow ; and, over 
and above these scales, their whole bodies are lubricated 
with an oily substance, similar to the fatty matter 
inside — all having one object in view — the lightness 
and convenience of their bodies in water. The fins 
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and tails offish still fartl^^r adapt them for inhabiting 
water, and for their modes of life in that element. 
Composed of the same cartilaginous substances tha^ 
sustain their muscles and give shape to their bodies, 
but still lighter in texture, their fins and tail are 
tough, and possessed of wonderful flexibility. Indeed, 
as regards the whole apparatus with which fish are 
furnished for motion, they differ much from other 
creatures, and are, in some respects, superior to all 
animals. Land animals are supplied with feet — some 
with two, some with four, &c. ; birds have wings and 
a tail to guide their movements through the air ; fish 
have instruments of motion on both the fore and the 
hind parts of their bodies, also on the back, the belly, 
and the sides. Now, it affords a striking proof of the 
sentient nature and nice physical structure of these 
creatures, to which we are accustomed to allow so 
small a share of sensibility, to say nothing of intelli- 
gence, that they can, whenever occasion calls for it, 
put all these appliances in full play and operation, at 
the command of their will ; and, curious and peculiar 
as are the apparatus with which some of them are fur- 
nished, both for motion and self-defence, such among 
them, as may be thought possessed of least sensi- 
bility, thoroughly understand their particular uses, 
and can apply them accordingly. 

The pectoral fins act as a support to the head : when 
the head is large, they are placed close to it, the 
better to sustain its weight ; where the head is slender, 
they are put further back : thus, whether the head be 
heavy or light, these fins, by a small alteration in 
their position, support and propel nearly the same 
amount of weight. These same fins, by a reverse 
motion, can send the body backwards, as well as for- 
wards. They are not, however, the sole, or even the 
main, propellers to fish. The great propeller is 
the tail or large caudal fin, to which, in this matter. 
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the dorsal and anal fins lei^ good help. Thus, the 
pectoral, the dorsal, the anal, and the caudal fins, 
all act together, and in complete unison, in speeding 
the fish through the water. But, the superior im- 
portance of the caudal fin as a propeller is seen 
in this : when a fish is deprived of its caudal fin, it 
ceases to move forward, and allows itself to he tossed 
about at the mercy of the stream, or the waves. The 
pectoral fins, therefore, are not, like the wings of a 
bird, the fish's only locomotive power, nor, in fish that 
have belly fins (fish that live near the bottom — such as 
the fluke and the flounder — have no belly fins), are 
they its sole supporters, as the use of the belly fins is 
to assist in sustaining the fish, and, along with the pec- 
toral fins, enable it to preserve its equilibrium in the 
water. The shape also of most fish is admirably 
adapted for rapid motion in an element like water. 
Gradually tapering from the middle towards both head 
and tail, its fore part offers but small resistance to the 
water ; and yet, as the maximum of resistance is in the 
fore part, the hinder part is left almost free to perform 
its twofold office of propeller and rudder. As the 
action or working of an oar at the stern of a boat both 
moves the vessel forward and directs its course ; so, 
the tail of a fish, by moving first in one direction and 
then in the opposite, impels the fish at once onward 
and toward the point at which it aims. Some fish are 
cold-blooded, and breathe by means of gills ; others are 
warm-blooded, and breathe by lungs, like land animals 
—one of those circumstances which serve to connect 
the land and the water animals in the scale of being. 
Those which breathe by gills have the power of de* 
composing the water, and in that way supply them- 
selves with appropriate breath; those that possess 
lungs breathe the same element of air as we do ; and 
when, from accidental circumstances, they continue too 
long immersed in water, they drown almost as readily 
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as animals bred on land* Some fish feed upon sea- 
weeds and animalcula engendered in the waters ; also 
on insects that fly near the surface of bodies of water. 
Many of the larger sorts prey upon the smaller, and, 
in this way, prevent the waters from becoming over- 
stocked with inhabitants ; others, again, besides acting 
as the scavengers of the deep, and devouring a variety 
of substances in a state of putrefaction, make food of 
both man and land animals of every sort — ^living and 
dead — when they fall in their way. 

The Creation and Adaptation op Birds. 

There is more of sameness in the ways in which 
fish spend their lives, than in the modes and habits of 
birds. Differences in the elements in which they re- 
spectively dwell, and their special adaptations to suit 
these different elements, lead to corresponding varieties 
in their modes of living. All fish have their habitat 
permanently in water, and derive their chief sustenance 
from things which the waters bring forth. Some birds 
dwell constantly on land, and find food in the various 
products of the fields ; others pass much of their time 
on or beside rivers, pools, marshes, lakes, seas, &c., 
and live upon fish and other things bred in the waters ; 
others, shunning the produce ^ike of the fields and 
of the waters, mount into the air in search of insects 
as food; many feed on worms and other creeping 
things ; birds of prey soar high in air in quest of 
other birds, small land animals, and carrion, which 
their exquisite smell enables them to discover ; others, 
again, seem never to have been intended *' to fly above 
the earth in the open firmament of heaven," but made 
to spend their life on the ground, and there seek their 
humble means of support. 

Birds have very Ught bones through which air cir- 
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eulates, small heads, and the fore part of their body 
inferior in bulk and weight to the hinder, and in the 
latter part they are famished with air-sacs. Such a 
configuration well adapts them for rapid motion, 
whether on the ground, or in high and long journeys 
through the air. The feathers of birds, like the hair 
and wool of quadrupeds, serve them as clothing, and, 
moreover, contribute to their lightness when on the 
wing. There is one peculiar adaptation connected with 
birds, that I do not remember of having ever seen no- 
ticed ; they breathe at great heights apparently with 
as much ease, freedom, and enjoyment, as when on or 
near the surface of the earth ; and their thick warm 
clothing of feathers protects them from all inconve- 
niences arising from the cold which prevails in the 
upper regions of the atmosphere; just as the same 
means shields from cold those that swim and dive in 
water. Man has been gifted with a physical constitu- 
tion, which enables him to live in more climates, and 
subsist on greater varieties of food, than any other in- 
habitant of the globe, yet man does not breathe free- 
ly, and with safety, in too high regions, and in too 
rarefied an atmosphere. The peculiar adaptations of 
birds to fit them for their respective modes of life, are 
among the most obvious adjustments in the animal 
kingdom. 

In giving a sketch of the various classes of birds, 
with the view of pointing out their respective and 
peculiar adaptations, I shall follow the division of the 
celebrated Cuvier. 

I. SwiMMEBS : birds fitted, by their bodily constitu- 
tion and special instincts, to pass much of their time on 
water, and feed on such substances — animal and vege- 
table — as are engendered there. Birds of this class 
have their feathers set very close, and lined inwardly, 
with a very thick down — properties, which serve to 
keep their bodies both dry and warm, and also to ren- 
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der efforts to bear themselves up in the water altoge* 
ther unnecessary. When they swim their feet act as 
paddles or propellers, and, the more effectually to an- 
swer that end, they are webbed. In order to enable 
them to seize their prey with more convenience when 
afloat, their necks are longer than their legs — a pecu^ 
liarity of formation, in which they differ from other 
birds. A few of them, in their long aquatic excur- 
sions, occasionally use their wings as propellers — beat- 
ing the air, as birds that fly ; others, that cannot em- 
ploy these appendages above water, work them as fins 
in diving below. To this class belong the duck, the 
goose, the swan, the gull, the pelican, the awk, the pen- 
guin, the grebe, the frigate bird, the albatross, the 
merganser, &c. Linnseus calls them the Duck kind, 

II. Waders : birds whose whole nature adapts and 
inclines them to wade in the shallow parts of marshes, 
pools, lakes, and other bodies of water, in search of 
food, such as small fish, animalcula, &c., bred in the 
waters — whether salt or fresh, and which with worms 
and other small land animals constitute their whole 
food. They have very long legs-^a provision which 
enables them to wade to those parts of the water 
where their prey ds generally found ; their bill is 
sharp, their necks in general long — adaptations well 
fitted to promote their peculiar mode of life. As they 
could not conveniently double their legs in flight, like 
other birds, they stretch them out behind, where they 
act as rudders; hence they require but a short tail. 
The crane, the stork, the bittern, the plover, the snipe, 
the bustard, the heron, the ibis, the flamingo, &C., be- 
long to this class. Linnaeus names them the Crane 
kind, 

III. KiTN^KEBS : birds which, though most of them 
have wings, or the rudiments of wings, are formed ra- 
ther for running than for mounting into the air. The 
short wings of some of this class terminate in a spur or 
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claw — an appendage intended, it may be, to make the 
wings a more formidable weapon of defence. The os- 
trich, the bastard, the cassowary, the emu, the dodo 
(now extinct), &c., belong to this class. Some of them, 
such as the ostrich, use their wings as sails when run- 
ning ; whilst others, as the bustard, take short flights 
when pursued, but the effort soon tires them, and so 
they are easily taken. 

lY . ScBATGHEBS : birds which scratch the ground 
with their feet in search of food. Domestic poultry, 
the pigeon, the turkey, the peacock, the partridge, the 
pheasant, the guinea-fowl, &c., are instances of this 
kind. Though the generic name given to this dass 
be none of the most elegant, in their utility to man- 
kind they are superior to all other birds taken together. 
The flesh of the most of them is sweet, savoury, deli- 
cate, and nutritious ; and the eggs, more especially 
those of the domestic hen and duck, supply a large 
abundance of rich and choice food wherever they are 
reared. The Creator, in bestowing their peculiar pro- 
perties on this class of birds, seems to have had parti- 
cularly in view to make ample provision for the wants 
and comforts of yet uncreated man. 

y. Climbers : birds fltted to climb trees in search 
of food, and also as a refuge against such enemies as 
are incapable of following them. They are furnished 
with two toes before and two behind, a provision which 
enables them to ascend trees, and other heights, with 
both ease and security. The most noted of the climbers 
are — ^the cuckoo, the woodpecker, the wry-neck, the 
toucan, and all the varieties of the parrots, parro- 
quets, &c. 

YI. Pebchers: birds which roost or perch on 
trees, roofs, and other convenient places ; those have 
three toes before and one behind, all adapted for catdi- 
ing, not for climbing. Familiar instances are — ^the 
sparrow, the linnet, the crow, the magpie, the starling, 
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the goldfinch, the lark, the titmouse, the sw«llow, the 
goatsucker, the nightingale, ^the kingfisher, the cross- 
beak, &c. 

VII. Ravbnbrs : birds of prey. In form these 
birds are the most perfect and noble of all the zoolo- 
gical kingdom ; their whole constitution is wonder- 
fully adapted for their predatory mode of life ; and, 
of all the animal tribes, they possess the keenest and 
most penetrating vision ; their power of wing is great, 
their beak and talons are uncommonly strong ; their 
talons, moreover, are crooked, the better to enable 
them to lay firm hold on their prey : Here, as we might 
expect, we find the eagle, king of the birds ; the vul- 
ture, the sparrow-hawk, the falcon, the kite, the owl, 
the buzzard, the secretary bird, &c. 

Fishes and birds constitute the sole creations of the 
fifth day. The fifth period in the strata, in the ascend- 
ing order, is the tertiary. Now, in order to entitle 
geologists to call the fifth day a geological period, say 
of forty thousand years, they must be able to show satis- 
factorily, that the fossils of the tertiary, as regards 
animals, are all fish and birds ; that, as in the Mosaic 
Record, land animals are not created till the sixth day, 
not a single land animal has been found embedded in 
any part of the tertiary strata, nor in any part of the 
strata lying under the tertiary. But it is notorious, 
that the most remarkable fossils of the tertiary are 
huge land mammalia — the mammoth, the mastodon, 
the elephant, the rhinoceros, with other large herbi- 
vorous animals ; also tigers, boars, hyenas, &c. ; also 
the horse, the ox, the deer, &c. If Moses describes 
the tertiary period in the fifth day, how comes it, that 
he makes no mention of land animals as being created 
in it, seeing these are so numerous, so large, so con- 
gpicuous and characteristic, and, at least equal in in- 
terest to mankind with the birds and the fishes ? There 
are fish in the tertiary strata ; but fish are common 
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to all tl|e strata as far down as the upper Silurian. 
TThe old red sandstone is as noted for the number and 
varieties of its fishes, as the tertiary strata for its gi- 
gantic land animals. But Moses is as silent about the 
creation of fish before the fifth day as he is about the 
creation of land animals till the sixth. Thus, when 
we view the days of the creative week as long geolo- 
gical periods, we meet with discrepancies, at every step, 
between the Mosaic Record and the strata of the earth 
— discrepancies as irreconcilable as time' past is irre- 
coverable — but discrepancies created by divines in their 
grossly erroneous interpretations of the Mosaic Record 
of creation. So long as we conceive the days of the cre- 
ative week as long periods, not a single point of agree- 
ment is discoverable between the Record and the strata; 
but, the moment we understand the words of Moses, as 
the rules of philology require, all discrepancy vanishes 
at once. The discordance and disagreement, which 
divines and geologists have vamped up, prove con- 
vincingly, to every unprejudiced person, the gross and 
gratuitous incongruity of endeavouring to stretch out 
the six natural days of creation into long geological 
periods. And, though the discrepancy between the six 
creative days and the work done in them, and the 
strata and fossils found in the strata, cannot well be 
conceived greater than it is, we are told, with utter 
disregard for philology, that the evidence of their 
identity is as complete as possible ; yet all the while 
there is not the shadow of a proof, either that the 
creative days are long periods, or that Moses, in any 
part of the Record of creation, makes allusion to either 
the vegetables or the animals of the by-gone epochs of 
the globe. 

Further : fossil birds are a rare commodity. Geo- 
logists tell us it is difficult to distinguish them in the 
strata. Being made of water, they are, no doubt, 
easily crushed by the load of solid materials in which 
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they are embedded, and soon totally disapp^r. But, 
the chief difficulty, I suspect, of finding them is, that, 
during the five great geological periods, comparatively 
few species of birds were created ; and, of these few, 
the number is still less of birds that could ** fly above 
the earth in the open firmament of heaven." Birds, 
however, have been found in both the wealden and 
oolitic, far below the tertiary strata ; and a single 
bird found lower down in the strata than the tertiary 
would be sufficient to prove — even in the absence of all 
the other evidence we possess — that the days of the 
Record are not geological periods. 

Milton's account of the works done in the fifth crea- 
tive day displays, as poetry, his ever rich and prolific 
genius, and, moreover, is well in accordance with the 
description of that day in the Mosaic Record. It is to 
be lamented, however, that he has called the fish 
"reptiles." Such liberties are on most occasions 
allowed to poets ; and Milton could not have been 
blamed for so doing, had not the true reptiles required 
to be described in his delineation of the works of the 
sixth day. His application of the word reptile to the 
fish is apt to make an unreflecting reader imagine that 
one set of reptiles were created on the fifth day, and 
another on the sixth. 

THE CREATION OP THE FISH. 

" And God said, ' Let the waters generate 
Reptile with spawn abundant, living soul : 
And let fowl fly above the earth, with wings 
Displayed on the open firmament of heaven.' 
And God created the great whales, and each 
Soul living, each that crept, which plenteously 
The waters generated by their kinds ; 
And every bird of wing after his kind ; 
And saw that it was good, and blessed them, sayings 
< Be fruitful, multiply, and in the seas, 
And lakes, and running streams, the waters fill ; 

X 
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And let the fowl be multiplied on the earth.' 
Forthwith the sounds and seas, each creek and bay, 
With fry innumerable swarm, and shoals 
Of fish that with their fins, and shining scales, 
Glide under the green wave, in sculls that oft 
Bank the mid sea : part single, or with mate, 
Graze the seaweed their pasture, and through groves 
Of coral stray ; or sporting with quick glance, 
Show to the sun their waved coats dropt with gold ; 
Or, in their pearly shells at ease, attend 
Moist nutriment ; or under rocks their food 
In jointed armour watch : on smooth the seal 
And bended dolphins play : part huge of bulk. 
Wallowing unwieldy, enormous in their gait. 
Tempest the ocean ; there leviathan, 
Hugest of living creatures, on the deep 
Stretched like a promontory, sleeps or swims. 
And seems a moving land ; and at his gills 
Draws in, and at his trunk spouts out, a sea." 

THE CREATION OF BIRDS. 

" Meanwhile the tepid caves, and fens, and shores. 
Their brood as numerous hatch, from the egg that soon 
Bursting with kindly rapture forth disclosed 
Their callow young ; but feathered soon and fledge 
They summed their pens ; and, soaring the air sublime, 
With clang despised the ground, under a cloud 
In prospect ; there the eagle and the stork 
On cliffs and cedar-tops their eyries build : 
Part loosely wing the region, part more wise 
In common, ranged in figure, wedge their way. 
Intelligent of seasons, and set forth 
Their aery caravan, high over seas 
Flying, and over lands, with mutual wing 
Easing their flight ; so steers the prudent crane 
Her annual voyage, borne on winds ; the air 
Floats as they pass, fanned with unnumbered plumes : 
From branch to branch the smaller birds with songs 
Solaced the woods, and spread their painted wings 
Till even : nor then the solemn nightingale 
Ceased warbling, but all night tuned her soft lays : 
Others, on silver lakes and rivers, bathed 
Their downy breast ; the swan with arched 
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Between her white wings mantling proodlj, rowi 

Her state with oary feet ; yet oft they quit 

The dank, and, rising on stiff pennons, tower 

The mid aerial sky : others on ground 

Walked firm ; the crested cock whose clarion sounds 

The silent hours, and the other whose gay train 

Adorns him, coloured with the florid hue 

Of rainhows and starry eyes. The waters thus 

With fish replenished, and the air with fowl, 

Evening and morn solemnized the fifth day." 

Pair, Lott, B. tU. 

Ver. 21. " And God saw that it was good." 

The globe had arrived at its full state of maturity 
before the humap epoch began ; and the fish and birds 
created on the fifth day were designed and adapted 
for the world in that period. New genera and species 
of both fish and birds were created in great abundance 
and variety on that day. These new creations, being 
intended to serve very different purposes, differ greatly 
in kind from the fish and birds proper to the by-gone 
epochs of the earth. In selecting these creations &om 
the infinity of resources in the Divine mind, the Crea- 
tor had specially in view the good of mankind. This 
becomes abundantly evident when we refiect on the 
vast number of both fish and birds that we derive 
benefit and enjoyment from, in ways without number. 
Even birds of prey and fish of prey perform important 
services to mankind. Of all the creatures of this 
world, fish are by far the most prolific ; and did not 
the larger kind prey upon the smaller, the latter 
would soon become far too numerous — a state of things 
which might be attended with fatal consequences, not 
only to the other inhabitants of the waters, but, in no 
small degree, to the inhabitants also of the dry land. 
To us it appears not a little strange, that there should 
be any creatures, whose natural taste and other in- 
stincts lead them to give a preference to matter in a 
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decayed and corrupt state to food fresh and sweet. 
Yet such is the case with birds of prey ; and, heing 
so formed, they greedily devour carrion and garbage 
wherever they are to be found ; and so prevent the 
noisome matter from polluting the air, and breeding 
pestilence. And in the warm latitudes of the earth, 
especially, men prize the services of these birds very 
highly. 

But there are many other ways in which we derive 
benefit from the creations of the fifth day. To pass 
over the vast amount of cheap food and stated em- 
ployment which they furnish to the labouring classes 
of almost every country in the world, the study of the 
structure, nature, habits, &c., of fish and birds, ranks 
among the most delightful of intellectual pursuits, 
both in themselves, and as exhibiting, in numberless 
forms and ways, the goodness, wisdom, and power, of 
Him by whom all things were made. 



Sixth Day. 

But the simple shades of night again disappear from 
the cloudless vault of heaven — a presage of the ap- 
proaching sun ; the dawn, having put to flight the 
stars, brings on the morning of the sixth day ; the 
morning stars sing together, and all the sons of Qod 
shout for joy : The Creator is again present at the 
scene of his miraculous doings, and ready to begin the 
works of the last and great day of the creative week. 



The Creation op Land Animals. 

Ver. 24. " And God said : Let the earth bring forth 
the living creature after his kind ; cattle, and creep- 
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ing things, and beasts of the earth after his kind : 
And it was so." 

25. '^ And God made the beast of the earth affcer 
his kind ; and the cattle after their kind ; and every 
thing that creepeth upon the earth after his kind : 
And God saw that it was good." 

We have here three distinct kinds of animals brought 
into existence : 

I. The Beast ov the Eabth : By the phrase *' the 
beast of the earth" we are to understand what we 
OBually designate wild beasts (as distinct from domestic 
cattle), though we have no reason to suppose they 
were created in a wild state — beasts that were intended 
to live at large, in unmolested accordance with their 
own natural desires and instincts, far from the abodes 
of menr-in dens, and caves, and coverts, and holes of 
the earth ; and to search for food suitable to their re- 
spective natures on hills and in dales, in woods, forests, 
thickets, and green lawns. To this numerous class 
may be referred — the lion, the tiger, the bear, the 
rhinoceros, th^ hyena, the beaver, the badger, the 
squirrel, the ape, the monkey, the giraffe, the ante* 
lope, the deer, the sloth, the hedgehog, the fox, the 
hiu^, &c. 

II. Cattle : beasts intended to become subject to 
man, and useful and serviceable to him in a great va- 
riety of ways: the camel, the horse, the ass; cows, sheep, 
goats, swine, &c.; the various sorts ofdogs, &c. Many 
of these are found living in a wild state in thinly- 
inhabited parts of the world at present. As barbarous 
and savage tribes of men have all become degenerated 
from the civilized condition, so these animals, now run- 
ning wild, may be pronounced the descendants of tame 
and domesticated stocks. 

It would seem that, from the very first, " the beasts 
of the field" were fitted and designed to lead a life of 
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independence ; and *' the cattle," to be under the im- 
mediate care and superintendence of man. That ap- 
pears to be the primary distinction between these two 
sorts of animals. Man, immediately on his creation, 
was invested with dominion over both kinds; and, 
though he was not to have the full immediate use and 
enjoyment of them, they were created prospectivdtf for 
his benefit. Some were to furnish him with food; 
others, with clothing ; others, with medicine ; whilst 
others, again, were to be highly serviceable to him by 
the toils which they were specially made to undergo 
and endure. But the ends of their creation as regards 
man are too well known to require being here parti- 
cularised. 

When both the beasts of the field and the cattle 
were brought into the garden to Adam, that he might 
give them names, the distinction between wild and 
tame animals would not exist. The change to the 
worse in the original natures of so many of the inferior 
animals was part of the curse which sin entailed on 
the world, and, probably, began to make its appear- 
ance very gradually, but was fully developed before 
the Universal Deluge ; before that event also another 
distinction — namely — into clean and unclean, had 
taken place among the inferior animals. 

III. CsEEPiNa Things : this phrase includes all 
land animals that produce their young from eggs — 
commonly termed oviparous animals — ^whether they 
creep along the ground without legs, or from the 
shortness of their legs seem to creep. The following 
kinds of creeping things belong to the human era : 

(1.) The (Aelonians : The tortoise, the turtle. 

(2.) The Saurians : The crocodile, the alligator or 
cayman, the lizard, the chameleon, the skink, the 
iguana. 

(3.) The Ophidians : Serpents and snakes of all sorts 
— the viper, the rattlesnake, the boa constrictor, &c. 
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(4.) The Batritchicm : The frog, the toad, the sala- 
mander, the siren, the proteus.* 

The animals of the human period differ conMerahly, 
in several respects, from the animals of the preceding 
epochs: 

(a.) The animals of the human period are far more 
simple in type than the animals of the by-gone geolo- 
gical epochs. Whether right or wrong, it is a com- 
mon saying, that a bat is half bird, half mouse. Thus 
viewed, the bat is not simple, but combines the charac- 
teristics of two sorts of creatures. The flying fish, and 
the flying dragon, furnish other examples of compound 



* The reader will observe, that no mention is made 
in the Record of the creation of insects, though, in 
point of numbers, they far exceed all the other living 
creatures of the globe taken together. It is not difii- 
Guh, however, to account for what, by some, may be 
thought an omission. Not a few of the insects are part 
of l^e curse which sin brought upon the world ; and 
had man continued upright as he was made, these 
never would have existed at all. Now, though all in- 
sects were direct creations, like the beasts, the cattle, 
and the creeping things, those which form part of the 
original curse pronounced on the ground, could not 
have been brought into existence till after the Fall* 
But a great proportion of the insect tribes do not origi- 
nate in the same way with the other sentient creations. 
In countless instances they owe their being to soil, cli- 
mate, situation, and a host of other circumstances, 
without at least any overt interference on the part of 
the Deity. And, whereas the other animals belonging 
to our epoch were all created *' in the beginning," and 
have but one centre of creation, insects have been 
forming at all times since the Fall, and have centres 
of creation, without number and without end. 
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types in animals. But, such instances are rare, and 
should be regarded as exceptions to the simplicity or 
oneness ef type characteristic of the animals of our 
era ; whereas, in the preceding epochs, complicateness 
of type, especially among the reptiles, forms a very 
prominent feature in the faunas. 

(&.) The animals of the human period are, generally 
speaking, smaller in type than the animals of the pre- 
vious epochs. We have but a small number of land 
animals of huge size, and none of them are entitled to 
be called monsters — a name fitly applied to the charac- 
teristic animals of the tertiary epoch. 

(c.) The number of genera and species of land ani- 
mals is greater in our period than in any former 
epoch. The kind of requirements for them in the ear- 
lier epochs were fewer, and rendered a smaller num- 
ber of genera and species necessary. 

{d.) The diflferent purposes which animals of all 
sorts—both land and water — were designed to serve, 
in the geological periods that preceded the human, 
made different sorts necessary. AH these animals may 
be said to have been created to serve one main end — 
the preparation of the globe for the plants and ani- 
mals of the human period ; in particular, to be the 
abode of mankind ; to this end also the plants of the 
former epochs contributed greatly. Thus, the faunas 
and the floras, before our time, whilst they served an 
immediate purpose, that purpose was prospective to a 
far higher end. The fauna and flora of our era con- 
tribute in a thousand ways to the necessaries, the con- 
veniences, the comforts, the luxuries of human life. 
To point out all their uses volumes would be necessary, 
and many volumes have been written for the express 
purpose. Suffice it here to say — If the chief end for 
which man was made was to glorify G^od ; the chief 
end for which plants and animals were created was to 
benefit man. 
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Ver. 25. " And God saw that it was good." 

During the early stages of the earth's pre- Adamite 
history, land and water were both very tuHtable — 
what was dry land in one cycle presenting a continu- 
ous surface of water in the next, and vice versd. This 
shifting and uncertain state of things made the globe 
a better habitation for fish and amphibious creatures 
than for land animals : hence fish and amphibious 
reptiles formed the chief animal creations up to the 
tertiary period. Thus, the state of the globe in gene- 
ral, and of the land and the water in particular, may 
be said to have, in a manner, dictated the kind and 
the character of the animals created during these 
early ages of the earth. At the beginning of the ter- 
tiary both land and water had acquired more fixed 
boundaries, and were both steadily progressing to their 
ultimate state of maturity and permanence. The sta- 
bility and firmness of the ground now well adapted it 
for becoming the hdbitat of those huge land mammalia 
which form the* characteristic animal creations of the 
epoch. These monsters of the land, whilst in the full 
enjoyment of such blessings of life as their respective 
natures rendered them capable of, performed im- 
portant service in bringing the dry land to that state 
of maturity which it had attained to at the commence- 
ment of the human period. Before the tertiary came 
to a close, a few of the land animals, proper to the 
human era, had been created, which shows, that the 
dry land was then fitted to receive new and higher 
types of animal life than had hitherto dwelt upon the 
earth. So far as relates to both land and water, all 
that required to be done to them, that they might be 
fit to receive the creations — vegetable and animal — of 
the human period, was to assign to each its proper 
place, and its proper boundaries. 

As, before the human period, there were no crea- 
tures made that could cultivate the ground, nor any 
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that required food of a better sort than the ground 
could spontaneously produce,, such plants only were 
created as served to prepare the land for its ultimate 
condition in the human era, and also as food for the 
animals which contributed largely to the same end. 
Before man was created, the globe, geologically viewed, 
had arrived at its ultimate state of maturity, as re- 
gards both land and water. Both land and water 
were now in fit and proper condition for new crea- 
tions, for entirely new purposes. The waters were pro- 
fusely plenished with new kinds of fish ; the land, with 
new kinds of plants and animals. These were all good : 
good, as regards their own formation, and adaptation 
for the situations in which they were respectively 
placed ; good, for the various purposes for which they 
were created ; good, the great proportion of them, 
directly or indirectly, specially for the use of man. 
Who could number the uses and benefits which man- 
kind derive from plants and animals ? Viewed with 
reference to man, the plants and animals of our epoch 
display, in a very marked and conspicuous manner, the 
goodness of God ; for the main design and end of 
these creations were — man's necessities, man's comforts, 
man's enjoyment, man's well-being, man's pleasure and 
delight. They were created also to suit man's capacity 
for contemplation, and intellectual and moral improve- 
ment, as well as for his physical requirements. 

No mention is made in the Record about ea4itle, 
beasts, or creeping things, till the sixth day : all land 
animals, therefore, are created on the same day with 
man. As this fact has been denied, and attempts made 
to show that the cattle, the beasts, and the creeping 
things, were created at one time, and man at another, 
the reader will do well to bear it in mind. 

The heresy, adopted by many divines and geologists, 
of regarding the six natural days of the creative, week 
as geological periods, each of great length, appears to 
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hare had its origin in the single circumstance of the 
apparent agreement, in point of number, between the 
days of the Record, and the geological periods into 
which the physical history of the globe has been 
^yided. But, those who made this profound discovery, 
might, with a little more attention and card have 
found, that the harmony, even in the single oir- 
enntttance of number, is far from being complete ; for, 
whilst, in the Mosaic Record, the six days are all past, 
and followed by a seventh, which is also past several 
thonsaiid years ago, five only of the penods of the 
strata are past ; for the sixth — so far is it from being 
oyer — has run only a few thousand years of its course. 
This is rather an awkward circumstance for those who 
imdst, that the days of the Mosaic Record are geolo- 
gical periods. We shall, however, very soon fall in 
witib others equally difficult to explain away. Mr 
Miller of the Witness says : " Holding with Cuvier, 
Parkinson, and Silliman, that each of the six days 
of the Mosaic narrative in the first chapter were — 
what is assuredly meant by the day referred to in the 
second — not natural days, but lengthened periods— I 
find myself called on as a geologist to account for but 
three of the six." {Geol., p. 19.) The first error 
which we have here to grapple with, is Mr Miller's 
assumption, that, in the following verse, the word day 
signifies a long period. 

Qen. ii. 4 : '* These are the generations of the hea- 
vens and of the earth when they were created, in 
the day that the Lord God made the earth and the 
heavens." 

The word "day " chapter ii. 4, is evidently a sum- 
mary expression for the six creative days, as "the 
beginning," chapter i. 1, has been shown to be. Con- 
venience makes such summary expressions common in 
language, and they are of frequent occurrence in the 
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Scriptures. " Day " is often employed to denote a 
short time or season viewed as a unity, 

Psa. xz. 1 : *' The Lord hear thee in the day of 
trouble." 

In the following passage " day " is synonymous with 
'* year ; " 

Isa. xxxiv. 8 : " For it is the day of the Lord's 
vengeance, and the year of recompences for the contro* 
versies of Zion." 

" My day," in the following verse comprehends the 
whole of Christ's lifetime on earth, from his birth to 
his ascension : * 

John viii. 56 : " Your father Abraham rejoiced to 
see my day, and he saw it, and was glad." 

In a way exactly similar, " day" and the correspond- 
ing words .of other languages are occasionally used to 
signify either the natural term of one's life, or the 
prosperous and flourishing part of it : 

" Stat sua cuique dies." — .^neid, x. 467. 

This corresponds exactly with the common proverb, 
" Every dog has his day." It would be difficult, how- 
ever, to find a more extended application of a " day" and 
" dies" than they have in these proverbs. The erro- 
neous meaning which Mr Miller assigns to " day," 
(Gen. ii. 4) originated with St Augustine, one of the 
Christian fathers. We must deal plainly with it. If 
Mr Miller, and those who adopt the same views with 
him, be right in asserting, that the six days of the first 
chapter are long periods, as " day " (chapter ii. 4) al- 
ludes to all the six days of chapter first, it must denote 
six times forty thousand years — that is — two hun- 
dred and forty thousand years — that is — eighty 
seven million six hundred thousand of our ordinary 
days. The use of " day" and the corresponding words 
in other languages to denote a short period, had its 
origin in common conversation, for the sake of conve- 
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nience. But, who ever heard of " day" being employed 
in ordinary conversation to signify so large an amount 
of time as two hundred and forty thousand years? 
Where would be the convenience of such an applica- 
tion ? The truth is, it would not be understood, either 
in conversation, or in writing. Such extravagance is 
altogther inadmissible in human speech. A sea-ser- 
pent a mile or two in length has been several times 
reported; do Mr Miller and his brother geologists 
believe in the reality of such a monster on the word, 
say, of the captain of some coasting vessel, who pro- 
bably never saw a terpent in his life ? Assuredly not. 
And are we to take their bare word for what equally 
shocks our common sense — namely — that " day," with 
which, in common parlance, we are accustomed to 
associate the short space of twenty-four hours, and 
sometimes even less time, is employed in the Scrip- 
tures to denote two hundred and forty thousand years f 
The whole of the first chapter is a comment on the 
meaning of *' day," chapter ii. 4, and proves, that it 
there signifies six natural days. Following such a 
comment so immediately " in the day that the Lord 
G-od made the earth and the heavens" is simpler and 
preferable to *Mn ' the six days' that the Lord God 
made the earth and the heavens." The number of the 
days is felt to bo a useless burdening of the expression, 
and not near so agreeable as the simple *^ day." 

Wherever we find the word day used to express a 
longer space of time than a natural day, that longer 
space is always viewed as a unity, and it is because it is 
so contemplated, that the word day is applied to it. 
Now, though it were customary to apply tho word 
day to so long a period of time as two hundred and 
forty thousand years, it could not bo applied to denote 
all the six geological periods of our globe, because 
these periods are never contemplated as a unity. 

Mr Miller says *^ I find myself called on as a 
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logist to aoeount for but three* of the six.'' Mr Miller 
finds — afier/no doubt, due deliberation,— that he cannot 
conjure up even the phantom of a resemblance between 
the first, second, and fourth days of the Record and the 
facts of geology ; he, therefore, undertakes to compare 
the creations of only the third, fifth, and sixth days 
with the fossiliferous strata. The only point of agree- 
ment, which geologists have hitherto been able to point 
out, between the Mosaic Record and the geological 
periods, is the number six ; but the agreement in so 
slight a circumstance has been shown to be only appa- 
rent ; and Mr Miller, by rejecting the first, second, 
and fourth days of the Record, sweeps entirely away 
even the apparent harmony between them. In doing 
so, however, the reader may be sure he has a motive ; 
it will be necessary to mark carefully his procedure. 

There are two divisions of the geological periods — 
both of them common, both equally good : one is the 
division into six, which includes the human period ; 



* Though Mr Miller says he has to account for only 
three of the days, as he makes these three, viewed as 
geological periods, equivalent to the whole six geolo- 
gical periods, and as he regards all the seven days of 
the Record as long periods, this makes in all ten long 
periods. Now, in the very first day we find water and 
dry land or alluvial soil, a circumstance which implies 
the existence of rocks on which the alluvial soil rests, 
and proves that the globe had arrived at a compact 
state before the first day began. But the globe did 
not attain to its solid state, till it had passed through 
a great many geological changes and revolutions. This 
gives us a series of geological epochs which preceded 
the ten already mentioned ; and ti^e what and the ham 
mcmy of these Mr Miller is bound, as a geologist, to ex- 
plain. 
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the other, the division into three, which excludes the 
human period, as the following tahles show : — 



6th 


The Haman Period. 




5th 


The Tertiary Period. 


3d 


4th 


The Cretaceous Period. 




8d \ 


The OoUtic Period. 


2d 



The 

Secondary 

Period. 

2d ] The Triassic Period. 

Iflt I The PalsBOzotc Period. Ist j The Palaeozoic Period. 

Now, let the reader mark well, that, in hoth of these 
tahles, the tertiary period is next to the human, hut 
forms quite a distinct epoch hy itself; that the tertiary 
comprehends exactly the same length of time, and ex- 
actly the same amount of strata in the one table as it 
does in the other ; that, in the division into six, the ter- 
tiary occupies the fifth place or period ; and the human, 
the sixth ; that each of these two forms a separate and 
distinct period hy itself; that, in point of time, the 
human succeeds the tertiary, and does not commence, 
till the tertiary is completely at an end ; that these 
two periods are no otherwise connected with each 
other, than hy the relation of proximity in place and 
time. It is important that the reader hear these dis- 
tinctions in mind. Mr Miller, apparently with the 
view of getting an opportunity of comparing three of 
the days of the Kecord with three of the periods of the 
strata, adopts the division of the geological periods 
into three : " All geologists agree in holding that the 
vast geological scale naturally divides into three great 
parts. There are many lesser divisions— divisions 
into systems, formations, beds, strata ; — but the master 
divisions, in each of which we find a type of life so 
unlike that of the others, that even an unpractised eye 
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can detect the difference, are simply three — the palsBo- 
zoic, or oldest fossiliferous division ; the secondary or 
middle fossiliferous division ; and the tertiary, or 
latest fossiliferous division." (P. 20.) As represented 
in the ahove tahles, the reader perceives that the divi- 
sion of the periods into three is commensurate, in every 
respect, with the divisions into five — that there is not 
an hour of time, nor an inch of strata, in the division 
into five, that are not comprised in the division into 
three. Such heing the actual state of the case, had 
there heen any points of agreement hetween the days 
of the Eecord and the periods of geology, one would 
have thought they could have heen more readily dis- 
covered hy the division into five than the division 
into three ; for, if we add the human period, the 
numher six would have heen common to hoth. But, 
as Mr Miller is ohliged to give up the first, second, 
and fourth days of the Record, by giving a preference 
to the division into three, he gets a plausible opportu- 
nity for showing, that three of the days of the Record 
contain all the geological periods. His apparent com- 
parison of three days of the Record with three geolo- 
gical periods is false and deceptive ; his actual compa- 
rison of three days of the Record with five, — that is 
— the whole of the geological periods, is an undeniable 
fact. And, before he can adjust three days of the 
Record to the three periods of the strata, he has re- 
course to one of the boldest and most unwarranted 
stratagems, with regard both to the Record and the 
strata, that ever geologist attempted, or perhaps ever 
thought of ; he actually removes the tertiary out of 
the fifth place, and puts it in the sixth place — ^that is 
— in the human period, thus : 



FBOFER DIVISION. 

6tb place < Human Period. 
5th place | Tertiary Period. 



MB miller's division. 

5th place I What? 
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Had he not thus hrought up the tertiary into the 
human period, he would have had an opportunity of 
comparing only two of the days of the Record with the 
past geological periods ; and, as there is no mention of 
land animals in the Eecord hefore the sixth day, he 
would not have found a single land animal earlier, 
with which to compare the animals of the strata. 

The secondary period of the strata is the great age 
of gigantic reptiles : " Had there heen human eyes 
on the earth during the palaeozoic, secondary, and 
tertiary periods, they would have heen filled in suc- 
eeflsion hy the great plants, the great reptiles, and the 
great mammals." (P. 28.) Here Mr Miller makes the 
reptiles the characteristic of the secondary period ; a 
little further on he does the same thing: **In the 
earlier deposits of the secondary division the reptilian 
remains are comparatively inconsiderahle ; and they 
are almost equally so in its cretaceous or later deposits. 
It was during those middle ages of the division repre- 
sented hy the liassic, oolitic, and wealden forma- 
tions, that the class existed in that ahundance which 
rendered it so peculiarly, ahove every other age, an 
age of creeping things and great sea monsters." (P. 29.) 
Respecting the place in the strata to which the rep- 
tiles helong, no douht whatever exists ; of the agree- 
ment hetween the Record and the strata in relation to 
their place, Mr Miller says : " It is surely worthy of 
remark, that, while in hoth the sacred and geologic 
records, a strongly-defined line separates hetween the 
period of plants and the succeeding period of reptiles ; 
andy again, hetween the period of reptiles and the suc- 
ceeding period of mammals^ no line in either record 
separates hetween the period of mammals and the 
human period." (P. 29.) By the age of plants, as we 
have already seen, Mr Miller means the palaeozoic — 
though it is customary with geologists to distingmsh 
perii^ from one another, not hy their plantii ~ 

T 
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their animals ; and by the age of reptiles, the secondary 
period. Now, as regards the fossils of the pal»ozoic 
and the secondary periods, it cannot be affirmed, that 
a strongly-defined line separates them ; for reptiles, 
the characteristic fossils of the secondary, begin to 
make their appearance before the close of the palieo- 
zoic: "During this period (that is — the palsaozoic), 
and especially towards its close, we find that one group 
of fishes assumed their maximum development^ both 
the reptilian fishes and the sharks having been name* 
reus and powerful. In the sandstone above the coal, 
and in the magnesian limestone, are many nearly allied 
species, but they are of much smaller size, and the 
more advanced types seem to fail. In the same 
newer beds, however, appear tbub reptiles, not indeed 
of large size, but of complicated dentition, and the re- 
presentatives of a high group : while, as we shall pr^ 
«ently find, in the beds of the secondary period, the 
reptiles at first present themselves in some singular 
and anomalous forms." (Ansted, Anc World, pp. 108, 
109.) This puts it beyond all doubt, in so far as re- 
lates to the animals, that no boundary, far less a 
strongly-defined boundary, occurred between the fossils 
of the palaeozoic and the fossils of the secondary period. 
Mr Miller, as we have seen, takes the plants created 
on the third day to be the plants of the paleozoic 
period, and also believes that the reptiles wei-e created 
on the fifth ; and, viewing the days as long periods, the 
fourth comes in between the plants of the third and 
the creations of the fifth day ; and this, as regards the 
Record, appears to be his well-defined boundary be- 
tween the palaeozoic fossils and the secondary fossila. 
Who will believe, that a period of forty thousand years 
intervened in our globe between two geolc^ical periods? 
What can be meant by such an interval ? Was the 
globe all the while at a dead stand ? The strata give 
no information of any such interruption of the progress 
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of the globe to its ultimate state of maturity. But 
we are told, that in both records " a strongly-defined 
Hne separates between the period of the reptiles and 
the succeeding period of the mammals." It cannot be 
denied that a very complete separation, as regards the 
iPnUa^ took place between the secondary and ter- 
tiary periods — in other words between the age of the 
reptiles and the succeeding age of the great mam- 
malia : ** The close of the secondary period was suc- 
ceeded by a general disruption of the various beds 
that had been deposited in those parts of the earth to 
which we now have access, and by changes and modi- 
Heations so considerable as to alter the whole face of 
nature — so completely and absolutely is the line of 
demarcation drawn between the secondary and newer 
deposites in parts of the world where these beds have 
been recognised in actual contact, that it had become 
a common notion among geologists, to assume the 
destittction of all natural relations between them, 
concluding that not one single species of animal or 
vegetable connected the two periods, and lived through 
the intervening disturbances. Although this view 
oertainly requires modification in point of detail, it is 
still correct in a general sense, and expresses without 
much exaggeration, the real extent of difference in 
condition, the result perhaps of a lapse of time greater 
than is elsewhere indicated." (Ansted, Anc. World, 
fp» 245-^). Nothing could be more satisfactory than 
the above account of the separation which took place 
between the secondary and the tertiary periods ; and, 
if we suppose, that the atmosphere of the secondary 
was then destroyed (as the atmosphere of the tertiary 
was before the commencem^it of the human era) the 
disruption would be still more complete. When, how- 
ever, we turn to the Mosaic Eecord, we find that no 
line of demarcation took place between the creation of 
reptiles and the creation of land animals—they were 
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both made on the sixth day — the day in which man 
was formed. In the strata the reptiles belong to one 
period, the huge land animals to the succeeding ; in 
the Mosaic Record, not only are both created in the 
same day^ but the land animals are made before the 
reptiles : 

Ver. 25. " And G-od made the beast of the earth 
after his kind, and cattle after their kind, and every 
thing that creepeth upon the earth after his kind." 

The beasts and the cattle appear to have been the 
first creations of the sixth day, as being things of more 
importance than the reptiles or creeping things. The 
reptiles of the Kecord are the last creations of inferior 
animals that, in so far as we know from revelation, have 
taken place on our globe. Now, we have here a great 
discrepancy between the Kecord of creation and the 
strata. In the Kecord, the reptiles are created in the 
same day with the mammalia, but after them ; whereas, 
in the strata, the reptiles belong to the secondary 
period, which, in point of mere number, corresponds to 
the second, third, and fourth days of the Kecord ; and 
the mammalia belong to the tertiary epoch, which, in 
number, corresponds to the fifth day of the Kecord. 
In order to make the Kecord and the strata agree 
about the reptiles, either the reptiles should be de- 
scribed in the Kecord as belonging to the second, third, 
and fourth days ; or there should not be a single rep- 
tile in the strata before the commencement of the 
human era. The characteristic reptiles of the strata 
ceased to exist at the end of the secondary period ; the 
reptiles of the Mosaic Kecord came into existence on 
the sixth day of the creative week ; between the de- 
struction of the one set, and the creation of the other, 
the whole of the tertiary period intervened. As re- 
gards the mammalia, the discordance is equally ob- 
vious : the land mammalia of the strata belong to the 
fifth period ; the land mammalia of the Mosaic Record 
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to the sixth creative day. To produce harmony be- 
tween them— either there should be no land animals 
in the strata before the sixth or human period, or 
the land animals of the Kecord should have been 
created on the fifth day. No wit of man will ever 
succeed in removing these points of disagreement, so 
long as the days of the creative week are viewed as 
long periods. The only way of getting rid of them, is 
to understand the days of the creative week as natural 
days, and to abandon all attempts of discovering geolo- 
gical periods in the Mosaic Kecord of creation, as 
utterly hopeless. 

Again : " No line in either record separates between 
theperiod of the mammals and the human period." 

Hitherto all geologists agree in making a clear 
separation and distinction between the tertiary and 
the human periods ; and it has been proved in this 
work, that they were parted in Asia by a tempo- 
rary flood, and by the destruction of the atmosphere 
all over the globe. Mr Miller, notwithstanding, has 
had the boldness to confound them, and represent 
them as parts of one and the same period: ** Man 
eame into being as the last-born of creation, just ere 
the close of the sixth day, the third and terminal pe- 
riod of organic creation — ^to which the great mammals 
belong." (P. 29.) By "the third and terminal period 
of organic creation," he means the tertiary and the 
human periods blended into one, and forming, accord- 
ing to his misrepresentations, the sixth geological 
period ; for in it he tells us both man and the great 
mammalia were created. Not only does he confound 
the tertiary and the human periods ; strangely enough 
he says that man was made "just ere the close of the 
sixth day" — that is — just before the end of the human 
period. A little further on in the same page he re- 
presents the tertiary as an earlier portion of the human 
period) and thereby affords mankind a little more 
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room to look about them — a favour for irliioh man* 
kind undoubtedly will feel abundantly grateful : ** In 
the tertiary, regarded but as an earlier portion <^ the 
human division, there was a period of increaae and 
diminution, a morning and evening of manmuJian 
life." Friday and Saturday are the fifth and sixth 
working days of our week. Now, how would it sound 
to speak of Friday as forming an early part of Salur^ 
day, or of Saturday as beginning a little before tho 
close of Saturday ? What name could yon give to sneh 
a day ? If Friday be regarded as an earlier part of 
Saturday, how does the new arrangement affect the 
rest of the week ? Geologists are not all of one mind 
as to where the palsBozoic period should be viewed as 
ending and the triassic as beginning; but, never 
before was such a thing heard of, as an attempt to font 
the tertiary lute the sixth or human period. And, 
reversing the phrase, instead of saying ** evening and 
morning," he says " morning and evening" — which 
is evidently done with a view to bring about i^parent 
harmony between the language of the Record and the 
fossils of the strata, and which, I suppose, must be re- 
ceived as one of his modes of improving ** the laxity of 
the terms of a primitive language." 

Mr Miller, in speaking of the plants of the third 
creative day, takes no notice of ** grass" nor of ** the 
fruit of the tree yielding fruit after his kind ;" so here 
he is entirely silent about the *' cattle" and **the 
creeping thing that creepeth upon the earth." There 
were, it is true, a few animals towards the end of the 
tertiary period, which might be denominated cattle — 
such as the horse, the ox, and some others already 
named ; but these, he knew, were not numerous, ana, 
moreover, form no part of the proper creations of any 
period but the human. Besides, had he made men- 
tion of the cattle, he could hardly have passed over 
the creeping things without at least naming them; 
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bat there were danger and difficulty in bringing for- 
ward the creeping things, because he had already in- 
troduced the reptiles, as characteristic of the second- 
ary period, and would, therefore, have been somewhat 
?U2zled to account for their presence in the sixth day. 
ndeed, in adrerting to the creations of both the third 
and the sixth days, Mr Miller seems actually afraid to 
look the Mosaic Eecord fairly in the face. Three dis- 
tinct sorts of plants are there named as created on the 
third day ; he makes allusion to only one of the three ; 
three distinct kinds of animals (man is not here in- 
cluded) are represented as created on the sixth day ; 
he again condescends to name only one of them. If 
the plants of the third creative day are the plants of 
the palseozoic period, why not bring forward the whole 
plants of the Record, and institute a fair and full 
comparison of them with the plants of the palaeozoic 
strata ? If the animals of the sixth creatiye day are 
the animals of the tertiary period, why not do 
the same thing with them? The omissions in both 
oases look very suspicious; if he were sure of 
his ground, if he were conscious that all is right, 
these suppressions would not bo necessary. Such 
partial and unfair representations, instead of pro- 
moting the end he has in view, have the direct 
tendency, to make a bad cause look tenfold worse than 
it did before. They lead people to inquire into the 
object of them, and, as soon as they have discovered it, 
they at once conclude, that the cause which requires 
to be so propped up must be a very bad one indeed. 

But, besides suppressions, he is guilty of what bor- 
ders close upon an addition. In his partial attempt to 
identify the beasts brought into existence on the sixth 
creative day, with the beasts of the tertiary period, he 
characterises the beasts as great : '' Truly this tertiary 
age — this third and last of the great geological periods, 
was peculiarly the age of great ' beasts of the earth after 
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their kind !' " I do not accuse Mr Miller of adding 
to the words of the inspired Record ; but, in order to 
make the sense of the Record suit his own views, he 
puts " great" before his quotation, which is, in effect^ 
the same as if he had addttd that epithet to it. '* Great" 
is characteristic of the fossil animals of the tertiary 
strata ; " beast" is characteristic of part of the ani- 
mals created on the sixth day ; and, by uniting the two 
into one phrase '' great beasts," he attempts to identify 
the gigantic fossils of the tertiary strata with the beasts 
of the Record ; and, by so doing, he gives us another 
instance of his mode of improving " the laxity of the 
terms of a primitive language, unadapted to the nice- 
ties of botanic and zoological science." Whales are 
large creatures, and, when Moses speaks of them, he 
says ^^ great whales ; and, had the beasts created on 
the sixth day been all large, he could as easily have 
said ** great beasts," as " great whales ;" but that is 
what he has not done. The obvious and legitimate 
inference is, that the beasts were not great; at least 
by far the larger portion of them could not be so cha- 
racterised. The beasts of our era vary to a great ex- 
tent in point of size ; the large sorts, such as the ele- 
phant and the camel, are comparatively few in number ; 
had Moses, therefore, said " great beasts," he would 
have excluded a very large proportion of the animals 
that come under that appellation, and, moreover, have 
given a very erroneous account of the work done. 

Mr Miller's object, in making choice of the division 
of the geological periods into three, in representing 
the tertiary as forming a part of the sixth or human 
period, and in calling the beasts created on the sixth 
day great, is to induce the belief, that the animals 
created in the sixth day are the great mammalia of 
the tertiary strata. As no mention is made, in the 
Record, of the creation of land animals before the sixth 
daj^he^w clearly that, unless he could contrive some 
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plausible means, whereby to show something bordering 
upon a resemblance between the animals created on 
the sixth day, and the huge mammalia of the strata, 
he must relinquish the attempt to find geological 
periods in the Record, in utter despair. For dividing 
the geological periods into three, nobody could have 
found fault with him, if he had not included the human 
period in that arrangement, nor, if he had split down 
what is usually divided into three into six divisions, and 
represented the tertiary and the human as two quite 
distinct and successive periods, as he has done in the 
following distribution into seven : " Why — since we 
draw our analogies regarding what obtains in other 
planets from what obtains in our own — why not 
conclude, that each one of them has its geological 
eras and revolutions, — its silurian, old red sandstone, 
carboniferous, oolitic, cretaceous, and tertiary periods ; 
and that now contemporary with the creation of which 
man constitutes the master existence." (OeoL vers. 
Astron.) We believe the above sentence was first 
printed in 1849 ; it is just reprinted in 1855 ; the 
Geology was printed in 1854. Now, in this sentence, 
no attempt is made to represent the tertiary and the 
human periods as forming but one period between them ; 
the tertiary is spoken of as ended before the human 
era begins, just as the cretaceous is brought to a close 
before the tertiary commences ; and man is not de- 
scribed as created a little before the close of the sixth 
period ; but the sixth period as running its course with 
man at the head of its animal creations. This shows 
that the misrepresentation of the tertiary and the 
human periods in the Geology was to serve a purpose, 
and not the author's usual mode of speaking of them. 
The shifting of the tertiary period from the place, 
which it has always been represented as occupying, into 
the sixth or human era, is a novelty in geology. The 
cattle, the beasts, the creeping things, were all created 
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in the same day with man ; and the cattle, the beasts* 
the creeping things, now contemporary with man, are 
all descended from those created on the sixth day. 
Were it true, that the beasts made on that day were 
the great mammalia of the tertiary, we should at pre- 
sent be living surrounded by mastodons, and megathe- 
riums, and sivatheriums, and other like monsters; 
moreover, as man fossilizes like other animals, we 
should have fossil men as far down in the strata as 
these monsters have been found. But not one siva- 
therium, or megatherium, or mastodon, has ever been 
seen alive in the human period ; and not a single fos- 
sil man has been discovered in the tertiary strata. Such 
heresies will not bear examination. 

Divines and geologists hitherto have contented 
themselves with assuming, that the six days of the 
creative week are long periods. Mr Miller has been 
rash enough to attempt proving, that the six days are 
six long periods ; and, by the gross and glaring mis- 
takes which he has committed, he has betrayed the 
weakness and falseness of the position he has taken up. 
Many were of opinion that such men as Cuvier, Par- 
kinson, Silliman, &c., had strong grounds for their 
assumptions, though they did not condescend to give 
them to the world. Mr Miller, however, their fol- 
lower, and a strenuous advocate of their erroneous 
views, has put it beyond all doubt, that geologists 
have not one single sound argument wherewith to 
support their unauthorized interpretations of the 
Mosaic history of creation. But, though Mr Miller's 
reasonings are false in the extreme, as he has now 
palmed his errors upon the public for the third time, 
and with considerable plausibility, nothing should be 
left undone to point out their falsity and absurdity. 

^'I ask you to remember that, had there been 
human eyes on earth during the palsBOzoic, secondary, 
and tertiary periods, they would have been filled in 
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succession by the great plants, the great reptiles, and 

the great mammals If, taking the Mosaic 

days as equivalent to lengthened periods, we hold that, 
in giving their brief history, the inspired writer seized 
on but those salient points that, like the two great 
lights of day and night, would have arrested most 
powerfully during those periods a human eye, we shall 
find the harmony of the two records complete." (P. 28.) 
Mr Miller's salient points are — the flora of the palseo- 
zoic, the large reptiles of the secondary, and the huge 
land mammalia of the tertiary; and these are the 
only three points which he undertakes to compare with 
the inspired Record of creation. I have shown that 
the plants created on the third day, and the flora of 
the palaeozoic period, do not correspond in one single 
particular ; that a similar disagreement exists between 
the reptiles created on the sixth day, and the reptiles 
of the strata ; I have also pointed out the false and 
unfair means which Mr Miller has recourse to, in 
order to get his readers to believe, that the beasts of 
the sixth day are the huge mammalia of the tertiary 
strata, and, with just as small success, as in the other 
two cases. In truth, the discordancy and total want 
of agreement could not be greater than we found it to 
be ; and yet, he has the assurance to tell us, that '' the 
harmony of the two records is complete." Besides, it 
is not the fact, that Moses has seized upon only 
three " salient points." The inspired Record treats 
of the removal of the fogs that had accumulated on 
the deep — the reproduction of good day light to suit 
the human era — the creation of an atmosphere for the 
same era — the removal of a flood, that had laid a great 
part of Asia under water — the adjustment of the heat 
of the sun to the requirements of the human era — as 
well as of — the creation of plants — the creation of 
fishes and birds — of beasts, of cattle, of creeping things 
— and lastly, of man. Now, all these creations were 
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necessary to the new constitution of the world ; to its 
completeness, every one of theiA was required — some 
as means — some as ends — but all required — all, there- 
fore, important — and, if one of them be entitled to be 
called a salient point, they are all so entitled. The 
making of man, in the image' of his Maker is the 
crowning event of the creations of the six days ; yet the 
creation of man is not among Mr Miller's salient points. 
But, how did Moses' " human eyes" get a glimpse of 
these salient points ? Moses knew nothing of geology ; 
and, although, hammer in hand, he had spent all his 
days exclusively in that study, labouring alone he never 
could have arrived at the knowledge of thein. Now, 
how otherwise was he to get such a glimpse of them, 
as to enable him to describe them ? The only other 
way would have been, to have had the whole successive 
surfaces of the earth, from the palaeozoic up to the hu- 
man period, brought in miraculous vision, at one and 
the same moment of time before him, and, being gifted 
for the occasion with a sort of omniscient eye, to have 
seen the whole at one magnificent glance, and to have 
selected, from the wondrous scene, the three things 
which he deemed most remarkable. And the sur&ces 
which he would have to look along extend, at the very 
lowest calculation, over a period of two hundred and 
forty thousand years. St John's visions in the Revela- 
tions were presented to him for the highly important 
purpose of making known beforehand, under certain 
appropriate symbols, leading points in the religious 
history of our race till the end of time ; yet St John's 
prophecies do not extend over a period of more ihan 
three or four thousand years. And, for what end 
could we suppose Moses to have been favoured with 
such a transcendant revelation of the world's past his- 
tory? The only end it could serve would have been— 
to make the word of G-od contradict the works of GDd 
— the very thing which so many geologists and Chris- 
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tian divines have been labouring with all their might 
to accomplish. It is surely full time for them to aban- 
don their mad project. 

" Simply holding with Cuvier, Parkinson, and Silli- 
raan, that each of the six days were lengthened periods." 
Now it so happens, that not one of the individuals 
here named assign any reason for their erroneous in- 
terpretations of the Record of creation. Cuvier's view 
has already been disposed of. " Professor Silliman," 
says Dr Buckland, " is disposed to consider the six 
days of creation as periods of indefinite length, and 
that the word * day' is not necessarily limited to twenty- 
four hours." (Bridy&water Treat, i. 18.) Though "day" 
be not limited in the Scriptures to the one import of 
twenty-foUr hours, neither in the Scriptures nor out 
of the Scriptures is it ever extended to denote thou- 
sands of years. Universal practice is hostile to such 
usage, and geologists «annot prove a single instance of 
its being so applied. " Circumstances will be observed," 
says Parkinson, " apparently contradictory to the Mosaic 
account, but which, it is presumed, serve to establish it 
as the revealed history of creation. The discordance 
appears to be removed by the assumption of indefinite 
periods for the days of creation: an interpretation 
adopted by many learned divines and pious men, and 
which derives confirmation from innumerable circum- 
stances agreeing with the important fact of certain 
fossils being found to be peculiar to certain strata ; and 
especially &om the remains of widely differing ani- 
mals being in such situations as evince their creation 
to have taken place at very distant periods." (Par- 
kinson's Fobs. Remains — Pref.) Mr Miller refers to 
Parkinson as one of his authorities for viewing the six 
days of creation as long periods, and Parkinson refers 
to " learned divines and other pious men." It is to 
be regretted that Parkinson did not state particularly 
-what he thought the apparent discrepancy to consist 
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in ; but, from what he says ibore about foanby H ap> 
pean to hare been this: Geol<^ has made known to 
OS, tiiat the solid ernst of the ^be is of yast ihiek- 
nes ; that this crust is composed of stone, and is di- 
Tided into a great number of layers or strata ; that in 
these layers a rast number and rariety of foodl plants 
and aniinals hare been fonnd ; that these plants and 
animals seem to hare occupied the globe at periods &r 
remote from one another — circumstances which, taken 
together, prove to demonstation the great age of tiM 
earth. Now, this is what no one will dispute ; as yet 
there is no discrepancy ; whence, then, arises tibe dis* 
creponcy ? It owes its origin to a most illogical in* 
ference, which is this : The earth had existed f»r 
countl^ ages before the creative week ; Moses must, 
therefore, have described its age in his Record of crea- 
tion ; if so, the six days of that Record must be geo- 
logic»sd periods of great length. Parkinson admits, 
that it is an '* assumption " to call the days of the Re- 
cord long periods, but he has recourse to it with the 
view of doing away with the apparent discordancy be- 
tween the Mosaic Record and the facts of geology. 
Now, it is a fact, alike remarkable and undeniable, 
that the very thing which Parkinson and others as- 
sume, to remove the apparent discrepancy, is the very 
thing which occasions it. How very weak and unphi* 
losophical in such men to conclude, that, because the 
researches of geology have proved our globe to be of 
vast antiquity, Moses must of necessity describe its 
age. A more illogical piece of reasoning — a more ab- 
surd non-sequitvr — never was penned. 

If the first chapter of Genesis does not contain a 
narrative of the preparation of the world to be the 
abode of mankind, we must ever remain ignorant of 
that interesting event. And, what a strange view does 
it present of the opening chapter of the Bible to sup- 
pose, that, though the history of creation there record- 
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ed was written expressly for mankind, it shoald not 
contain a single statement of what was done to the 
world for our accommodation and well-being ; nor a 
full account of the changes made upon it» at the com- 
mencement of any one of the epochs in its past history ; 
that we should he told how, in one of those epochs, 
fogs, which had gathered to a great extent on a sea 
covering a region which had at a previous time been 
dry land, were removed by a miraculous wind ; and 
light which had somehow got obscured was reproduced, 
and made good day light, but nothing done to remove 
the waters which had overwhelmed the dry land — 
how, in the next epoch, an atmosphere was created for 
a world which contained neither plants nor animals of 
any sort, and the extensive region, which lay buried 
under water, not yet made fit to be the habitation of 
either plants or animals — ^how, in another period, the 
land, which had so long been covered by a flood, was 
at length relieved of the weight of water which had so 
long oppressed it, and immediately plenished with 
grass, fitted to be food for birds, cattle, beasts, and 
creeping things — also with seed-bearing herbs, and 
fruit-bearing trees, both admirably adapted to become 
food to a higher and nobler race of beings, but was 
allowed to remain for many ages after without living 
and sentient creatures, to whom these various pro- 
ducts of the earth might have proved useful — how, 
in the succeeding epoch, some alteration was made 
on the sun and moon, but what it was, or for what 
purpose done, we are not told, and feel no interest 
m endeavouring to make the discovery, seeing it is 
an event so far removed from us, and so unconnected 
with our time — how, in the following or fifth period, 
certain fish were created, in particular great whales ; 
also certain birds that could soar aloft in heaven ; but, 
with the exception of the whales, we know neither 
what fish these were, nor what these birds were, and 
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are left in profound ignorance of the purposes thej 
were meant to serve— how, in the sixth period, cattle, 
and beasts, and creeping things, are brought into ex- 
istence for the first time ; but these are not the cattle, 
the beasts, or the creeping things of our era ; how man 
is created just before the close of the sixth or human 
period. 

Now, how can we, on reading such an aoooimt of 
creation, be but puzzled, and greatly at a loss to know, 
in what epoch of the world we are living — some con- 
founding it with the fifth or last of the great geolo- 
gical periods — some calling it the sixth period — others 
blending it with the seventh. But, whatever may be 
the period in which we live, on examining the world 
in which our lot has been cast, we find — grass, seed- 
bearing herbs, fruit-bearing trees; cattle, beasts, 
birds, fishes, reptiles, &c., but are completely non- 
plussed in our attempts to discover how they came 
there ; for, according to the a posteriori expositors of 
the Record of creation, not one of the plants and ani- 
mals named in that narrative belong to the human 
period : the plants of the third day are the plants of 
the palaeozoic age — the fish and birds of the fifth day 
belong to the secondary age, and the land animals of 
the sixth day were made for the tertiary age. Well : 
that we are so amply provided with the good things of 
this life claims our warmest gratitude and acknow- 
ledgments. At the same time, however, we must be 
allowed to say, that if the views of the a posteriori men 
be right, the Mosaic Record of creation — such as they 
interpret it — is wholly unworthy of God, and only 
fitted to throw ridicule on inspiration. As we proceed 
with our exposition, every aspect in which we present 
the views of these men, shows, convincingly, how re- 
pugnant they are to common sense, to philology, to 
reason, and to the Word of God. 
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TnB Creation of Man. 

Yer. 26. " And God said : Let us make man in 
our own image, after our likeness ; and let them have 
dominion over the fish of the sea, and over the fowl of 
the air, and over the cattle, and over all the earth, 
and over every creeping thing that creepeth upon the 
earth." 

Ver. 27. " And Q-od created man in his own image ; 
in the image of God created he him ; male and female 
created he them." 

" Let us make" seems to imply a plurality of per- 
sons — it is employed in the Record of creation only in 
reference to the creation of man ; and, probably, be- 
cause man, as regards his spiritual nature, was to be 
formed in the image common to all the three persons 
of the Trinity. 

** In our own image, after our likeness" — " in 
his own image," " in the image of God ;" the repeti- 
tion of the same thought with a slight change in the 
mode of expressing it, is a Hebraism, which runs 
through the whole of the Old Testament. 

" The beast of the earth" (ver. 24 and 25) is not 
expressed by a separate name in ver. 26 and 27 : it 
may be implied either in " the cattle" — a part being 
put for a whole ; or in " over all the earth." The 
latter, however, is the more probable supposition, see- 
ing the beasts were destined to roam " over all the 
earth ;" and mankind, as they multiplied, were to oc- 
cupy its habitable parts, and, wherever they went, 
were to maintain dominion or lordship over all the 
inferior tribes. 



It was a high privilege, and great honour, for man 
to be formed in the likeness of his Maker. On none 
but himself, of all the inhabitants of this world, was 
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sach distinction bestowed. And man wag not only 
created in the image <^ Grod, bat designed and des- 
tined to rise to higher and higher degrees of know- 
ledge, happiness, and preferment, in the scale of uni- 
veraal being. Man, we may safely conclude, was not the 
only one, nor the first, that was so made, and with sneh 
glorious prospects presented to his hopes and a^ira- 
tions. We read of angels, and archangels, of cheru- 
bim, and seraphim, of thrones, principalities, and 
powers — all dwelling in that high and holy place 
where the glory of God is manifested in a way to us 
inconceivable : these surely were all created in the 
image of God. And as man was formed to be a pro- 
gressive being, and as we find a variety of ranks among 
the heavenly inhabitants, the likelihood is, that they 
all rose progressively from one degree of glory to an- 
other, and the most exalted hierarchies in heaven may 
also be the oldest. How long these dominions, prin- 
cipalities, and powers, have been in existence, may be 
altogether beyond the range of our limited faculties to 
conceive ; indeed, almost as inconceivable as eternity 
itself. If man be as of yesterday, compared with the 
existence of our globe, our globe may be as of yester- 
day, in comparison with the past lifetime of these pure 
and exalted intelligences. Their numbers, too, may 
exceed all human calculation. Thus, man is neither 
the first-created nor the highest of God's rational 
creatures; and we have no reason to believe he will 
be the last. 

" Nor think, though men were none, 
That heaven would want spectators, God want praise : 
Millions of spiritual creatures walk the earth 
Unseen, both when we wake, and when we sleep."* 

Par, Lost, B. vi. 



* " When we attempt to extend our sympathies to 
the inhabitants of other planets and other worlds, and 
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The image, in which man was created, was both in- 
tellectual and moral, and consisted in knowledge, 
righteousness, and true holiness. Of his capacity and 
knowledge, he gave, soon after his creation, what 
must ever appear to us a truly marvellous display. 
When a new animal is discovered at present, the first 
thing required to be done is to give it a name, by which 
it may ever after be known and distinguished from all 
others ; and scientific men succeed, after a careful and 
minute examination and comparison of its peculiar 
and characteristic properties, in bestowing upon it a 
suitable name — suggested either by some remarkable 
property peculiar to itself, or from its form, colour, Ac, 
or from its resemblance to some other known animal or 
animals ;'f and the capacity of giving a name even to 



to regard them as living, like us, under a moral govern- 
ment, we are driven to suppose them to be, in all essen- 
tial respects, human beings like ourselves. And this 
being so, there is no more wisdom or philosophy in be- 
lieving such assemblages of beings to exist in Jupiter 
or Sirius, without evidence, than in believing them to 
exist in the island of Formosa, with the like absence 
of evidence." {Of the Plurality of Worlds, pp. 137, 138.) 
If the circumstance of our not being able to think of 
the inhabitants of other worlds but as resembling our- 
selves, has any force, as an argument against the ex« 
istence of such intellectual beings, it must have the 
same force, as an argument against the existence of 
God ; for we, who were made in the image of God, 
think of G-od in the image of man, only enlarged and 
exalted to the utmost degree our faculties enable us 
to do. 

t Geologists have had a great deal to do in thiJs way, 
in giving names to the fossils — animal and vegetable — 
of the strata. 
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one animal implies, in most cases, the devotion of a 
whole lifetime to that particular study — Natural His- 
tory. How very different was it with Adam before the 
Fall : no sooner does he cast his eye upon an animal 
than he forms a correct and complete idea of its nature, 
and the habits and requirements of its life, and imme- 
diately, without delay or hesitation, bestows upon it a 
suitable and appropriate appellation. Nor is this 
power and knowledge confined to one species, or to one 
genus, but embraces all the creatures that were made 
on the fifth and sixth days. There is something truly 
grand and interesting, in God thus permitting Adam 
to give names to the inferior creations. It is the first 
instance on record of God not doing for man what he 
had enabled man to do for himself. Had God himself 
bestowed names upon the animals, as he brought them 
before our first parent, Adam might not have supposed 
himself capable of performing such a task, and as- 
suredly we, his degenerate descendants, would never 
have imagined him gifted with so high a faculty. The 
number of teachers who do full justice to the capaci- 
ties of their pupils, is but small. Either from a habit 
of impatience, or want of skill, they do not sufficiently 
draw out and exercise the minds of their pupils. They 
find it an easier and quicker method to tell them many 
things which, under proper training, they could dis- 
cover for themselves ; in this way the young get know- 
ledge, but their faculties are not developed and im- 
proved, as they would be under a wiser and better 
system of discipline. God's method was different : he 
put Adam's powers to the test ; he made him sensible 
of the high gifts which had been conferred upon him, 
and how, and on what objects, he should exercise them ; 
he taught him at once, how to get knowledge, and how 
to improve and enlarge his natural talents. The ac- 
count which we have of the bringing of the animals 
to Adam is very concise ; we may draw from it, how- 
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ever, that the naming did not all take place on one 
occasion : at one time some birds would be brought 
before him ; at another, some cattle ; at another, some 
beasts ; at another, some of the creeping things would 
be shown him. Thus, whilst Adam continued to 
maintain his innocence, God would have many in- 
terviews with his intelligent and delighted pupil, and 
lead him, step by step, to a knowledge of his own 
nature and capacity, and to a growing acquaintance 
with the nature, designs, and uses of the most in- 
teresting objects which met his daily observation. More 
natural and more appropriate lessons, to begin with, 
cannot be conceived than the naming of birds, and 
cattle^ &c. It was taking that first which called most 
loudly for man's attention and regard* The feelings, 
common to both, form a natural relationship between 
man and the inferior animals, and in Paradise this 
connection would exist in full perfection. Intimacy 
had not to create this relationship, but only to exer- 
cise and strengthen it. The circumstance of Adam 
bestowing names on the creatures that were to inhabit 
the world along with him, would highly conduce to this 
end. Every animal to which he gave a name, would 
raise in him a particular regard for the whole species. 
Before, the animals were simply his fellow-creatures ; 
now, they were more. When a new object is pre- 
sented to us, the fir^t thing we desire to know is its 
name. As soon as we learn its name, we have an as- 
sociation with it which we had not before, and this 
association increases our interest in it. Now, what 
strong emotions of tenderness must have been raised 
in Adam's breast towards the inferior creatures, not 
only from knowing their names, but from his having 
been himself the author of these names. He never 
could forget that circumstance ; and the thought of it 
would continue to endear them the more to him, and 
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render their presence an ever new delight. Mutual 
friendships would spring up between man and the ani- 
mals he was accustomed to associate with ; and these 
intimacies would give additional zest and enjoyment 
to the already happy lives of all that experienced them. 
But this concord and happiness were not destined to 
be of long continuance. The act by which man for- 
feited the favour of his God, burst the bonds of love 
and friendship between man and his fellow-creatures 
in this world ; and no charm of sufficient potency, to 
knit them together as before, has hitherto been dis- 
covered. 

With the superior understanding which Adam pos- 
sessed, his mind could not well have lain idle. The 
art of gardening, we may safely conclude, never found 
its way into Paradise ; and the few simple and natural 
operations, which Adam required to perform in the 
garden, would be far from sufficient fully to occupy his 
mind. Hence God brought the animals to him to 
name, with the view of turning his attention to natu- 
ral history. Thus, whilst, in working a certain por- 
tion of each day in the garden, he was acquiring a 
knowledge of the nature and uses of seed-bearing herbs, 
and fruit-bearing trees, his study of the inferior ani- 
mals would open up to him a wide and varied field of 
highly interesting contemplation. In a new world, 
where trade, and art, and science, had no existence, 
plants and animals were almost the only objects, to 
which a solitary individual like Adam could turn his 
thoughts. It is not at all likely that God brought all 
the animals to Adam, but only a few of each sort, to 
make him sensible of his capacity for discovering their 
characteristic qualities, and assigning them names ac- 
cordingly. Immediately after his creation, he was 
told the general division of plants into grass, seed-bear- 
ing herbs, and fruit-bearing trees; and, though no 
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mention is made of it in Scripture,* God may have 
asked him to give names to some of the most remark- 
able of each kind in his presence. The tree of know- 
ledge of good and evil must have been pointed out to 
him, and, it may be, also the tree of life in the midst 
of the garden. After these initiatory lessons, the 
likelihood is, Adam was left a good deal to himself in 
extending his knowledge of both these departments of 
nature. Birds would be numerous in Paradise : their 
beautiful and variegated plumage, their small and 
elegant forms, their agile movements from bush to 
bush, and from tree to tree, their now hopping along 
the ground, now soaring aloft to heaven, their notes, 
various, sweet, and melodious, would make birds the 
most attractive objects in Paradise. Many animals 
also would roam freely through the garden; and 
numerous fish would be seen to sport in the river 
that ran through and watered it. With a mind pure 
from sin, unburdened by guilt, entirely free from 
worldly cares, the pleasure which Adam received from 



* The plants were already in the garden, the ani- 
mals had to be brought into it ; it may have been the 
circumstance of the animals having to be brought to 
Adam, that led to the mention in the Record of his 
giving names to them. As animals are higher organi- 
sations than plants, it was a harder task to give ap- 
propriate names to animals than to plants ; and that 
appears to furnish another, and still stronger, reason, 
why mention is made of the naming of animals, and 
nothing said about the naming of plants. He who 
could bestow names on animals immediately on see- 
ing them, would have no difficulty in naming plants 
which met his daily observation. The capacity of 
naming the animals implies the capacity of naming the 
plants; there was no need, therefore, of noticing both. 
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the daily study of all these things must have been very 
great. Though sent into the garden for the direct 
purpose of dressing and keeping it, Paradise became 
to Adam, and his more simple-minded partner, the 
school in which they received an excellent education. 
Considering the high powers which were bestowed 
upon Adam at his creation, his progress in knowledge, 
whilst he remained in Paradise, must have been very 
great and very rapid. These powers serve to intimate 
to us, what wonderful creatures we now would have 
been, had man persisted in obedience, and to give us a 
glimpse of what we may hereafter become. But the 
glorious nature in which man was created, never de- 
scended to Adam's immediate offspring. No sooner 
has Moses finished his account of the creation of man» 
and the rich provision made for his weU-being, than— 
melancholy transition ! — he proceeds to narrate his 
fall from innocency, happiness, and honour, together 
with the loss of that divine image with which he had 
been so recently blessed and dignified. So soon did 
the gold, on which God had stamped his own glorious 
image, change its lustre, become diminished in value, 
and begin to take on the taint and tarnish of a most 
deadly corruption. Innocency, happiness, and honour, 
had all fled like a dream, and man awoke to a con- 
sciousness of sinfulness and guilt, degradation and 
misery. Had man been the first created of rational 
beings, such a sad moral catastrophe might never have 
befallen our race ; or, if it had taken place, man might 
never again have been restored to the favour of Heaven. 
But, as man was entrapped into sin by the cunning 
wiles and wicked devices of one who had fallen from 
a greater height, and sunk himself in still deeper 
misery, he was destined to find mercy : the seed of the 
woman was in due time to bruise the head of the ser- 
pent. 
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Th' infernal Serpent ; he it was whose guile, 
Stirr'd up with envy and revenge, deceived 
The mother of mankind, what time his pride 
Had cast him out from heav'n with all his host 
Of rebel angels. 

Par, Lost, B. i. 

Absood as Adam and Eve are made, God pronounces 
a blessing upon them, and explains to them the nature 
of their situation in the world which they and their 
posterity were to inhabit ; and also the relation in 
which they stood to all the other creatures that were 
to occupy the earth along with them : 

Ver. 28. " And God blessed them, and God said 
unto them : Be fruitful, and multiply, and replenish 
the earth, and subdue it, and have dominion over the 
fish of the sea, and over the fowl of the air, and over 
every living thing that moveth upon the earth." 

It was evidently the intention of God from the first, 
that the world, which he had so carefully and so for- 
mally fitted up and embellished, should be largely 
peopled with rational beings, who could fully under- 
stand and appreciate the nature of their physical con- 
dition ; and, by the application of means amply pro- 
vided them, improve, in various ways, and better it, 
for the promotion of their own comfort and well-being ; 
beings, who could also apprehend the moral relation 
in which they stood to God, their Creator and Pre- 
server, and pay to him that reverence, homage, and 
praise, which are due to him for all the goodness and 
loving-kindness he lavished upon them. The first 
thing which God tells our first parents is — '*to multiply, 
and replenish the earth." " Replenish" implies, not 
only the previous existence of the globe, but its pre- 
vious existence in a solid and habitable condition ; 
that other races of living creatures had had their 
abode in this earth, before it was prepared for man ; 
that these races had been numerous, and had filled 
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or plenished its habitable parts: and we have 
already seen what means were adopted to de- 
stroy the inhabitants of the preceding period, 
and to separate the one epoch from the other. 
But the earth was not now only to be plenished 
anew with living beings ; it was to be brought under 
cultivation — quite a new thing under the sun. It was 
not required of any of the inhabitants, in the by-gone 
periods of the world, to do any work ; their chief em- 
ployment consisted in searching out the food amply 
provided for them. It was to be otherwise with man- 
kind. Their own nature, and the constitution of the 
world prepared for their abode, make it abundantly 
clear that God never designed they should lead lives 
of inactive enjoyment and indolent repose. Their 
physical frame is capable of being strengthened and 
improved by exercise and labour ; their mental endow- 
ments admit of large development by culture ; the im- 
provement of their minds and bodies, as well as of their 
whole outward estate, was to be the result of humui 
labour and industry. The first work which was to 
give employment to both their bodies and their minds 
was the culture of the ground ; they were to subdue 
it — ^that is — in various ways to alter and improve the 
soil, so as to make it bring forth its rich and diversi- 
fied products in the best possible condition. But, had 
man strictly observed the simple condition of obe- 
dience and happiness prescribed to him, the probabi- 
lity is the work which he would have had to do would 
have been comparatively light and easy, and felt to be 
more an agreeable and improving pastime than irk- 
some labour and oppressive drudgery. It was for man's 
sake, and for man's sin, that the ground was cursed, 
and made to bring forth thorns and thistles, and other 
useless herbs and bushes, greatly to the injury of the 
proper crops. These cumberers of the ground were 
unknown whilst man remained in a state of inno- 
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cenoe, and apparently were created after the Fall, 
when man had incurred the wrath of G-od, which, in 
lieu of the pure and unsullied image of his Maker, he 
was now to transmit, along with these pernicious 
weeds, and all the other ills which sin entails, a sad 
and wretched legacy to his latest posterity. The very 
fertility of the ground which God had blessed would 
have rendered some degree of labour necessary to keep 
down the over-productiveness of the soil. It was 
whilst yet sinless that Adam and Eve were command- 
ed to dress and keep the garden of Eden. But prun- 
ing and digging, and such like operations, in the ab- 
sence of noxious weeds, would have continued to be 
light and healthful exercises, in comparison of what 
the culture of the ground afterwards became. The 
sweat of the brow would have been unknown ; at least 
the gentle moisture that might have bedewed it would 
not have been felt as one of the fruits of a corrupt 
nature, nor as a token of God's displeasure at man's 
disobedience. No tares and briars had sprung up to 
choke the good seed, and render the soil less produc- 
tive. Evei*y year would have been a year of plenty, and 
the ground would have brought forth by handfuls. 
Seed-bearing herbs, in great profusion and variety, 
rich, fragrant, and nutritious, had sprung up every- 
where ; everywhere beautiful, delicate, and lovely 
flowers of every conceivable hue and dye, had smiled 
as they basked in the sun in return to the innocent 
smile of man ; everywhere the choicest and balmiest 
fruits, whilst they delighted man with the variety and 
beauty of their forms and colours, and regaled him 
with their sweet odours, had administered to his solid 
comforts and enjoyments, and sustained him in unfad- 
ing youth and beauty. The whole land, from sea to 
sea, and from river to river, had been one continuous 
garden of the Lord, a garden which, in all seasons, 
largely enjoyed the favour of God's blessing and God's 
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peenliar protection. Not a bodHj want had been felt 
that the garden eonld not rapplj ; the frnita were in 
OTery waj adapted as meat for man, and man had par- 
taken of them from daj to daj with an appetite that was 
noTer elojed, and a relish that was ever new. No siek- 
nen had interposed to make him loathe and torn 
awaj from his appointed food. Man had, at plea- 
rare and the cadi of appetite, yaried his simple 
repast ont of the unfailing abundance aronnd him, and, 
on eyerj retoming occasion, had taken it with an in- 
nocent and jojons heart beaming forth in a cheerfnl 
eoontenance. And had sin, and its never lacking at- 
tendants — ^goilt, and sorrow, and wretchedness — ^never 
touched the soil of onr planet with their nnblest feet, 
and brought down upon it the frown of Hearen, to 
hoYer continoallj all round, like a dark stormy cloud, 
and made the whole of this lower creation groan ss 
oppressed with tribulation and angoish, angels would 
have deemed visits to this earth, and the holding of 
converse with mankind, as among their most acceptable 
privileges and most pleasing recreations; and l^e 
Creator himself had from time to time shown his em- 
bodied presence to the sons of men, with whom of old 
were his delights, even after they had lapsed into sin, 
and loved to contemplate his own Divine image abiding 
with unsullied purity and brightness in their happy 
and gladsome breasts. 

"And God blessed them." In ordinary circum- 
stances, when man pronounces a blessing upon his 
fellow man, it is understood to be simply an ex- 
pression of good-will, and an earnest desire for his 
welfare, to whom the prayer is addressed. On some 
occasions — rising higher — it amounts to a solemn 
calling down of the favour and kindness of Heaven on 
the person or persons whose good is desired : " The 
blessing of the Lord be upon you ; we blesJ you in the 
name of the Lord." (Psa. cxxix. 8.) But, rising still 
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higher, th6 blessing may be of a prophetic character, 
and in that case should be regarded as a foretelling , 
of something good that, by the interposition of a 
gracious Providence, will accrue to the party addressed. 
Isaac's blessing of Jacob is an instance of such a pro- 
phetic blessing : " God give thee of the dew of heaven, 
and the fatness of the earth, and plenty of com and 
wine : let people serve thee, and nations bow down to 
thee : be lord over thy brethren, and let thy mother's 
sons bow down to thee : cursed be every one that 
curseth thee, and blessed be every one that blesseth 
thee." (Gen. xxvii. 28, 29.) The blessing which 
God pronounces upon Adam and Eve, is similar in 
character to the blessing which Isaac bestows upon 
Jacob. Isaac's blessing was not meant to be confined 
in its operation to the party immediately addressed ; it 
was to descend through Jacob to both his immediate 
and remote posterity — God's chosen people — the Jews. 
God's blessing of Adam and Eve was an intimation of 
the good-will of Heaven towards them and their yet 
unborn, numberless descendants, and that they would 
share largely God's loving-kindness as well as the rich 
bounties of his providence. But it must have been 
understood by both parties concerned in the covenant, 
that mankind were to enjoy such favour and friend- 
ship only on condition, that, as rational and intelligent, 
as well as moral and accountable beings, they per- 
sisted in a course of undeviating ohedience, and did not 
break through the restriction laid upon them respect- 
ing the forbidden fruit. Obedience was the condition 
on which they were to continue to enjoy happiness, and 
the sunshine of the Divine favour and bounty ; dis- 
obedience was the act by which they were to forfeit 
both, and moreover incur the wrath and curse of God 
on both themselves and all their posterity. The reader 
does not require to be told how one Paradise was lost, 
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and another Paradise held out to the hopes and tlie 
faith of fallen man. 



The Food Appoikted fob Mak at the Grbation. 

Ver. 29. " And God said : Behold I have given you 
every herb bearing seed which is npon the face of all 
the earth ; and every tree in which is the fruit of a 
tree yielding seed ; to you it shall be for meat." 

Though man was not to spend all his time in this 
world in sensuous enjoyments, however pure and inno- 
cent, nor even in intellectual pursuits and the advance- 
ment of his whole nature in honour and dignity, the 
things originally appointed him as food show satisfac- 
torily, that the work required of him would have be^ 
easy to plan, and light in the performance. 

That man might subsist on a vegetable diet (includ- 
ing wheat, barley, oats, rice, and other cereals) m 
health and vigour, experience, in countless instances, 
has proved to be true. By abstaining from animal 
food, one may not only recover from disease, but pro- 
long his life. For instance, a gentleman, not many 
years dead, was at sixty years of age attacked by pa- 
ralysis; he immediately gave up the use of animal 
food, lived chiefly on milk and vegetables, and con- 
tinued to enjoy health and strength to the advanced 
age of ninety-three. The long lives of the antedila- 
vians afford convincing evidence, that vegetable food 
is highly conducive to longevity ; and the very length 
of their lives tells us, that they were little acquainted 
with sickness and disease ; whereas, the constant use 
of animal food, more especially where moderation is 
not duly observed, tends both to engender disease, and 
to shorten life. 

But, that vegetable aliment was the best adapted 
for man, at least in his original condition, is put be- 
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yond all question or doubt by tbe revealed fact, that it 
was the source whence, by Divine appointment, man 
was then to derive his whole sustenance. Would God 
prescribe food less fitted for the constitution and gene- 
ral well-being of man, when innocent and upright, and 
food better adapted to his nature, after he had trans- 
gressed the Divine command, and incurred the Divine 
displeasure ? Though animal food was permitted to 
mankind after the Deluge, it may have been unneces- 
sary or unsuitable for him in his state of sinless per- 
fection. And, though animal food had not been wholly 
unsuitable for man in his primitive condition, yet, be- 
ing himself supremely blest, and taking delight in see- 
ing the various creatures placed under his dominion 
enjoying the full measure of happiness their respective 
natures rendered them capable of, it would have been 
abhorrent to his every feeling, to take away the inno- 
cent lives of any of them, for the sake of the small ad- 
vantage that would thereby accrue to himself. Even 
in our present fallen condition, the trade of slaughter- 
ing animals is universally allowed to blunt the finer 
feelings of the soul, and to render those who follow it 
less alive, not only to the sufferings of the inferior 
creatures, but to those also of their fellow-men. Such 
a practice appears wholly incompatible with the state 
of sinless innocence and perfection in which Adam was 
created. When man's transgression had banished him 
from Paradise, we have good reason to believe, that 
the emblematical sacrifice of animals was immediately 
enjoined upon Adam, as we find such a sacrifice offered 
by his son Abel. The cattle slain on these occasions 
were the first animals slaughtered by man. 

Instantaneously after Adam and Eve had eaten 

of the forbidden fruit, a great and sudden change 

seems to have come over them : in a moment their 

' mind, their body, and whole estate, were altered. 

Tbe sun of their happiness was darkened, and never 



^ 
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till this hour has it shone on thair dacendaiiti witk 
all its original, nndoaded effolgence. Their hmoceaee 
and righteoQ3n€SB were gone ; transgresaion h^ai 
guilt, and gnilt in torn engendered shame ; on a snddflo, 
thej felt as if both their mind and their bodj had he- 
eome naked ; the change and loos within made tiiem 
apprehend change and loss without. The catastrophe 
took them so mnch bj surprise, that thej could sot 
endure the sight of their own bodies, as before. They 
ran and hid themselres amidst the trees of the garden, 
where the foliage appeared thickest, and most umbra- 
geoos; there, howoTer, thej knew thej could not 
long remain. God was in the custom of Tisiting than 
in a sensible form, and of talking to them with a human 
Toice ; he directed their attention to things on earth 
below, and to things in hearen above, and taught 
them how to enlarge the sphere of their knowledge, 
and add to their enjoyments and happiness. He in- 
structed them to call the brightness which the sun 
laTished on all things lights and the shades which en« 
veloped both earth and heaven on the departure of 
the sun, darkness ; further, to call the light period of 
time day, and the dark period nighi — the early mixture 
of light and darkness when the sun is rising, and the 
late mixture of light and darkness when the sun sets, 
tmlight — the time of the early twilight Hie marfmg, 
the time of the late twilight ^^ evening — he instructed 
them in the distinctive appellations of the two great 
luminaries the sun and the moon, and tanght them to 
name the lesser fires of heaven that twinkled amidst 
the shades of night stars: he accustomed them to 
speak of the rising and the setting of the sun, to reckon 
time by days and weeks, and also months by attending 
to the course and changes of the moon, and made them 
acquainted with the four seasons, and bade them desig- 
nate one set of these seasons a year ; he told them to 
call the solid matter of the globe earik or dry land, the 
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liquid portion waUr ; when he scattered his hoar-^^t 
like ashes, an^ sent down rain, and hail, and snow 
upon the earth, he let them know their names, their 
nature, and uses. Such are a few of the more obvious 
things which God, we may suppose, taught Adam and 
Eve in Paradise for their own immediate benefit, and 
which they were to communicate to their immediate 
descendants, and so be preserved and handed down, 
from generation to generation, till the end of time. 

When we take into account the close and intimate 
connection between the mind and the body, we need 
not feel much surprise at Adam and Eve knowing or 
believing themselves to be naked. Though the seat of 
thought be confined to one part of the body, sensibility 
or the capacity of feeling seems diffused over the 
whole frame. It appears, therefore, to be no very great 
poetical exaggeration to regard the body as a part of 
the mind or soul — 

*' Jts less etberial qualities revealed, 
To bufTet with the world, and share its ways." 

It was, in truth, a moral nakedness that had come 
over them ; but in the hurry and confusion of their 
thoughts, and the overwhelming excitement of their 
feelings, they mistook the change for physical naked- 
ness. Their bodies were just as destitute of covering 
before they ate the forbidden fruit, as they were after 
that sad event. But they did not remain long in 
doubt as to the true character of the alteration which 
had taken place in themselves, and in their circum- 
•tances. The cool season of the day was drawing 
nigh, the time when G-od paid them his customary 
visit* They knew in what form he would show him- 
self to them, and they were become familiar with his 
voice ; hitherto they had looked forward to the return 
of their Lord with joyous anticipations ; hitherto the 
gracious accents that came from his lips had thrilled 

2 a 
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them with ever new delight. It .was far otherwise 
with them now; a deep and confused sense of guilt 
and shame — feelings altogether new to them— 'had 
banished love and joy from their breasts ; fear was 
now the predominant emotion of their hearts. It 
would appear they had concealed themselves among 
the thick foliage of some fig-trees, but, expecting to be 
soon called out from their hiding place, the sight of 
the large leaves suggested to them the idea of tacking 
some of them together by means of their appendages, 
and making rude aprons to themselves, in the vain 
hope, it may be, of concealing at least for a time their 
guilt from their Maker, or, perhaps, like Job with his 
snow water, of doing it away altogether : at the same 
time evincing by their whole conduct — -the concealing 
of themselves, the making of the aprons, their confu- 
sion and trembling apprehensions — how uncongenial 
sin and a burdensome sense of guilt are to the nature 
of man, as man was before he ate of the forbidden 
fruit. The expected interview takes place ; neither 
Adam nor Eve lose presence of mind on the painful 
occasion ; they are ready with their answers and their 
apologies, which are as fair and true as they could 
well be, in their very peculiar and trying circum- 
stances. And though we may suppose only a few 
hours had elapsed since they had committed their. first 
and fatal sin, it is conspicuous in Adam's answer to a 
question put to him by God, how much his feelings 
were already estranged from Eve, as one from whom 
he had suffered mortal injury. He does not call her 
his wife ; but " the woman whom thou gavest to be 
with me ; " as if she had stood in no closer relation to 
him than one of the same species. Nor is this alien- 
ation of affection at all wonderful ; for ** Adam was 
not deceived ; but the woman, being deceived, was in 
the transgression." (1 Tim. ii. 14.) Eve, being de- 
ceived by the serpent, resolved that Adam should share 
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the result — good or bad. She, therefore, either ate 
of the forbidden fruit at the suggestion, and in the 
presence, of the serpent, tind then took some of it to 
Adam, without telling him from what tree she had 
plucked it ; or, she carried some of it with her to 
their bower, or to the spot where Adam happened to 
be working at the time ; and after they had both par- 
taken of it, the truth was disclosed to Adam, from the 
instantaneous moral change which befel them both. 
Then would follow — confession on the part of Eve, 
crimination on the part of Adam. 

The punishment and doom of all concerned in this 
momentous affair are first pronounced and fixed; a 
door of mercy — a way of escape from the terrible con- 
sequences of their transgression — is then opened up to 
mankind. That the ingenuous confession of guilt on 
the part of our first parents had any eflfect in pro- 
ducing the immediate announcement of redemption 
from sin by the voluntary and vicarious sufferings of 
another, it would be rash to affirm. The circumstance, 
however, of man's having been deceived by another, 
seems not unlikely to have had some weight in deter- 
mining the Godhead to show mercy to mankind : 

The first sort^ by their own suggestion fell, 

Self-tempted, self-deprav'd ; Man falls deceived 

By the other first ; Man, therefore, shall find grace. 

The other none ; in mercy and jastice both, 

Throagh Heaven and Earth, so shall my glory excel, 

But mercy first and last shall brightest shine. 
* * * * * 

* * * * 

Man shall not quite be lost, but sav'd who will, 
Yet not of will in him, but grace in me 
Freely vouchsaf 'd ; once more I will renew 
His lapsed pow'rs, though forfeit and inthralled 



* The fallen angels. 
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Bj sin to foul exorbitant desires : 
Upheld by me, yet once more he shall stand 
On even ground against his mortal foe, 
By me upheld, that he may know how frail 
His fall'n condition is^ and to me owe 
All his deliverance, and to none but me. 

T<w, Lott, B. ill. 

As the nakedness of Adam and Eye was leas physi- 
cal than moral ; so, there may have heen a moral in 
the coats which God hrought to them. God disap- 
proved of the aprons made of fig-leaves, as if the filthy 
rags of their own righteousness ; yet some time may 
have elapsed after the Fall before God made the coats ; 
and the skins may have belonged to animals slain in 
sacrifice; and the wearing of such garments might 
serve to keep them in mind, that without the shedding 
of blood, there was no remission. That there was a 
moral in these skin-coats, farther appears from this : 
God might have brought the skins to Adam, and told 
him to make coats of them, as he brought the animals 
to him, and bade him name them. But He does not 
do this ; He brings the coats made, and ready for use ; 
as if thereby intimating to him, that he could do no- 
thing himself toward the removal of that guilt and 
shame which he had brought upon himself, but must 
put his faith and trust solely in the merits of another. 
But, however that may be, the offering of animals in 
sacrifice was practised by Adam and his immediate de- 
scendants ; and it was, perhaps, from seeing the vic- 
tims slain, that Cain obtained his first idea of death ; 
and, after he had conceived mortal hatred against 
Abel, understood how he might gratify his diabolical 
passion, by laying him low in death, as he had repeat- 
edly seen done to victims at the altar. At first, and 
for a considerable time, it must have been repugnant, 
even to fallen humanity, to slay animals. Custom, 
however, and the moral purpose involved in it, would 
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gradually OYercome the natural feeling of reluctance 
to the shedding of blood. That the first animals slain 
by man were for the altar, can scarce be doubted ; 
that the first animal food eaten by man was part of 
the Tictims, seems not improbable. The circumstance 
of Abel being a shepherd seems to countenance the 
idea, that animal food came into use, by Divine per- 
mission, soon after the Fall. What is said of the of- 
fering of Abel strengthens this view : 

Gen. iv. 4 : *' And Abel, he also brought of the first- 
lings of his flock, and of the fat thereof.'* 

Now, how was Abel to know the value of fat, unless 
he had eaten of the flesh of his flock ? The toil and 
fatigue also to which mankind were subjected after the 
Fall might render the occasional use of animal food 
if not indispensable, at least beneficial. Still, among 
the antediluvians, the eating of flesh might be compa- 
ratively rare — a vegetable diet being the rule, meat 
the exception ; and that circumstance would contribute 
its share towards the lengthening out of the goodly 
term of years allotted them. 

But, what seems to put it beyond all doubt that 
animal food was, by Divine appointment, permitted to 
man before the Universal Deluge, is the fact, that the 
distinction of beasts and of fowl into clean — that is, 
those which God gave man permission to eat — and un- 
clean, — that is, those which God forbade man to use as 
food, or so much as to touch — had been made, and was 
familiar to mankind, before the Deluge. God does not 
tell Noah what beasts are clean, and what are un- 
clean ; He merely informs him how many to take of 
each sort ; which shows that the distinction was al- 
ready well known to Noah ; and, if known to him , 
familiar to his contemporaries also. (Gen, vii, 2.) 
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Yer. 30. ^ And to ererj beast of the e«rtli, and to 
ererj fold of the air« and to erery thing that creepeth 
apon the earth, wherein th^e is life, I hare given 
ererj green herb for meat : And it was so." 

It maj appear somewhat remarkable, that, whilst 
animal food was allotted to not a few of the earliest 
and lowest types of sentient beings created for our 
globe, and to certain also of the higher sorts, in periods 
preceding the hnman, animal food is never once al- 
luded to in the Bible, till after the Noahic Flood. The 
phrase—" every beast of the earth" — comprehends — 
" the cattle after their kind" — ^as well as those for- 
merly called — ^ the beast of the earth after his kind" 
— " every" marking the extension of the term. By — 
"every green herb" — we are to understand all the 
varieties of grass in the tender and juicy state they 
are in when growing. That such food was not only 
sufficient to nourish and support all the inferior trib^ 
in health and vigour, but achnirably adapted for them 
all, so long as their natures remained unchanged, the 
circumstance of its being the meat which God appoint- 
ed for them, is conclusive evidence. How long the 
lower animals continued to live exclusively on the 
green herbs mentioned in the text, we have no means 
of discovering with complete certainty ; still, we may 
make an approximation to the time when a change in 
their manner of life took place. We know that, after 
the Fall, the world underwent a great many changes, 
respecting most of which Scripture observes entire 
silence. " Thorns and thistles" form but a small part 
of the curse, physically viewed, which Adam's first sin 
entailed on the earth. It is written : 

Rom. viii. 22. " We know that the whole creation 
groaneth and travaileth in pain together until now." 
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This pithy sentence, like Sapdora's box, seems to 
contain a whole legion of woes — ^woes not confined to 
man, though the consequences of man's transgression ; 
but in a great variety of ways affecting almost every 
thing — ^both animate and inanimate — extending even 
to the elements of things — in this world. It is highly 
probable, that the food of mankind was changed^ no 
very long time after Adam and Eve were driven from 
Paradise ; and, as sin led to a change in the food of 
both man and the animals, the meat of the latter might 
be gradually altered not very long after. In accord- 
ance with the original appointment, all cattle, all 
beasts, all birds, all creeping things, should be strictly 
herbivorous. No beasts of prey, no birds of prey, feed- 
ing even on carrion, far less upon animals put to death 
by them on purpose, should be found in any region of 
the globe. Moreover: as seed-bearing herbs were 
originally set apart exclusively for man's use, crops of 
wheat, barley, oats, &c., should be entirely ft*ee from 
the ravages of animals. All the inferior creatures, 
we may have no scruple in believing, were created with 
gentle and peaceful dispositions. As their meat con- 
sisted wholly of green herbs, they felt no inclination, 
had no motive, for doing harm to one another. A 
great alteration must have taken place in their natures, 
before they began to desire other food than what was 
at first appointed them ; and, a still greater, before 
they were visited with the fierce desire of preying 
upon one another. It is unnecessary, however, to sup- 
pose, that they were re-created. Man became carni- 
vorous after the Fall, yet no one imagines man under- 
went any miraculous change, to enable him to eat and 
relish flesh. At first these instincts and appetites of 
the lower animals might not be fully developed. The 
springing up within them of wild instincts, not before 
felt, would inspire them with new tastes and desires, 
and give full play to all their bodily energies. The 
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new diifpositiaiis of not • few of them led them to de- 
stroy and deronr their fellow creatures ; and their great 
strength, now exerted to tbe utmost, ensured them 
complete snccess. And the very circumstance of their 
driiUiing warm blood, and eating raw flesh, would hare 
a powerful tendency to render their natures more and 
more savage and cruel. They were no longer herbi- 
vorous; they were now eamivoratu and truly wild. 
So terrible, indeed, had many of them become, that 
man, especially when without the means of self-de- 
fence, was not secure against their attacks. The fol- 
lowing is part of the blessing which God pronounced 
upon Noah and his sons, immediately after the De- 
luge: 

Gen. ix. 2. " The fear of you, and the dread of you, 
shall be upon every beast of the earth, and upon every 
fowl of the air, upon all that moveth upon the earth, 
and upon all the fishes of the sea." 

This passage puts it beyond all doubt that the 
change wrought on the character of the inferior ani- 
mals had taken place before the Deluge ; and as man's 
transgression was the cause of that and all the other 
ills which came upon the world, we may infer that it, 
and most of the others, happened not very long after 
the Fall. We cannot, however, imagine that their 
natures were altered to the worse immediately after 
man fell into sin, or that their fierce and cruel dispo- 
sitions were fully developed all of a sudden. It is 
much more probable that no change at all befel them, 
till mankind were become sufficiently numerous to de- 
fend themselves, and that even then their new and 
wild desires and instincts came gradually into full play 
and activity. Had the whole of the animals been 
mild and gentle all along to the Deluge, Noah and 
his sons could not have understood what was intended 
by " the fear of you, and the dread of you," &c., any 
more than Adam in Paradise would have done. In 
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the happy garden fear and dl^d were emotions un- 
known, alike to man and the inferior creatures. Adam 
would there take great <jfelight4n the companionship 
of the animals, and the animals would feel unusual 
bursts of joy in his presence, and from his caresses. 
They were his fellow-creatures, and he would behave 
towards them as if they were united to him by even 
more tender ties. The circumstance, too, of Adam 
and Eve being solitary, would attach them all the 
more closely and cordially to their humble compa- 
nions. But when sin had snapt the cords of mutual 
amity asunder, hate and animosity, in numerous in- 
stances, took the place of love and friendship ; the fear 
and the dread of man became universal among the in- 
ferior creatures, nor was man altogether free from ap- 
prehension of harm from them. This fear and dread 
were, in all likelihood, inspired, as permanent in- 
stincts, into the animals as they became wild, and, 
times . without number, men had proofs of the awe 
which made both beasts and birds shun their approach 
or presence. A miraculous change would be wrought 
on all the creatures that dwelt with Noah in the Ark. 
There they would be as docile and harmless as they 
were in Paradise ; but no sooner were they set at 
liberty than the restraint, laid upon them whilst they 
were in the Ark, would be taken off, and their dispo- 
sition to kill and devour be manifested as before. 
Noah and his family would soon perceive them again 
giving full indulgence to their ravenous and blood- 
thirsty propensities; they knew, however, that the 
animals had dreaded them before the Deluge, and ex- 
pected they would stand in awe of them still. But in 
this matter they had yet some things to learn : hi- 
therto they had no assurance that this fear and dread 
were universal, and that it would be of long contin- 
uance. But the ^blessing which God pronounced 
upon Noah and his sons gave them the assurance 
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wanted, and set their lAinds for ever at rest on both 
these points. 

Reader, when an animal flees in terror from you, 
yon see in that simple event the fulfilment of a Divine 
promise, uttered considerably more than four thousand 
years ago : " The fear of you, and the dread of 
you," &c. 

The fear and the dread of man, though diffused 
universally throughout the animal kingdom, do not 
influence and actuate all the inferior trib^ in an 
equally strong degree ; and, what may appear some- 
what remarkable, they act most powerfully in the case 
of many races from which we have nothing to appre- 
hend. This suggests to us, that the dread of man was 
not implanted in the inferior animals solely for man's 
sake ; and, where the fear is strong in creatures which 
are weak and helpless, we may conclude, that the in- 
stinct was given them, fully as much to insure their 
own safety, as for man's benefit. The weak had now 
to guard continually against the strong of their own 
orders, from which most of them had far more harm to 
apprehend than from mankind. But, even where the 
fear of man is weakest, it generates hesitancy on the 
part of even the fiercest kinds, and this gives man a 
great advantage, in preparing ihe means of self-de- 
fence, or in effecting his escape to a place of safety. 
The ferocity of the wild animals is one of the numer- 
ous fruits of the Fall ; and the fear of man inspired 
into them was not meant to make him perfectly secure, 
on all occasions, from their attacks. Their savage 
wildness is part of the original curse, which the fear 
was intended, not to remove, but only to mitigate. 

Ver. 31. " And God saw everything that he had 
made, and behold it was very good." 

On each of the five previous days God makes a re- 
trospect of the particular work done in it ; but, on the 
last and great day of creation, he does not confine his 
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examination to the work of that day, but takes a 
general survey of the whole work performed from the 
morning of the first day all along to the last creative 
act on the sixth. We are told that, before the 
work of creation began on the first day, " the earth 
was without form and void ; and darkness was upon 
the face of the deep." Now this state of the world was 
caused, as has been fully explained in this work, by two 
miraculous acts on the part of the Creator — namely — 
the annihilation of the atmosphere of the former period, 
and the covering of the greater part of Asia with a 
flood, called by the sacred penman " the deep" and 
" the waters." One consequence of the demolition of 
the atmosphere was, a general obscuration of the light 
of the sun all round the globe ; another consequence 
was, the generation of deep and dense fogs on the sur- 
face, which caused a marked darkness '* on the face of 
the deep." This state of the earth had been of very 
short duration — had lasted only about a year — and 
was the mode adopted by the Creator, to effect a com- 
plete separation between the previous geological period 
and our era. This temporary condition of things was 
out of the usual course of nature ; and, as soon as it 
had accomplished the end for which it was brought 
about, the Divine work of preparing the world for 
mankind began ; and it occupied the Creator six 
natural days, to restore the earth to its proper form 
and habitable condition ; and, by plenishing it anew 
and profusely with plants and animals, fill up the 
mighty void caused by the flood and the destruction of 
the Armament. The fogs were dispersed by a mira- 
culous wind, good day-light was reproduced, an atmo- 
sphere was created, the flood was removed from off the 
dry land, sea and land had fixed and permanent boun- 
daries assigned them, the heat of the sun was adjusted 
to suit the new era. As soon, on the fourth day, as 
these creative acts were finished, the earth had re- 
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covered its form. Towards the evening of the sixth 
daj, fishes, hirds, land animals, and, last of all, 
man, had all been created : the earth was no longer 
" void." The earth's form, and beauty, and pleni- 
tude, were more than restored. In former periods 
the sun may have shone more powerfully on the globe, 
but never so beautifully and so sweetly as on and after 
the fourth creative day. Now, for the first time on 
this earth, green, and tender, and limpid grass clothed 
the plains and the valleys, and the hills, and the slop- 
ing sides of the mountains, throughout the whole ex- 
tent of the land relieved of the flood on the third day ; 
and seed-bearing herbs, and fruit-bearing trees, too 
numerous to reckon and tell their names, were widely 
diffused in the best soils and climates of that fertile 
region. Never before had the earth presented to the 
sun a surface so green, so diaphanous, so lovely ; never 
before did the earth send forth from her bosom seed- 
bearing herbs so sweet, so rich, so nutritious ; nor 
fruits so delicate, so fragrant, so delicious ; and every 
sort of both herbs and fruits in richest abundance. So 
changed had the world become within the short space 
of a few days, that it might, without exaggeration, be 
called a new heaven and a new earth. And the animal 
creations of the fifth and the sixth days were, to a 
great extent, equally new to the world, and equally 
high in type and character with the vegetable produc- 
tions of the third day. The creations of the third, 
the fifth, and the sixth days were each and in them- 
selves distinct, permanent adaptations; but, besides 
being adaptations, when viewed separately and singly, 
there were mutual adaptations between the plants of 
the third day and the animals of the fifth and sixth 
days, and in part also among the animals themselves. 
Towards the close of the sixth day, the Creator 
contemplates the whole series of acljustments, adapta- 
tions, and creations of the week» and perceivea i&em 
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all to be in full and perfect accordance with the plan 
which existed in the Divine Mind before the work of 
creation began ; and so He pronounces all things to be 
very good. He finds everything completely adapted 
to suit the end for which it was made, and the whole 
mundane system fitted to work well and harmoniously, 
and that, too, for ever, unless some evil principle 
should intrude itself into the good and fair scene of 
things, and mar and throw into confusion the constitu- 
tion of a world, which the goodness, wisdom, and power 
of the Creator had combined to make beautifully per- 
fect, and perfectly beautiful.* 



* The season of the year in which the world was 
created has furnished an occasional subject of reflec- 
tion in both ancient and modern times. Some have 
supposed it took place early in spring, others, that it 
occurred late in autumn. Arguments, alike obvious 
and plausible, might be advanced in favour of either 
of these hypotheses ; but, such evidence as we possess, 

foes to support an opinion difierent from both of these, 
^he Universal Deluge and the flood of the Record 
were upon the earth about the same length of time-» 
namely — a full set of the seasons that make up the 
year. After each of these floods, a new era began at 
the very time of the year when the previous epoch 
ended. Further : both of these floods were in their 
nature destructive ; both, whilst they lasted, made 
the " earth without form and void ;" and, after the 
departure of both, the world was plenished anew. 
Now, when we find so many points of resemblance 
otherwise between these two miraculous events, we 
may, with great probability, conclude, that they began 
nearly at the same time of the year, and ended nearly 
at the same time of it. The Universal Deluge began 
about the commencement of May, and ended about the 
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"' All very good :" very good, as being executed by 
Divine Power : very good, as being planned by Divine 
Wisdom: very good, above all, ae proceeding ffom 
Divine Goodness. It was not the Divine Power and 
Wisdom that, of themselves, made all things very 
good : it was these two principles, acting in subordi- 
nation to Divine Goodness, and in fullest harmony with 
that noblest of the Creator's attributes. 

I have already presented many proofs that the six 
days of the Record of creation are natural days, and 
not long periods, as certain geologists assume without 
proof. The circumstance of the Creator reviewing 
the works of all the days at the. close of the sixth, af- 
fords as strong a piece of evidence as could well be de- 
sired, that the days of the Record are not what geolo- 
gists of the a posteriori class assert them to be. In 
what a strange light it represents the Creator to sup- 
pose that he would review at once — that is — by one 
single contemplative act — a series of creative works, 



middle of May in the following year ; and the post- 
diluvian world commenced at the beginning of summer, 
and so enjoyed the full benefit of the two best seasons 
of the year, before the colds, and the storms, and the 
dark, dreary nights of winter, set in. As soon as the 
flood of the Record was removed, the world was imme- 
diately replenished with all sorts of plants suitable for 
our era, by the direct fiat of the Almighty ; there was 
no need, therefore, of spring, seeing (5od could create 
the plants in one state as easily as in another ; and, in 
many climes of the East, summer and autumn, as re- 
gards the products of the earth, are scarce distinguish- 
able. Whilst we have these proofs for maintaining 
that the world was created in summer, no like evidence 
can be adduced for any of the other seasons of the 
year. 
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consisting of six distinct sets — each set made to serve 
a quite different purpose from all the others — and dis- 
tant in point of time from all the others forty thousand 
years — and the whole series ranging over the space of 
two hundred and forty thousand years ! To ascrihe so 
preposterous an act to the all-wise Maker of heaven 
and earth wou\d surely be very bold : yet such an act 
on the part of the Creator is implied in calling the six 
days of the Record long periods, though we scarce 
think any geologist or divine will be found daring 
enough directly to aflSrm any such thing. 

But the improbability and impropriety of such a 
joint review may be still further exposed. Only one 
set of the series exists at a time : the first set is anni- 
hilated before the second is created ; the second before 
the third is created ; and so on till the sixth and last. 
Now, as after the last creative act on the sixth day, 
God pronounces the works of all the six days very 
good, to call these days long periods, is to represent the 
Creator as instituting a review of certain of his works, 
not at the time they were made, but after they had 
served the ends of their being, and had ceased to ex- 
ist. Does a human architect survey a house imme- 
diately after it is built, or after it has been pulled 
down, as being no longer habitable ? 

But some of the a posteriori men are not content with 
misrepresenting the six creative days. Mr Miller, and 
those who adopt the same views with him, regard the 
seventh day also as a long period ; consistency compels 
them to do so. Now, as the first human pair were 
created on the sixth day, it may be proper here to con- 
sider shortly, how .that opinion, if correct, would affect 
them, and their posterity. Adam, we shall say, was 
created at the beginning of the sixth period ; and we 
find that he outlived the sixth, outlived the seventh ; 
and, moreover, lived, after the completion of the seventh 
period, nine hundred and thirty years, in the eighth ; 
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and — ^what must appear, if possible, still more astoand- 
iag and unaccountable — died and was buried before he 
reached the age of one thousand ^^fars I And, to add 
to this list of wonders upon wonders, the human epoch 
has run only about six thousand years of its coarse al- 
together. Here we have abundance of mysteries and 
contradictions; and, how are they t^ be explained 
away ? Let us, first of all, try and extricate Adam 
and Eve out of the strange and awkward whirl of cir- 
cumstances, in which the a posteriori geologists place 
them. The great difficulty is to get them fairly oyer 
the sixth and the seventh periods, and safe and sound 
into the time which follows, where the history of the 
human race is said in Scripture to begin. Now, I can 
think of but one way, in which this could be brought 
about, securely and with complete success. Shortly 
after Adam was created, God caused a deep sleep to 
fall upon him ; and whilst he was in this state of pro- 
found somnolency, God cut a rib out of his side» and 
of this single rib he formed Eve. Now, let us suppose, 
that, after Adam and Eve had enjoyed a reasonable 
space of unalloyed happiness in Paradise, a deep sleep 
had gradually overtaken them both, and that they 
were by a very slow and gentle process turned to petri- 
factions (no geologist, surely, will object to petrifac- 
tions), and continued in that obdurate condition, till 
the end of the seventh period, when they were agam 
restored, in a similar gradual and easy manner, to life 
and consciousness. This petrifying of our first parents, 
whilst it does good service in relieving us of an histo- 
rical or chronological difficulty, may be of use also in 
explaining some other things in the^Bible, about which 
diversity of opinion has long prevailed. It was once 
the belief of not a few in this country, and may be so 
still, that the Fall of man, as related by Moses^ is a 
mere fable or allegory, and that no such event ever 
took place in the history of our race. Even clergymen, 
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some of them in advance of their age^ did not hesitate to 
avow, that the lapse of mankind from their primitive 
condition of innocence, as described in Genesis, was 
never meant to be understood literally, and received as 
an historical fact. Well : if we must follow in the 
wake of these enlightened men, the petrifying of our 
first parents may help to account for some things which 
weak, well-meaning people believe to be consequences 
of the Fall. It is repeatedly charged upon us in Scrip- 
ture, that we have by nature («. e, by inheritance from 
our first parents) hard and stony hearts ; and we feel 
no disposition to rebut the accusation ; but, the cir- 
cumstance of Adam and Eve having been so long mem- 
bers of the stony fraternity will fully account for all 
that is wrong about our hearts, without the necessity 
of having recourse to the obscure myth about the ser- 
pent and the apple. The Jews are, again and again, 
accused of being a stiff-necked and rebellious people. 
So long, however, as they were allowed to sit by the 
fiesh-pots of Egypt, and, with the fat and marrow of 
the well-fed kine of Goshen, keep their own fiesh sofb 
and juicy, they conducted themselves tolerably well ; 
but, they had not long sojourned in the wilderness, be- 
fore the hard and flinty rocks all round them had such 
a plastic influence on their physical frames, that, we 
may conjecture, they dreaded being converted into 
stone, and 'longed in their hearts to return to Egypt, 
that they might once more sit by the flesh-pots, to keep 
their flesh tender and theifftpulses going. 

Mr Miller, in his unsuccessful attempt to show, that 
the seventh day is a long period, says " God may be 
resting still. The presumption is strong, that his sab- 
bath is an extended period, and not a natural day, and 
that the work of redemption is his sabbath day's work." 
(Geol.^ p. 20.) If he had said — The assumption is strong, 
he would have expressed a truth. A strong presumption 
most have something to create it, something to support 
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If the seventh day be a long period, in what epoch 
are we living ? Ordinary history and ordinary chro- 
nology put us in the sixth geological era of the earth's 
history; but, if the seventh day be a long period, 
either the seventh day has not yet begun, or we must 
now be in the eighth geological epoch of the world. 
Here surely there is need of " a scheme of reconcilia- 
tion ;" but, as I have no talent that way, I leave it to 
Mr Miller and his brother geologists to find one that 
will solve the difficulty. 

" God may be resting still." This is exactly the 
sort of language we might expect from one who, in 
settling the meaning of a passage of Scripture, speaks 
of cutting the philological knot. Thus to represent 
as doubtful a state and a time which are repeatedly, 
and in the most unqualified manner, affirmed in Scrip- 
ture to be past, is quite a novelty in grammar ; and, 
if followed universally, would confound all history, and 
all our knowledge of past events in this world. Accord- 
ing to this new and strange gramnatohgy, every event 
throughout the whole Scriptures that is stated, in ab- 
solute terms, to be past, may still be going on, and 
far from being completed. This surely is cutting the 
philological knot with a vengeance ! 

Gen. i. 2. " The Spirit of God moved upon the face 
of the waters." 

Now, according to the new mode of interpretation, 
which sets both grammar and logic at defiance, the 
Spirit of God may be moving on the face of the waters 
still. 

Gen. viii. 1. " God made a wind to pass over the 
earth, and the waters were assuaged." 

On the same novel principle, the wind may be pass- 
ing over the earth still, and the waters of the Univer- 
sal Deluge may not yet all have returned to the great 
deep. 

Exod. iii. 1. " Moses kept the flock of Jethro." 

Moses, with a shepherd's crook in his hand, and 
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shepherd's shoes on his feet, may be keeping tlie flock 
of Jethro stiU. 

One advantage which this new mode of interpreta- 
tion holds out is, that events thicken as the world 
grows older ; and, if we had only the fsu^ulty of vision 
and discernment required, we would see everything 
that happened in the past ages of the world — from 
the beginning down to our own time — ^going on be- 
fore our eyes. 

'' The work of redemption may, I repeat, be the 
work of God's sabbath-day." Mr Miller here assumes 
two things, for which he has no authority whatever : 
first, that the rest which God took on the seventh day 
was li^ork : next, that the work done on that day was 
the work of redemption. This confounding of rest 
with work, besides contradicting the express declara- 
tions of Scripture, destroys the first and fundamental 
idea of a sabbath-day. 

Rest, natural rest, implying relief to both body and 
mind, is the first and fundamental idea of a sabbath. 
The word sabbath signifies rest : and that name was 
given to the seventh day, because in it God had rested 
from all his creative works. The attempt to associate 
redemption with the first sabbath, is to try and unite 
things that did not exist together, and, moreover, to 
confound the peculiar characteristics of both. Even 
the heathens had very clear and full ideas of the rest 
that should be observed on sacred days; and they 
never confounded rest with work in relation to these 
days. So far, indeed, did they carry their views on 
this point, as to maintain that, not man only should 
rest, but cattle decked out in their holiday ornaments, 
nay even the ground itself: 

Lace 8acr& reqiiiescat humus ; requiescat arator ; 

Et grave suspenso vomere cesset opus. 
Solvite yincla jugis ; nunc ad praesepia debent 

Plena coronato stare boves capite. 

Tibul., ii. 1. 
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That I am right in asserting, that rest is the primary 
and essential idea of a sabbath, may be clearly proved 
from the procedure of God with reference to the sab- 
bath. God rested on the first sabbath, but he did no 
more. It was after the first sabbath was past, that he 
blessed and hallowed the sabbath-day ; and the bless- 
ing and the hallowing did not look back retrospec- 
tively to the first sabbath (there would have been no 
meaning in blessing and hallowing what was no more), 
but prospectively to the sabbaths which were to follow 
it, till the end of time. God observed the seventh day, 
as a day of rest ; but he did not formally bless and 
hallow that day. Let the reader mark well the force 
of " had rested" in the following verse, as denoting an 
event completed and past, some time before the blessing 
and the hallowing of the sabbath-day took place : 

Gen. ii. 3. " And God blessed the seventh day and 
sanctified it, because in it he had rested from all his 
works which God created and made." 

So far, indeed, is the idea of God's resting on the 
first sabbath, as a man would rest after labour, car- 
ried, that it is actually said he was refreshed hy it ; just 
as men are refreshed by the rest and quiet of their 
sabbaths, after the fatigues and turmoils of the week. 

Exod. xxxi. 17. " For in six days the Lord made 
heaven and earth, and on the seventh day he rested, 
and was refreshed." 

Not only is the work of creation divided into por- 
tions, and distributed over a certain number of days, 
as a man would divide and distribute a work that was 
to occupy him a considerable time, but the very rest 
is observed in the same manner, and followed by the 
same result — "he was refreshed." And so, when 
men, in imitation of the holy example set them by the 
Creator, abstain from all work on the sabbath-day, 
they soon become convinced, that the sabbath, viewed 
as a day of rest, is, independently of higher considera- 
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tions, a gracious appointment and a blessed privi- 
lege. 

We can easily understand what is meant by one 
resting on sabbath after a week's labour, and also by 
his being refreshed by the rest of a whole day ; but 
what meaning would there be in calling his rest work, 
and then saying that he was refreshed by that work. 
To do no work is to rest ; to rest is to do no work ; 
these two propositions are convertible, and mean 
one and the same thing ; if you do no work you rest ; 
if you rest you do no work. " Rested from all his 
works" applied to God, and '' Thou shalt do no work" 
addressed to man, convey to our minds the same idea 
of natural rest after labour, and exclude the thought 
of any work having been done by the Creator on the 
first sabbath, or to be done by man on the sabbaths 
which he is commanded to observe and sanctify. 
'* Had rested" is past, and alludes to the repose and 
refreshment which the Creator, probably in a bodily 
form, enjoyed on the first sabbath, and which ended 
with the close of that day. " Thou shalt do no work" 
is future, and refers to that abstinence from labour on 
the sabbath-day which mankind are privileged to ob- 
serve till the end of time. To make " rested" apply to 
the work of redemption, is not only to confound rest 
with work, but time past with time future, and, more- 
over, to make the first sabbath synchronous with the 
whole of the human period, for that is the time in 
which God carries on the work of redemption. 

It is almost needless to say that there is nothing 
whatever, either in the Mosaic account of creation, or 
in any other passage of Scripture, which gives the 
least countenance to such wild and heterodox inter- 
pretations, whose direct and sole tendency is to throw 
ridicule on the pages of Revelation. 

Whilst the inspired author of the Pentateuch no- 
where speaks of work of any sort being done by God 
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on the seventh day, he could not have been more ex- 
press than he has been in assuring us, that no work of 
any kind was undertaken by Him on that day. To 
assume that the seventh day is a long period, is one 
error ; to assume that God performed work on the 
seventh day, is another error ; to assume that the rest 
of the seventh day is the work of redemption, is a third 
error. If rest be work, then light may be darkness, 
and darkness light ; summer may be winter, and win- 
ter summer : in short, every thing may be its own 
contrary. 

If the seventh day be a long period, and the rest 
which God observed on that day be the work of re- 
demption, — it follows that the work of redemption was 
begun forty thousand years before man stood in need 
of a Redeemer ; for, according to the chronological 
order of events in the Mosaic history, the seventh day 
is ended, and a considerable portion of time besides 
past before Adam and Eve ate of the forbidden 
fruit. 

Ver. 31. " And the evening and the morning were 
the sixth day." 

In explaining this ancient mode of expressing the 
term of a natural day (p. 163), I stated that the phrase 
'' the evening and the morning" is to be found no- 
where in the Old Testament but in the first chapter of 
Genesis. Neither in our English version, nor in the 
Hebrew text, does that phrase worded in the same full 
manner occur. The following sentence, however, as 
it stands in the Hebrew, contains two words which are 
evidently a much abbreviated form of the expressions 
used in the Record. To make this plain, I shall give 
a literal version of the Hebrew words used in both 
places: 

Gen. Heb. ^* And was evening, and was morning, 
the sixth day." 

Dan. viii. 14. ** Unto two thousand three hundred" 
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— Heb. evening morning, or evenings mornings — ^that 
ig — ordinary days of twenty-four hoars each. 

In Daniel, not only is the phrase curtailed, but it waats 
the explanation ''day." In both passages, however, the 
phraseology employed denotes a natural day ; and had 
its origin in the same custom of regarding day as at 
an end in the evening when the sun wenidown. There 
is a slight difference observable in the use made of the 
phrase in the two passages : in Genesis, it expresses a 
date ; in Daniel, simply a division of time. If the 
words in Daniel be regarded as a date, '' two thousand 
three hundred" must be added to ** evening morning" 
to express it completely. 

The justly celebrated Robert Fleming, author of 
" The Rise and Fall of Rome Papal," has the follow- 
ing highly satisfactory remarks upon the numbers in 
the above sentence from Daniel : " The number of two 
thousand days is plainly to be interpreted of the time 
of Antiochus Epiphanes, his profanation of the sanc- 
tuary ; for, as it is restricted to that short period, as 
is plain to any one that will attentively consider the 
words themselves, so the Spirit of God, by designing 
this period by the title evenings mornings — i. 6., na- 
tural days, does plainly assure us that we are not to 
interpret these days prophetically for years, as we are 
allowed to do the seventy weeks and other numbers." 
(Pp. 95, 96.) 



Conclusion. 

I have now finished my exposition of the Mosaic 
Record of creation, and shall conclude with a few re- 
marks bearing on the subject. 

I. The Ne-utki Men. Little requires to be said 
here of this class. They hold thoroughly sound and 
enlightened views, both as respects the Record of crea- 
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tion and the facts of geology. It is hoped the expo- 
sition of the Record contained in this work will help 
to swell its numbers, and so diminish the ranks of 
those who have embraced errors, whether with refer- 
ence to creation, or to the Record of creation, or to 
geology. 

II. The ex<^ihilo Men. The errors of fhis party 
mav be reduced under the three following heads : 

(a) Ignorance of the physical history of the globe. 

(b) Narrow, indistinct, and mistaken views of God's 
attributes, especially as regards the mode of their joint 
operation in the works of creation. 

(c) Erroneous interpretations of the inspired Record 
of creation — the inevitable results of the two preceding 
defects. 

The mistaken views of this party are the oldest that 
mankind have entertained on the subject of creation 
in connection with its revealed history. How nume- 
rous so ever may have been the persons who cherished 
the erroneous opinions of this party in times past, or 
who still cling to them in the present day, their wrong 
notions can hardly be said to be of their own making 
or seeking : this palliation it would be injustice to 
withhold. Till science had disclosed the great anti- 
quity of the globe, and described, with wonderful dis- 
tinctness and minuteness, the numerous revolutions 
and changes of condition it had passed through before 
it became the abode of man, their misapprehensions re- 
garding both creation and the Record of creation may 
be pronounced unavoidable. And till of late years those 
accounted the most learned of men, and the otherwise 
soundest of divines, embraced them as fully, and be- 
lieved them as firmly, as the uneducated multitude. 
In confirmation of that statement copious evidence 
might be adduced; the following, however, must sure- 
ly be deemed amply sufficient and satisfactory. The 
Westminster Divines believed the world was formed 
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out of nothing in the creative week ; and showed that 
such was their settled conviction by inserting that 
doctrine in the Catechism; and, what is more, at- 
tempting to prove it from Scripture, And their con- 
duct in this matter has had a powerful and wide- 
spread influence in all those churches which adopt the 
Confession of Faith as their creed ; and in all those 
schools in which the Catechism is taught, it has served 
to strengthen and foster in the minds of the million a 
doctrine not founded in truth, and made them believe 
that it is revealed in the Bible. 

The men of this class want instruction — ^they want 
nrsTBUGTORS. Were the young taught the true his- 
tory of the globe when at school, instead of the wrong 
notions about creation which are at present instilled 
into them there, errors and misapprehensions would 
gradually give way before the light of knowledge ; 
and, when these have been definitely pointed out, it 
is surely not too much to expect that something will 
be done towards their removal. 

III. The ▲ FBioni Men. No excuse can be made 
for the men of this class ; their erroneous views are 
all of their own making. Their leading mistake con- 
sists in maintaining, that in the first verse of G-enesis 
Moses speaks of a long period intervening between the 
original formation of the globe and the six creative 
days ; and, though that false interpretation has al- 
ready been dwelt upon at great length, I shall here 
indulge in a few closing remarks regarding it. 

In their endeavours to find the long period men- 
tioned above in Gen. i. 1, they may put " the begin- 
ning" as far back as they please in the past eternity, 
but it will not avail them one jot ; and the reason is 
very obvious. In whatever point in the past course 
of time they choose to place it, that point cannot be 
the time when the globe was called into existence 
(and it is to get at that they throw it back into the 
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past) out of things that do not appear ; for '' the hea- 
ven" — that is — the atmosphere of our globe, and " the 
earth" — that is — the globe arrived at a solid, com- 
pact state, are connected in point of time with " the 
beginning," and cannot be separated from it ; and 
those who have made the attempt have done so in 
utter contempt, and through gross violation of the 
laws of Biblical criticism. Had the physical origin of 
the globe been spoken of in verse first, neither '* the 
earth" nor " the heaven" would have been in it ; for 
the globe in its primal condition did not consist of the 
gross, ponderous, solid, matter called earth, but of 
gas or light watery vapour; and when it was in 
that first state, it neither had nor required an atmo- 
sphere. Moreover, as the Mosaic history of creation 
does not go back beyond the time when the globe had 
reached its ultimate compact condition, we have not 
the slightest reason for believing that Moses knew 
anything about the primitive form of matter in globes. 
St Paul was directed to state that " the worlds were 
made of things that do not appear." Of him, there- 
fore, it might, perhaps, be aflSrmed, that he knew 
matter first exists in globes in a gaseous form ; but 
that could not be asserted either of Moses or of any 
other inspired penman of the Bible. 

The errors of this party are made up of assumptions 
and perversions formed and maintained in open defi- 
ance of the canons of criticism. They are not at one 
among themselves — another consequence of their ne- 
glect of the rules which, properly applied, would lead 
them to the right interpretation of the inspired histo- 
rian's language ; and this want of agreement among 
themselves shows, independently of a host of other 
proofs, the existence of errors in their creed. As the 
words of Moses admit of only one sound and true inter- 
pretation, they may be all wrong, but they cannot be all 
right. This division in the camp ought surely to make 
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them study the two first verses of the Record more 
attentively and more critically than they have hitherto 
done. 

IV. The ▲ POSTEBiOBi Men. The few individuals 
who form this party are far more culpahle than the 
men who compose the two preceding classes. Even in 
the single circumstance of number, the disagreement 
between the Mosaic Record and the geological periods 
is very great, and yet that is the only foundation 
which they have for calling the seven days of the Re- 
cord long periods. Of philology and criticism they 
have been exceedingly careless ; indeed, it can scarce 
be said they have shown any regard for them at all ; 
and Mr Miller in his '' Geology" has gone the length 
of publicly avowing his readiness '' to cut the philolo- 
gical knot," and discard that view of the subject alto- 
gether — an entirely new mode of settling the meaning 
of an author ; and the merit of the invention belongs 
exclusively to himself. In that work also he has made 
the boldest attempt yet published to defend the errors 
of the a posteriori men ; but it has ended in exposing 
the weakness and untenableness of their cause to an 
extent not before suspected. Moreover, the " Geo- 
logy" contains errors as palpable and gross as ever were 
given to the world in connection with the Bible and geo^ 
logy.* 

The a priori and the a posteriori men talk a great 
deal about apparent discrepancies between the Mosaic 
Record and the facts of geology, and also about 
" schemes of reconciliation" to do away with these dis- 
crepancies; but where of all the men belonging to 
these two classes is to be found one who has pointed out 
in what the apparent disagreement peculiar to his own 



* " The ill-omened productions of talent in league 
with error." — Witness, 
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party consists, or how, or where, or with whom it ori- 
ginated ? There is not one ; and, what may at first 
seem a paradox, there cannot he one. Each of these two 
parties has its own separate set of assumptions regard- 
ing the interpretation of the Mosaic Record, which 
shows that they had each a distinct origin ; and each 
set is at utter variance with the obvious, proper, and 
right interpretation of that narrative. No one who 
has read with attention and understanding the expo- 
sition given in this work, but must admit that both 
these parties have strayed widely from the only inter- 
pretation which sound criticism owns and sanctions as 
correct. The men of these parties never for a moment 
imagine that they themselves have had any hand in the 
discordances of which they complain. That they are 
in earnest in wishing them removed, we cannot doubt ; 
but that they originated with themselves, and must, so 
far as relates to themselves, be removed by themselves, 
they have not the slightest conception. The moment 
they become convinced that the evils which they la- 
ment have been occasioned solely by their own assump- 
tions and perversions, that moment they abandon their 
party : the a priori man is no longer an a priori man ; 
the a posteriori man is no longer an a posteriori man. 
And as a Romanist, the moment he perceives the errors 
of Popery, is no longer a Romanist, but abandons the 
Church of Rome, and turns Protestant ; so, whenever 
the a priori and a posteriori men perceive themselves to 
be in error, they adopt the true interpretation, and 
become ne utri men. It is a matter of no small diffi- 
culty, however, to make proselytes. Till more atten- 
tion be given to philology, till more enlightened views 
of the works of God become more common among us, 
we may despair of seeing this controversy brought to 
an end. Till these two parties are convinced that they 
themselves are the sole causes of the seeming want of 
agreement between the Bible and geology, it can 
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never be removed ; and, till it is completely swept 
away, harmony cannot be restored, peace cannot be 
established. And one obvious consequence of prolong- 
ing such a contest (to say nothing of the direct effects 
upon the minds of those immediately engaged in it) is 
to keep up the idea among those ignorant alike of 
philology and of geology, that the Word of Ghod and the 
works of God are at variance.* They will not suspect 
any thing wrong with the works — ^they cannot easily 
be tampered with; but, viewing the coniroversy as real, 
they will very naturally conclude that, if the Bible be, 
indeed, the Word of Q-od, it must have been corrupted 
by wicked and designing men : And that it has been 
unfairly dealt with by both divines and geologists, is as 
true as the existence of either the works or the Word 
of God. 

* Another great and manifest evil resulting from 
one of these two parties labouring to find along period 
in the two first verses, and the other insisting that 
the days of the Record are geological epochs, is, 
that they divert both their own attention and that 
of others from the proper contents of the inspired 
narrative — such as — the fogs resting on the deep, 
the causes of these fogs ; the deep, its true nature 
and character, the quarter of the globe in which it 
occurred, its extent, its duration, the purposes served 
by it, &c. ; the marked darkness on the deep, how 
produced, how removed; the reproduction of good 
light, and the manner of its reproduction ; the crea- 
tion of an atmosphere for the globe, what rendered 
that creation necessary, &c. ; the adjustment of the 
luminous atmosphere of the sun, &c., &c. Till they 
abandon, entirely and for ever, their assumptions and 
their perversions, they can neither view aright, nor 
comprehend aright, these and other interesting parti- 
culars connected with the preparation of the world for 
the human epoch. 
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I have again and again endeayoured to conceive 
' what great advantage divines and geologists expect to 
gain from their misrepresentations of the inspired nar- 
rative of creation ; I cannot, however, affirm that I 
have made the discovery. I need say nothing here of 
the ex nihilo writers : were their knowledge and un- 
derstanding as excellent as their motives are honest 
and pure, all would he well with them. It is quite 
otherwise with the other two parties. Not a few of 
them have made the most daring and rash assump- 
tions, in defiance of the clearest evidence to the con- 
trary. Now, what henefit do they suppose will accrue 
to geology from such a procedure ? This question I 
cannot answer, and must therefore leave it to the 
reader to make of it what he can. As they do not 
divulge their motives, we must be content to remain in 
ignorance of them. But whatever good they expect to 
derive, it only adds to the illusions they are labouring 
under to look for any, I shall illustrate this in a very 
simple manner. Let us suppose two of the inmates of 
some wise institution suddenly visited with strange 
fancies : one of them, we shall say, is haunted with the 
notion that he cannot live without a thin bandage 
over his eyes, and he is allowed to veil his sight ; the 
other imagines that sound is very hurtful to him — 
that it shatters his nerves, injures his health, and, 
moreover, breaks his peace of mind ; and he begs per- 
mission to stop his ears ; and his request also is com- 
plied with. For a time they are both quite happy, and 
wonderfully delighted with the change in their mode 
of life. But, by and by, the man with the bandaged 
eyes begins to notice a discrepancy between the light 
of day and his sense of sight ; and the man with the 
closed-up ears complains of a want of agreement be- 
tween the atmosphere and ^his sense of hearing ; but 
neither of them have the most remote idea of the 
cause of these defects. They meet and converse toge- 
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tber about their respective grievances ; they have not, 
however, the slightest suspicion that they are them- 
selves the sole causes of the evils they are suffering. 
Meanwhile they console themselves with the thought 
that the discrepancies cannot be real, but only i^pa- 
rent ; for the same God who made the light and the 
atmosphere is the author also of the eye and the ear ; 
and they begin to speak about '* schemes of reconcilia- 
tion." A bystander, listening to their so^tf ^conversa- 
tion, takes the liberty of saying, — Unbandage your &y^ 
and unstop your ears, and you will see and hear like 
other men. But our wise men are indignant at the 
intruder, for ascribing their defects to such causes ; 
they hurry away, and begin again to talk about 
*' schemes of reconciliation ;*' and continue, as before, 
with bandaged eyes and closed ears. The delusion 
under which the wise men labour is not assumed ; 
they actually think some calamity has befallen them. 
And it may be the delusion of the divines and geologists 
is real also ; but both the one party and the other 
have none to blame except themselves. And the 
divines and geologists, like the wise men, cast about 
for ** schemes of reconciliation ;" but they always look 
abroad, never within^ and so they cannot find the true 
solution of the enigma ; and the scheme of reconcilia- 
tion that all but answers at one time is, in the course 
of half a century, found to be quite useless. Both 
parties accordingly must, continue in bondage till they 
become convinced of the mistakes which they have 
committed against themselves. 

When the Pope — Paul the Fifth — ^forced Coper- 
nicus to abjure the doctrine '' that the sun is the cen- 
tre of the system, and the earth revolves about the 
sun," and when the same Pope charged Galileo not to 
teach that doctrine, he was quite unconsciously afford- 
ing proofs to the world that he was Antichrist, by ful- 
tilling a prophecy respecting the Man of sin : 
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Dan. vii. 25. '^ He shall speak great words against 
the Most High, and shall wear oufc the saints of the 
Most High, and think to change times and laws." 

Bj " times" here is meant the events of the time. 
Oopemions had just discovered the trne theory of the 
hearens, the most remarkahle event certainly of the 
time in which he lived, and the Pope thought be 
could change that event, and bring back the old doc- 
trine, that the earth is the centre of the system, and 
all the heavenly bodies move around it. He failed, 
howeveAr, to accomplish his object, for it was a vain, 
proud thought, and, probably^ the suggestion of Satan 
whose servant he was : and, from that time, the true 
theory has continued steadily, though slowly, to gain 
ground, notwithstanding the violent opposition it met 
with from the Church of Rome. In our day, all who 
receive a liberal education understand, that there is no 
disagreement between the apparent astronomy which 
runs through the Scriptures, and the true theory of 
the heavens ; but that, on the contrary, the one is in 
fullest harmony with the other. 

G-eology, hitherto, has been less fortunate than astro- 
nomy. The apparent astronomy is a reality, and has 
a foundation in nature as well as the true astronomy ; 
and men of enlightened and unprejudiced minds soon 
understood that the statements of the Bible on the 
subject were in accordance with the whole course of 
nature. The discrepancies with which geologists 
busy and perplex themselves, have a foundation, nei- 
ther in the Scriptures, nor in nature. This much geo- 
logists must grant. The authors of them, therefore, 
can only be the geologists themselves, many of whom are 
also divines. Were not this the case, conviction would 
be comparatively an easy matter. But though none, 
save themselves, have had any hand in the making of 
them, they are as blind to the fact, as if the discord- 
ances, which they lament, had existed ever since the 

2c 
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days of Moses. It is this atter insenaibiliiyy to the 
trae and only cause of the evil, that has made it nuun- 
tain its ground so long, and may uphold it for years to 
eome. It is highly probable, that not a few of the 
geologists of the present day will, to nse a familiar ex- 
pression, carry their wrong views, in eonneetion with 
the Bible and geology, with them to the grave, as 
many others have already done. 
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ERRATA. 

Page 259, line 22, for solely rtad slowly 
„ 263, „ 6, „ it „ is 

„ 263, „ 7, „ is „ it 

„ 274, „ 15, „ to be „ be 
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By far the best exposition of the Ist Book of Virgil's Georgioi 
we have seen. The extent and minuteness of the erudition la- 
vished in the Commentary and Notes go far to exhaust the. 
requirements of the subject, enhancing the beauties, an mffllhi* 
ing the difficulties, of the text. — Free Church Magazine. 

This is a work of immense interest to the scholar, the erltic, • 
the antiquarian, and, not least, to the farmer. Nothing is 
omitted that can edify, interest, or adorn. — Perthshire Advertiser, 

To the man of letters this is an invaluable volume. There is 
a high-toned criticism in it to be met with among few commenta- 
tors. In the notes, the grammarian will find subjects discussed 
with more than a professor's acuteness. — Perthshire Courier, 

A work evincing high and extensive scholarship. To the 
elucidation of the Latin text and of the poet's allusions, the 
author brings an almost encyclopediac store of information, and 
appears equally at home in ancient and in modern Italy — equally 
conversant with the poets of Rome and of England, with the de- 
tails of agriculture as it was and is, with Varro and with Simonde. 
To the Commentaries, the author has appended no less valuable 
notes, showing the carefulness and extent of his own reading. 
We cordially recommend the work to every reader of learning 
and taste. — Stirling Observer. 

These comments are well written English desertations on the 
various subjects of which Virgil treats, so that their value is not 
confined to the mere scholar, they are also interesting for their 
matter, and profitable to those engaged in farming. — Whitehaven 
Paper. 

We shall look forward with pleasure to the publication of his 
Commentaries on the remaining three books; and feel assured 
that their perusal, illustrated in such a full, clear, and elegant 
manner, will render this a favourite book with every scholar, 
and induce thoughtful and intelligent men to study more care- 
fully the literature and history of this powerful nation, which 
has now indelibly stamped its memorial on all the languages of 
Western Europe. — Glasgow Citizen, 



